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CHAPTER I. 

Formidable riots take place in some Provinces — The Archbishop in- 
vites Necker to join his Ministry — Letter of Marie Antoinette de- 
scribing her interview with the Archbishop ; and her views — Necker 
refuses — The Queen sends messages to Necker — The Archbishop 
resigns, and Necker becomes Minister— The Queen's view of his 
character — General rejoicing — Defects in Necker's character— He 
recalls the Parliament — Riots in Paris — Severn winter — Gene- 
ral distress — Charities of the King and Queen — Gratitude of the 
Citizens — The Princes are concerned in the Ubels published against 
the Queen — Preparations for- the meeting of the States-General — 
Long disuse of that Assemblj-^Need of reform — ^Yices of the old 
Feudal S78tem — Necker's blunders in the arrangement-s for the 
meeting of the States — An edict of the King concedes the chief 
demands of the Commons — ^Yiews of the Queen. 

THE whole kingdom was thrown into great and 
dangerous excitement by these transactions. Little 
as were the benefits which the people had ever derived 
from the conduct of the Parliament, their opposition to 
the Archbishop, who had already had time to make 
himself generally hated and despised, caused the 
Counsellors to be very generally regarded as cham- 
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■ pions of liberty; and in the most distant provinces, ii^^H 

'' Hpnrn in Toiro anr\ in "RvittnnTj nnJ^li/* TTiii&finfria /a ^^^* 



Beam, in Is&re, and Iq Brittany public meetings (a 
thing hitherto unknown in the history of the nation) 
were held ; remonstrances were druwu up, confeder- 
acies were formed, and oaths were administered 
which those who took them bound themselves never 
surrender what they affirmed to be the ancient pri' 
leges of the nation. 

The Archbishop became alarmed ; a little, pcrhap^ 
fur the nation and the Kirig, but far more for his own 
place, which he had already contrived to render profit- 
able to himself by the preferments which it had enabled 
him to engross. And, in the hope of saving it, he now 
entreated Neeker to join the Government, proposing to 
yield up the management of the finances to him, and 
to retain only the post of Prime Miuititer. ■ 

A letter from the Queen to Mercy shows that sita 
acquiesced in the scheme. Her disapprovjil of Neeker's' 
past conduct was outweighed by her sense of the need 
which the State had of his financial talent-s ; though, for 
reasons which she explains, she was unwilling wholly to 
sacrifice the Archbishop; and the letter has a further 
interest as displaying some of the difficulties which 
arose from the peculiar disposition of the King, while 
everyone was daily more and more learning to look 
upon her as the more important person in the Govern- 
ment. On the 19th of August, 17S8, she writes to' 
Mercy,* whom the Archbishop had employed as hiu 
agent to conciliate the stubborn Swiss banker. 
* FeiliUet de Conclics, I. 205. 
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HER OPINION OF DIFFERENT STATESMEN. 3 

" The Archbishop came to me this morning, imme- 
diately after he had seen you, to report to me the con- 
versation which he had had with you. I ppoke to him 
very frankly, and was touched by what he said. He 
is at this moment with the King, to try and get him 
to decide ; but I very much fear that M. Necker will 
not accept, while the Archbishop remains. The ani- 
mosity of the public against him is pushed so far that 
M. Necker will be afraid of being compromised, and 
indeed perhaps it might injure his credit; but, at the 
same time, what is to be done? In truth and con- 
science we cannot sacrifice a man who has made for us 
all these sacrifices of his reputation, of his position in 
the world, perhaps even of his life ; for I fear they 
would kill him. There is yet M. Foulon,* if M. 
Necker refuses absolutely. But I suspect him of being 
a very dishonest man ; and confidence would not be 
established with him for controller. I fear too that the 
public is pressing us to take a part much more humili- 
ating for the Ministers, and much more vexatious for 
ourselves, inasmuch as we shall have done nothing 
of our own will. I am very unhappy. I will close my 
letter after I know the result of this evening's con- 
ference. I greatly fear the Archbishop will be forced 
to retire altogether, atid then what man are we to take 
to place at the head of the whole ? For we must have 

* M. Foulon was about tliis time made paymaster of the army and 
nayj, and was generaUy credited with ability as a financier, but he 
was unpopular as a man of ardent and cruel temper, and was cruelly 
murdered by the mob in one of the first riots of the Reyolution. 

B 2 



4 LIPB OF MAHIB AHTOINETTE. 

one, especially with M. Necker. He must have i 
bridle; and the person who is above me,* is not able 
to be aueh ; and I, whatever people may say, and 
whatever happens, am never anything but second ; 
and, in spite of the confidence which the first has in 
me, he often makes nne feel it The Arch- 
bishop has just gone. The King is very unwilling ; 
and could only bo brought to make up his mind by a 
promise that the personf should only be sounded ; and 
that no positive engagemeDt should bo made." ^M 

Necker refused. The next day Mercy reported ^M 
the Queen tliat, though the excitement was great, it 
confined itself to denunciations of the Archbishop and 
of the Keeper of the Sbala ; and that " the name of the 
Queen had never once been mentioned ;" and on the 
22nd Marie Antoinette,! from a conviction of the great- 
ness of the emergency, determined to see Necker her- 
self ; and employed the Ambassador and Do Vermond 
to let him know that her own wish for hia restoration 
to the direction of the finances was sincere and earnest, 
and to promise him that the Archbishop should not 
interfere in that department in any way whatever. 
Two days later§ she wrote again to mention that the 
King had vanquished his repugnance to Necker, and 
had come wholly over to her opinion. " Time pressed, 
and it was more essential than ever that Necker should 
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• The King. t Neoker. 

J Feuillet de Conelies, I. 214. g lb. 217. 




NECEEB RESUMES OFFICE. 5 

accept;" aod on the 25th she writes a final letter to 
report to Mercy that the Archbishop has resigned ; and 
that she has just summoned Necker to come to her the 
next morning. Though she felt tliat she had done what 
was both right and indispenaable, ahe was not without 
misgiviuga. " If," she writes in a strain of anxious 
despondency very foreign to her usual tone, and which 
shows how deeply she felt the importance of the crisis, 
and of every step that might be taken, " if he will 
but undertake the task, it is the best thing that can 
be done ; but I tremble, excuse my weakness, at the 
fact that it is I who have brought him back. It ia my 
fate to bring misfortune, and, if infernal machinations 
should cause him once more to fail, or if he should 
lower the authority of the King, they will hate me 
fitiU more." 

In one point of view she need not have trembled at 
being known to have caused Necker's reappointment, 
since it is plain that no other nomination was possible. 
Vergennes had died a few months before, and the 
whole kingdom did not supply a single statesman of 
reputation except Necker, Nor could any choice have 
for the moment been more universally popular. The 
citizens illuminated Paris; the mob burnt the Arch- 
bishop in elEgy; and the leading merchants and bankers 
showed their approval in a far more practical way. 
The funds rose ; loans to any amount were freely offered 
to the Treasury ; the national credit revived ; as if the 
solvency or insolvency of the nation depended on a 
single man, and bim a foreigner. 
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Yet, if regarded in any point of view except that ^ 
a financier, he was extremely unfit to be the Minister 
iit such a crisis; and the Queen's acuteness had, in 
the extract from her letter which has been quoted 
above, correctly pointed out the danger to be appre- 
hended, namely that he might lower the authority of 
the King* It was in fact to his uniform and persist- 
ent degradation of the King's authority that the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the evils which en- 
sued may be clearly traced, and the cause that led him 
to adopt this fatiil system was thoroughly visible to 
one gifted with such intuitive penetration into cha- 
racter as Marie Antoinette. For he had two great 
defects or weaknesses ; an overweening vanity, which, 
as it valued applause above everytiiing, led him to 
regard the popularity which they might win for him 
as the natural motive and the surest test of hia actions; 
and an abstract belief in human perfection and in the 
submission of all classes to strict reason, which could 
only proceed from a total ignorance of mankind.f 

• Ou one oconaion when the Marquis do Boiiillfi pointed out to 
him the danger of some of his phine aa plaining the higher cUaea at 
the memj of the mob, " dirige par les deux passions Ics plus aofiTCB du 
coeur humain ; I'inUrfit et I'aiiiour propre, , . . il me repoudit froido- 
meat, en levant le» yeui au ciel, qu'il fallait bien compter atir les verlm 
murales des hommeB." MSmoiree de M. de Bouille, p. TO, and Mme. 
de StoSl admits of her father that he was, " se £ant trap, il faut 
I'aTQuer, i. Tempire de la raiaon," and adds tliat be "£tud[a oon- 
stamment I'eaprit public, oonime la bousaole i, laguelle les deciaioiu 
du roi devftient se oonfonnEr."— Considerationa ear la B^TohitiiA 
FramaiBe, I. 171-2. 

t Her eiaot words bjo " ei . . . il foaBa ceouler t'aatorit^ dn 1 



NECKER RECALLS THE PAKLIAMENT. 7 

Tet, greatly as financial skill was needed if the kiug- 
doni was to be saved from the bankruptcy which 
seemed to be imminent, it was plain that a faculty 
for organization and legislation was no less indiapen- 
Bable if the vessel of the State was to be steered safely 
along the course on which it was entering; for the 
Archbishop's last act had been to induce the King to 
promise to convoke the States -General. The Ist of 
May of the ensuing year was fixed for their meeting ; 
and the arrangements for, and the management of an 
Assembly which, as not having met for nearly two 
hundred years, could not fail to present many of the 
features of an entire novelty, was a task which would 

,ve severely tasked the most atJitemanslike capacity. 

But, unhappily, Necker'a very first acta showed him 
equally void of resolution, and of sagacity. He was 
not only unable to estimate the probable conduct of 
the people in future, but he showed himself incapable 
of profiting by the experience of the past; and, in 
Bpite of the insubordinate spirit which the Parliament 
bad at all times displaj-ed, he at once recalled them in 
deference to the clamour of the Parisians citizens, and 
allowed them to enter Paris in a triumphal procession, 
as if his very object had been to parade their victory 
over the King's authority. Their return was the 
signal for a renewal of riots, which assumed a more 
formidable character than ever. The police, and even 
the guard-houses were attacked in open day, and the 

If ho OHUieB (be Eiiig'i authorit; to retveat, before lbs populace or 
tte Parliament. 
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GoverDment had reason to suspect that the money 
which waa employed in fomenting the tumults was 
supplied by the Due d'Orl^ans; a fierce mob tra- 
versed the streets at night, terrifying the peaceable 
inhabitants with shouts of triumph over the King as 
having been compelled to recall the Parliament against. 
his will ; while those who were supposed to be advei 
to the pretensions of the Councillors were insulted 
the streets, and branded as Hoyalists, the first time 
the history of the nation that ever that name had 
used as a terra of reproach. 

Yet, presently the whole botly of citizens, with thi 
habitual impulsive facility of temper, again, for 
while, became Royalists. The winter was one of 
precedented severity. By the beginning of Decea 
the Seine was frozen over, and the whole adjacE 
country waa buried in deep snow ; wolves from thff 
neighbonriiig forests, desperate with hunger, were said 
to have made thoir way into the suburbs and to have 
attacked people in the streets. Food of every kind 
became scarce, and of the poorer classes many were 
believed to have died of actual starvation. Necker, 
as head of the Government, made energetic and ju( 
tions efforts to relieve the universal distress, formii 
magazines in different districts, facilitating the raeam 
of transport, finding employment for vast numbers of 
labourers and artisans, and purchasing large quanti- 
ties of grain in foreign countries ; and, not only were 
Louis and Marie Antoinette conspicuous for the un- 
stinting liberality with which they devoted their 



ter, 
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, funds to the supply of the necessities of the destitute) 
but the Queen, iii Taa.ny cases of unusual or pressing 
-SuflFering that were reported to her in Versailles and 
the neighbouriug villages, sent trustworthy persons to 
investigate them, and in numerous instances went her- 
self to the cottages, making personal ioquiries into 
the condition of the occupants, and showing not only 
B feeling heart, hut a considerate and active kindness 
which doubled the value of hur benefactions by the 
gracious thoughtful manner ia which they were be- 
Btowed, 

She would willingly have done the good she did in 
'Becret, partly from her constant feeling that charity 
;wa8 not charity if it were boasted of, partly from a 
■fear that those ready to miscontrue all her acts would 
find pretexts for evil and calumny even in her bounty. 
One of her good deeds struck Necker as of so remark- 
able a character that he pressed her to allow him to 
make it known. "Be sure, on the contrary," she re- 
plied. " that you never mention it. What good could 
itdol they would not believe you ;"• but in this she 
was mistaken. Her charities were too widely spread 
to escape the knowledge even of those who did not 
profit by them ; and tliey had their reward, though it was 
but a shortlived one. Though the majority of her acts 
of personal kindness were performed in Versailles, 
rather than in Paris, the Parisians were as vehement in 
their gratitude as the Versaillese ; and it found a 
somewhat fantastic vent in the erection of pyramids, 
' ilutoira de Marie Antoinette, par M. Moutjoje, p. 202. 
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and obelisks of snow in different quarters of the city, 
all bearing inscriptions testifying the citizens' Bense 
of her benevolence. One which far exceeded all its 
feliowB in size, the chief beauty of works of that sort, 
since it was fifteen feet high, and each of the fonr 
faces was twelve feet wide at the base, was decorated 
with a medallion of the royal pair, and bore a poetical 
inscription commemorating the cause of its erection. 



" Reine, dont la beautS Burpnase les appna 
PrJs d'un Boi bienfaisant oecupe id In place. 
I est de neigc et de glace. 



Nob I 






Couple Bugunte, I'aBpeet bien doux pour votn 

Sons doutB Touaplaira plus qu'un palaia, qu't; 

Que TOUB ^leveniiC un peuple adulateur."' 



:la^ 



Neither the Queen's feelings nor her condnct 
been in any way altered ; but six months later the 
same populace who raised this monument and ap- 
plauded these verses were, with ferocious and obscene 
threats, clamouring for her blood. And there is hardly 
anything more strange or more grievous in the history 
of the nation, hardly any greater proof of that in- 
curable levity which was one great cause of tbfi long 
series of miseries which soon fell upon it, than that 
the impressions of gratitude which were so vivid at the 
moment, and so constantly revived by the Queen's 
untiring benevolence, could yet be so easily effaced by 
the acts of demagogues and libellers, whom the people 
* Mme. dc Campan, p. 412. ^^— 
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thoroiiglily despised even while suffering themselves to 
be led by them. How great a part in tliese libels was 
home by those who were bound by every tie of blood 
I the King to be his warmest supporters, we have a 
markable proof in an Edict of Conncil which was 
Bued during the Ministry of the Archbishop, and 
Hich deprived the palaces of the Count de Provence, 
ne Count d'Artoia, and the Due d'Ork'ans of their usual 
exemption from the investigation of the SyndiCH of the 
Library, as those ofiScers were called whose duty it was 
to search all suspected places for libellous or seditious 
pamphlets; the reason publicly given for this edict 
being that the dwellings of these three princes were a 
.jperfect arsenal for the issue of publications contrary 
Ujo the laws, to morality, and to religion." 
■ With the return of spring, the severity of the 
^ distress began to pass away. But, even while it 
tasted, it scarcely diverted the attention of the middle 
classes from the preparations for the approaching 
meeting of the States-General, from which the whole 
people, with few exceptions, promised themselves 
great advantages, though comparatively few had 
formed any precise notion of the benefits which they 
expected, or of the mode in which they were to be 
attained, The States-General had been originally 
established in the same age which saw the organisation 
of our own Parliament, with very nearly the same 

• This edict was registered in the " Chsmbre Syndioale,'' 3eptembpr 
13, 1787. Lb Eeine Marie Antoinette et la 86r. Fran^aise. Re- 
, (ihercliea HiBtoriques par le Comte de Bel-Castel, p. 2KS. 
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powers, though the niemberB had more of the narrower 
character of delegates of their constituents thiin 
was the case in England, where they were more 
wisely regarded as representatives of the entire 
nation.* And it was an acknowledged principle of 
their constitutioD that they could neither propose any 
measure nor ask for the redress of any grievance 
which was not expressly mentioned in the instructions 

* There is at the present moment so strong a pretension set up in 
many constituencies to dictate to the membere nliom tbej send la 
Pflrliameiit Ba if thej were delegutis, and not representotives, that it 
is worth while to reFer to the opinion which the groateat of philoBO- 
phicaj. stateamen, JBdmund Buiko, eiprssaed on the subject a hundred 
jears ago, in opposition to that of a rival candidate who admitted and 
Bupporled the claim of coDstituents to furnish the member whom the; 
returned to Parliamont with " instrnctJona" of " coercive aulhoritj." 
He tella the citizens of Bristol plaiolj that such a claim he ought not to 
admit. Bud never will. The " opinion of constituents is a weigb^ and 
respectable opinion, which a rcpresCDtatire ought alwaja to n^oioe la 
hear, and which he ought most seriouslj' to consider; but auiharila- 
tire VDtrvction, mandates issued which the member is bound blindlj 
and impliciUj to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary 10 
ths clearest conviction of his judgement and his conscience ; J^heie are 
things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which anM 
from a fundamental mietako of the whole order aud tenour of our 
constitution. Parliament is not a eongreti of ambsssadors from 
different and hostile interests .... but Parliament ia a deliheratiet 
aasembly of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole, where 
not local purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but the gene 
rol good resulting from the general reaaon of the nhole. You choosa 
a member indeed ; but when you have chosen him, he is not member 
of Bristol, but he ia a member of Parliament." General Election 
speech at the concluaion of the poll at Brialol, November 8, 1774. 
Burke's Works, ToL III. p. 19, 20. Ed. 1803. 
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frith ^hich their constituents furiiiahed theia at the 
ime of their election. 

In England, the two Houses of Parliament bya"vif^i- 
ftnt and Bystematic perseverance had gradually extorted 
I the Sovereign a great and progressive enlarge- 
toent of their original powers, till they had almost 
jDgroased the entire legislative authority in the 
kingdom. But in France, a variety of circumstances 
lad prevented the States General from arriving at a 
similar development. And, consequently, as in human 
hffairs very little ia stationary, their authority had 
Bteadily diminished instead of increasing, till they had 
become so powerless and utterly insignificant that, 
Since the year 1615, they had never once been con- 
Tened. Not only had they bean wholly disused, but 
they seemed to have been wholly forgotten. During 
the last two reigns no one had ever mentioned their 
name ; much less had any wish been expres-sed for their 
resuscitation, till the financial difiiculties of the 
Government, and the general and growing discontent 
of the great majority of the nation, with which, since 
the death of Turgot, every successive minister had 
been manifestly incompetent to deal, had, as we have 
■een, led some ardent reformers to demand their 
restoration, as the one expedient which had not been 
tried, and which, therefore, had this in its favour, that 
it was not condemned by previous failure. 

That great reforms were indispensable was admitted 
in every quarter. There was no country in Europe 
where the feudal system had received so little modifi- 
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cation.' Every law seemed to have been made, and 
every custom to have been established for the exclusive 
benefit of the nobles. They were even exempted from 
many of the taxes, aa exemption which was the more 
intolerable from the vast number of persons who were 
included in the list. Practically it may be said that 
there were two classes of nobles; the old historic 
houses, as they were sometimes called, such as the 
Grammonts or Moiitraorencies, which were not 
numerous, and many of which had greatly decayed 
in wealth and influence ; and an inferior class whose 
nobility was derived from their possession of office 
under the Crown in any part of the kingdom. Even tax- 
gatherers and surveyore, if appointed by Royal warrant, 
could claim the rank ; and new offices were continually 
being created and sold which conferred the same 
title. Those so ennobled were not reckoned the equals of 
the higher class. They could not even be received at 
Court until their patents were four hundred years old, 
but they had a right to vote as nobles at elections to 
any representative body. Those whose patents were 
twenty-four years old could be elected as representa- 
tives ; and from the moment of their creation, they all 
enjoyed great exemptions ; so that, as the lowest esti- 
mate reckoned their numbers at a hundred thousand, it 
is a matter for some wonder how the taxes to which they 
did not contribute produced anything worth collecting. 
It was of course manifest that the exemptions enor- 

• Db TocquBTJIle considers the feudal ajatem in Franeo in manj 
pomt* more oppreuite tbui that of Germaaj. Anoieii Kegiuic, p. HL 
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mously increased the burden to be borne by the classes 
which did not enjoy such privileges. 

But, heavy as the grievance of these exemptions was, 
it was as nothing when compared with the feudal 
rights claimed by the greater nobles. The peasants on 
their estates were forced to grind their corn at the 
lord's mill, to press their grapes at his wine-press, 
paying for such act whatever price he might think fit 
to exact, and often having their crops wholly wasted or 
spoilt by the delays which such a system engendered. 
The game-laws forbad them to weed their fields lest 
they should disturb the young partridges or leverets ; 
to manure the soil with anything which might injure 
their flavour ; or even to mow or reap till the grass or 
corn was no longer required as shelter for the young 
coveys. Some of the rights of seignory, as it was 
called, were such as can hardly be mentioned in this 
more decorous age ; some were so ridiculous that it is 
inconceivable how their very absurdity had not led to 
their abolition. In the marshy districts of Brittany, 
one right enjoyed by the great nobles was " the silence 
of the frogs,"* which, whenever the lady was confinedi 
bound the peasants to spend their days and nights in 
beating the swamps with long poles to save her from 

* Silence defl grenouiUes. Arthur Toung "Trayels in France 
during 1787-8-9," p. 537. It is a singular proof how entirely research 
into the condition of the country and the people of France had been 
neglected both by its philosophers and its statesmen, that there does not 
seem to haye been any publication in the language which gave infor- 
mation on these subjects. And this work of Mr. Young's is the one 
to which modem French writers, such as M. Alexis de Tocqueyille, 
chiefly refer. 



being disturbed by tbeir iuharmonious croaking. And, 
if this or any other feudal right was dispensed with, it 
was only commuted for a money payment, which was 
little less burdensorae. 

The powers exercised by the Crown were more in- 
tolerable Htill. The Sovereign was absolute master of 
the liberties of hia eubjects. Without alleging the 
commission of any crime, he could issue warrants, 
letters under seal, as they were called, which consigned 
the person named in them to imprisonment, which was 
oft«n perpetual. The unhappy prisoner had no power 
of appeal. No judge could inquire into his case, much 
less release him. The arrests were often made with 
such secrecy and rapidity that his nearest relations 
knew not what had become of him, but he was cut off 
from the outer world, for the rest of his life, as com- 
pletely as if he had at once been handed over to the 
executioner.* 

It was impossible but that such customs should pro- 
duce general discontent, and a resolute demand for a 
complete reformation of the system. And one of the 
problems which the Minister had to determine was, how 
to organize the States-General so that they should he 

* " The lettrea de cachet were carried to an eiceei hardlj credible ; 
to the length of being Bold, with blanks, to be Qlled up nith nuDSt 
»t the pleasure of the purchaser, who wbb tbus able, in the grBtiSn- 
tion of private rcTsngo, to tear a man from the bosom of his bnilj 
and hurj him in a dungeon ^here be would eiist forgotten and du 
unknoHii." — A. Young, p. 632. And in a note he givea ftn inifiiww 
of an Englishman named Qordon who was imprieoned in 
for thirty jears without eien toowing the ret 
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disposed to promote such measures of ruforiii as should 
e adequate without being excessive ; aa should give due 
protection to tLe middle and lower classes without de- 
priving the nobles of that dignity and anthority which 
were not only desirable for themselves, hut useful to their ■ 
dependents; and, lastly, such as should carefully preserve 
the rightful prerogatives of the Crown, while putting an 
■end to those arbitrary powers the existence of which 
;wa8 incompatible with the very name of freedom. 

In making the necessary arrangements, the long 
■disuse of the Assembly was a circumstance greatly in 
fevour of the Government, if Necker had had skill to 
avail himself of it, since it wholly freed him from the 
obligation of being guided by former precedents' 
Those arrangements were long and warmly debated 
in the King's Council. Though the records of former 
■sessions had been so carelessly preserved that little was 
known of their proceedings, it seemed to he established 
that the representatives of the Commons had usually 
amounted to about four-tenths of the whole body, those 
»f the clergy and of the nobles being each about three- 
tenths ; and that they had almost invariably deliberated 
and voted in separate chambers ; and the princes and 
the chief nobles presented memorials to the King, in 
which they almost unanimously recommended an 

I adherence to these ancient forms ; while, with patriotic 
prudence, they sought to obviate all jealousy of their 
own pretensions or views which might be entertained 
or feigned in any quarter, by annonnciug their 
■willingness to abandon all the exclusive privileges and 
VOL. n. c 
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exemptions which they had hitherto possessed, and 
which were notoriously one chief cause of the generally 
prevailing discoutent. 

But the party which had originated the clamour for 
the StattiS-General, now encouraged hy their success, 
put forward two fresh demands ; the first, that the 
iiumher of the representativea of the Commons should 
equal that of both the other orders put together, which 
they called " the duplication of the Third Estate;" the 
second, that the three orders should meet and vote as one 
united body in one chamber ; the two propositions taken 
together being manifestly calculated and designed to 
throw the whole power into the hands of the Commons. 
Necker had great doubts about the propriety 
and safety of the iirat proposal; and no doubt at 
all of the danger of the second. His own judgement 
was that the wisest plan would be to order the Clergy 
and Nobles to nnite in an Upper Chamber, so us in 
some degree to resemble the British House of Lords; 
while the Third Estate, in a Lower Chamber, would 
he a tolerably faithful copy of our House of Commons. 
But he could never bring bimsulf to risk his popu- 
larity by opposing what he regarded as the opinion of 
the masses. He was alarmed by the political clubs 
which were springing up in Paris ; one, whose presi- 
dent was the Due d'Orleans, assuming the significant 
and menacing title ofLes Enrages;* and by the vast 

• Artliur Young writing, Januiirj 10, 1790, idantifieB Left Enng^ 
Ttiih the dub ftikrwnrda so infanioUB aa the Jncobina. " Tlio anient 
dcmormla who hsTv the reputatioii of being so mudi rupubltcui in 
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number of pamphlets which were circulated both in 
the capital and the chief towns of the provinces by 
thousands ;* every writer of which put himself forward 
as a legislator ;t and of which the vast majority advo- 
cated what they called the rights of the Third Estate, 
in most violent language ; and finally he adopted the 
course which is a great favourite with vain and weak 
men, and which he probably represented to himself as 
a compromise between unqualified concession and un- 
yielding resistance ; though everyone possessed of the 
slightest penetration could see that it practically sur- 
rendered both points. He advised the King to issue his 
edict that the numberof representatives to be returned to 
the States-General should be twelve hundred ; half of 
whom were to be returned by the Commons, a quarter 
by the Clergy, and a quarter by the Nobles ;J and to 

principle that they do not admit any political necessity for having 
eren the name of a king, are called the Enrages. They have a meet- 
ing at the Jacobins, the Revolution Club which assembles every night 
in the very room in which the famous League was formed in the 
reign of Henry III.," p. 267. 

* M. Droz asserts that a collector of such publications bought two 
thousand five hundred in the last three months of 1788, and that his 
collection was far from complete. Histoire de Louis XYI. II. 180. 

t Tout auteur s'^rige en l^islateur. Memorial of the Princes to 
the King, quoted in a note to the last chapter of Simondi*s History, 
p. 551, Brussels Ed. 1849. 

i In reality the numbers were even more in favourof the Commons, 
the representatives of the clergy were three hundred and eight ; and those 
of the nobles, two hundred and eighty-five, making \>nly five hundred 
and ninety-three of the two superior orders, while the deputies of the 
Tiers-Etat were six hundred and twenty-one. Souvenirs de la Mar- 
quise de Cr^quy, Vll. 58. 

C 2 
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postpone the decision as to the mimberof the chambers 
till the Assembly should meet, when he proposed to 
allow the States themselves to determine it ; trusting, 
against all probability, that, after having thus giveu 
the Commons the power to enforce their own views, 
he should be able to persuade them to abandon them 
in deference to his judgement. 

Louis, as a matter of course, adopted his advice ; 
and, after several different towns, Blois, Tours, Cam- 
brai, and Compi^gne among them had been proposed 
as the place of meeting, he himself decided in favour 
of Versailles,* as that which would afford him the 
best hunting while the session lasted. The Qiieeu 
in her heart disapproved of everyone of these resolu- 
tions. She saw that Necker had, as she bad fore- 
boded, sacrificed the King's authority by his advice on 
the two first questions ; and she perceived more clearly 
than any one the danger of fixing the States-General 
so near to Paris that the turbulent population of the 
city should be able to overawe the members. She 
pressed these considerations earnestly on the King.t 
but it was characteristic of the course which she pre- 
scribed to herself from the beginning and from which 
she never swerved, that, when her advice was overruled, 

• ■' 8e leTant alore, ' Non,' dit la Roi, ' oe ne peut to-e qu'i Ter- 
■aillefl, i cauBO dea chaeses.' " Louis Blanc, 11. 212, quoting BannM. 

t " La Beine adopta ce dcroier avis (that tiie Statca should meet 
fortj or eaij Icaguea from ths cnpital), et elle msiBta aupr^ du roi 
quo Ton a'£1oigD&t de rimmense population de Paris. Elle oraignnit 
dta lors qiiG le peuple n'inSuen^Ilt lee deliberations des d^puU*." 
Ume. de Ctunpan, c, S3. 
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she invariably defended the course which had been 
taken. Her language when anyone spoke to her either 
of her own opinions and wishes, or of the feelings 
with which the different classes of the nation regarded 
her, was invariably the same. " You are not to think 
of me for a moment ; all that I desire of you is to take 
care that the respect which is due to the King shall 
not be weakened,"* and it was only her most inti- 
mate friends who knew how unwise she thought the 
different decisions that had been adopted, or how deep 
were her forebodings of evil. 

• Oliambrier, I. 562. 



CHAPTER II. 

The EcTBiUoa riot— Opening of the atatea-Graeral— The Queen it 
inenllfld bj the partiaana of the Due d'OrlpaQa— DiadiMlone u to 
the number of CbaniberE— Career and character of Mirabeao — 
Keeker rqects his eupport— Ee determiuos to rorange himself— 
Be^th of ike Dauphin. 



THE meeting of the States-General, as has been 
already seen, was fixed for the 4th of May, 1789; 
and, as if it were fated that the bloody character of 
the period now to be inaugurated should be displayed 
from the very outset, the elections for the city of Paris, 
which were only held in the preceding week, were 
stained with a riot so formidable as to be commonly 
spoken of in the records of the time as an insurrection* 
One of the candidates for the representation of the 
Third Estate was a paper-maker of the name of Re- 
veillon j a man eminent for bis charity and general 
liberality, but one who was believed to regard the 
views of the extreme reformers with disfavour. He 
was so popular with his own workmen, who were 
very numerous, and with their friends, who knew his 
character from them, that he was generally expected 
to succeed. The opposite party, who had candidates 

* II irM called " L'iuaurrection du Fanbocrg S 
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of their own, and had the support of the parse of the 
Due d'Orleans, were determined that he should not ; 
and no way seemed so sure as to murder him. Bands 
of ferocious-looking ruffians were brought in from the 
country districts, armed with heavy bludgeons, and, 
as was afterwards learnt, well supplied with money ; 
and on the morning of the 28th of April news was 
brought to the Baron de Besenval, the Commander of 
the Royal Guards, that a mob of several thousand men 
had collected in the streets, who had read a mock 
sentence professing to have been passed by the Third 
Estate, which condemned Reveillon to be hanged, 
after which they had burnt him in effigy, and then 
attacked his house, which they were sacking and de- 
stroying. They even ventured to attack the first com- 
pany of soldiers whom De Besenval sent to the rescue; 
and it was not till he despatched a battalion with a 
couple of field-pieces to the spot that the plunderers 
were expelled from the house, and the riot was quelled. 
Nearly five hundred of the mob were killed, but, when 
the Parliament proceeded to set on foot a judicial 
inquiry into the cause of the tumult, Necker prevailed 
on the Secretary of State to suppress the investigation, 
as he feared to exasperate d'Orleans further by giving 
publicity to his machinations, of which he did not yet 
suspect either the extent or the object * 

A momentary tranquillity was, however, restored at 
Paris ; and all eyes were turned from the capital to 

* The best account of this riot is to be found in Dr. Moore's ** Yiews 
of the causes and progress of the French Keyolution.'' 1. 139. 
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Versailles, wliere the first few days of May were de- 
voted to the receptioua of the States-General by the 
King and QiieeD, ceremonies which might have had a 
good effect, since the bitterest adveraariee of the 
Court were favourably impressed by the grace aud 
affability of the Queen ; but which many shrewd judges 
afterwards believed to have had a contrary influence, 
from the offence taken by the representatives of the 
Commons at some of the details of the ancient etiquette, 
which on so solemn an occasion was revived in all its 
stately strictness. The dignitaries of the Church wore 
their most sumptuous robes. The nobles glittered with 
silk and gold lace; jewelled clasps fastened pluraes of 
feathers in their hats ; orders glittered on their breasts ; 
and many a precious atone sparkled in the hilts of their 
swords. The representatives of the Commons were 
allowed neither feathers, nor embroidery, nor swords ; 
but were forced to content themselves with plain black 
cloaks, and an unadorned homeliness of attire which 
eeemed aa if intended to exclude all idea of their being 
the equals of those other orders of which they had for 
a moment become the colleagues. And in a similar 
spirit it was arranged that, after the folding-doors of 
the saloon in which the Sovereigns were awaiting thetn 
were thrown wide open to admit the representatives of 
the higher orders, the Commons were let in through 
a side door. And, though in the eyes of persons habi- 
tnated to the ceremonious nicetiea of Court life, these 
distinctions Keemed matters of course, and, as such, 
worthy of notice, it can hardly be wondered at if 
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ttey were galling to men accustomed only to tha 
Himpler manners of a provincial town: and who, proud 
of their new position and deeply impressed with its 
importance, fancied they saw ir] them a settled inten- 
"Kon to degrade both them and their constituents hy 
^us stamping them with a badge of inferiority before all 
'the spectators. 

The opening of the States-General was fixed for thn 
5tb of May, and on the day before, which was Sunday, 
solemn mass was performed at the principal church 
in Versailles, that of Notre Dame; after which the 
ingregation proceeded to another church, that of 
t. Louis, to hear a sermon from the Bishop of Nancy. 
It was a stately procession that moved from one church 
the other, and it was afterwards remeuibured as the 
"very last in which the Royal pair appeared before their 
lubjects with the undiminished magnificence of ancient 
iremony. First, after a splendid escort of troops, 
ime the Members of the States in their several orders ; 
then the King marched by himself; the Queen followed ; 
behind her came the Princes and Princesses of the Royal 
'amily and of the Blood, the officers of State and of 
the Household, and companies of the Body-Guard 
irought up the rear. The acclamations of the spec- 
itora were loud as the deputies of the States, and 
ipecially as the representatives of the Commons passed 
m; loud too as the King moved forwards, bearing himself 
'ith unusual dignity ; but, when the Queen advanced, 
ihough still the main body of the people cheered with 
lincere respect, a gang of ruffians, among whom were 
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several women," shouted out " Long live the Diike of 
Orleans f in her ear, with so menacing an accent that 
ijhe nearly fainted with terror- By a strong mastery 
over herself she shook off the agitation, which was only 
perceived hy her immediate attendants ; but the dis- 
loyal feeling thus shown towards her at the outset was 
a sad omen of the spirit in which one party at least 
■was prepared to view the measures of the Govern- 
ment ; and, so far as she was concerned, of the degree 
in which her enemies had succeeded in poisoning the 
inindB of the people against her, as the person whose 
resistance to their meditated encroachments on the 
Koyal authority was likely to prove the mowt formidable. 
It was a significant hint too of the projects already 
formed by the worthless Prince whose adherents these 
ruffians proclaimed themselves. The Due d'Orl&ns 
conceived himself to have lately received a fresh provo- 
cation, and an additional motive for revenge. Hia 
eldest son, the Due de Chartres,! was now a boy of 
sixteen, and he had proposed to the King to give him 
Madame Rojale in marriage; an idea which the Queen, 
who held his character in deserved abhorrence, had 
rejected with very decided marks of displeasure. He 
was also stimulated by views of personal ambition. 
The History of England had been recently studied by 
many persons in France besides the King and Queen ; 
and there were not wanting advisers to point out to the 

• Mmo de Carnpan Bpeciollj romttrkB Umt. the diBlojnl cry 
Is Due d'Ocleans" came fi'om " Icb fooiniea du psuple.' 
f Aftenvarda Loula Philippe, King of tlie Freuch, 
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Duke that the revolution, which had taken place in 
England exactly a century before, had owed its aucceas 
to the dethronement of the reigning sovereign and the 
6ubstitution of another nacmhtir of tho Royal Family in 
his place. As William of Orange was, after the King's 
own children, the next heir to James II., so was the Due 
d'Orl^ans now the next heir, after the King's children 
and brothers, to Louis XVI.; and for the next five 
months there can be no doubt that he and his partisans, 
who numbered in their body some of the most influen 
tial members of the States-General, kept constantly in 
Tiew the hope of placing him on the throne from which 
they were to depose his cousin. 

The next day the States were formally opened by 
Louis in person. The place of meeting was a spacious 
hall which, two years before, had been used for the 
Dieetiog of the Notables. It had been the scene of 
many a splendid spectacle iu times past, but had 
never before witnessed so imposing or momeutoua a 
ceremony. The town itself had not risen into notice 
till the memory of the preceding States-General had 
almost passed awaj'. And now, after all the deputies 
had ranged themselves to receive their Sovereign, the 
representatives of the Clergy on the right of the 
throne, the Nobles on the left, the Commons in denser 
masses at* the bottom of the hall ■* as tlie King, ac- 
companied by the Queen leading two of her childrenf by 

* Tiew of the Cauaes and Frogreu of the BeTOlutioii, by Dr. 
Hoore. I., p. la. 

t The DaupMn wu too ill to be pmsnt. Tlie ohildren were 
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the hand, and attended by all the Priucua of the Boy^ 
Family and of the Blood, by the Dukes and Peers of 
the kingdom, the Ministers and great Officers of State, 
entered and took hia seat on the throne, the most nn- 
impassioned spectator must have felt that he was 
beholding a scene at once magnificent and solemn ; and 
one, from long deauetude, as novel as if it had been 
wholly unprecedented, such as might well inaugurate 
a new policy or a new constitution. 

Could those who beheld it as spectators, could those 
who bore a part in the solemnity have looked into 
futurity ; could they have divined that no other hall 
would ever again see that virtuous and beneficent 
king surrounded with that pomp, or received with that 
reverential homage which was now paid to him as his 
unquestioned right ; nay that the end, of which this 
day was the beginning, scarcely one single person of 
all those now present, whether men in the flower of 
their strength, women in the pride of their beauty, or 
even children in their infantine innocence and grace, 
would live to behold ; but that Sovereigns and aubjects 
were destined, almost without exception, t-o perish with 
circumstances of unutterable, unimaginable horror and 
misery, as the direct consequence of this day's pageant, 
we may well believe that the most sanguine of those 
who now greeted it with eager hope and exultation 
would rather have averted hia eyea from the ill-omened 
apectacle, and would have prefeiTcd to bear the worst 

Kme, ICojole and the Due de Nommndie, viho became D>iipliin tb* 
next moDth. bj tha death of hia elder brother. 
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evils of which he was anticipating the abolition, to 
bringing on his country the calamities which were 
about to fall upon it. 

A large state arm-chair, a little lower than the throne, 
had been set beside it for the Queen ; the Princes and 
Princesses were ranged on each side on a row of chairs 
without arms ; and, when all had taken their places, 
the King opened the session with a short speech, 
leaving the real business to be unfolded at greater 
length by his Ministers. In order to feel assured of 
the proper emphasis and expression, he had rehearsed 
his speech frequently to the Queen ; and, as he now 
delivered it with, unusual dignity and gracefulness, it 
was received with frequent acclamations, though some 
of those who were watching all that passed with the 
greatest anxiety fancied that one or two compliments 
to the Queen which it contained, met with a colder 
response; while, at its close, the representatives of 
the Third Estate gave an indication of their feeling 
towards the other orders, and provoked a display on 
their part which promised little cordiality to their 
deliberations. The King, who had uncovered himself 
while speaking, on resuming his seat, replaced his 
hat. The nobles, according to the ancient etiquette, 
replaced theirs ; and many of the Commons at once 
asserted their equality with them by also covering 
themselves. Such an assumption was a breach of all 
established custom. The nobles were indignant, and 
with angry shouts demanded the removal of the Com- 
mons' hats. They were met with louder clamour by 
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the Commons, and in a moment the whole hall wa8 il 
an uproar, which was ouly allayed by the presence of 
niiud of Louis himself; who, as if oppressed by the 
heat, laid aside his own hat, when, as a matter of course, 
the nohles followed his example. The deputies of the 
Commons did the same, and peace was restored. 

The King's speech was followed by another short 
one from the Keeper of the Seals, which received but 
little attention; and hy one of prodigious length from 
Necker, which was equally injudicious and unacceptable 
to his hearers, both in what it said and in what it 
omitted. He never mentioned the question of consti- 
tutional reform. He said nothing of what the Com- 
mons, at least, thought still more important, the num- 
ber of Chambers in which the members were to meet; 
and, though he dilated at the most profuse length on 
the condition of the finances, and on his own success 
in r(!-establ!Bhing public credit, they were by no means 
pleased to hear him assert that that success had re- 
moved any absolute necessity for their meeting at all, 
and that they had only been called together in fulfil- 
ment of the King's promise, that so the Sovereign 
might eKtablish a better harmony between the different 
parts of the Constitution. 

Before any business could be proceeded with, it was 
necessary for the Members to have the writs of their 
elections properly certified and registered, for which 
they were to meet on the following day. 'We need 
not here detail the artifices and assumptions by whidi 
the Members of the Third Estate put forward preteu- 
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sioDS which were designed to make them Masters of 
the whole. Assembly; nor is it necessary to unfold at 
length the combination of audacity and craft, aided by 
the culpable weakness of Necker, by which they ulti- 
mately carried the point they contended for, prevailing 
that the three orders should deliberate and vote together 
as one united body in one Chamber. Emboldened by 
their success, they even proceeded to a step which pro- 
bably not one among them had originally contemplated, 
and, as if one of their principal objects had been to 
disown the authority of the King by which they had 
been called together, they repudiated the title of States- 
General, and invented for themselves a new name, 
that of " The National Assembly," which, as it had 
never been heard of before, seemed to mark that they 
owed their existence to the nation, and not to the 
Sovereign. 

But the discussions that took place before all these 
points were settled, presented, besides the importance 
of the conclusion which was adopted, another feature 
of powerful interest, since it was in them that the 
Members first heard the voice of the Count de Mira- 
beau, who, more than any other deputy, was supposed 
during the ensuing year to be able to sway the whole 
Assembly, and to hold the destinies of the nation in 
hjs hands. 

Necker's daughter, the celebrated Baroness de Stael, 
wife of the Swedish Ambassador, who was present at 
the opening of the States, which, as her father's daugh- 
ter, she regarded with exulting confidence, as the body 
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of legislators who were 'to regenerate the nation, re- 
marked aa tlie long procession passed before her eyes, 
that, of the six hundred deputies of the Commous," the 
Count de Miraheaci alone bore a name which was pre- 
viously known. And he was manifestly out of faie 
place as a representative of the Commons. Hia his- 
tory waa a strange one. He was the eldest son of a 
Proven9al noble, of Italian origin, great wealth, and 
a ferocious eccentricity of character, which made him 
one of the worst possihle instructors for a youth of 
hrilliaut talents, unbridled passions, and a disposition 
equally impetuous in its pursuit of good and of evil. 
Even before be had arrived at manhood, he had be- 
come notorious for every kind of profligacy ; while his 
father, in an almost equal degree, provoked the cen- 
sure of those who interested themKelvea in the career 
of a youth of undeniable ability, by punishments of 
such severity as wore the appearance of vengeance 
rather than of fatherly correction. In sis or seven 
years he obtained no fewer than fifteen warrants or 
letters under seal, for the imprisonment of hia son in 
different gaols or fortresses, while the young man 
seemed to take a wanton pleasure in showing how 
completely all efforts for his reformation were thrown 
away. Though unusually ugly, (he himself compared 
his face to that of a tiger who had had the small-pox,) 
he was irresistible among women. While one of the 

* " AucuD Dom propre, aiceple la aien, n'^tait encore c£l&bre dam 
lea six cetits depute dii Tiers." Coiuidfratioiu but la Bevotution 
7Tan;aue, p. 166-7. 
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youngest subalterns in the army he made love, rarely 
without success, to the mistresses or wives of his 
superior oflScers, and fought duel after duel with those 
who took oflfence at his gallantries. From one castle 
in which he was imprisoned, he was aided to escape 
by the wife of an oflScer of the garrison, who accom- 
panied his flight.- From another he was delivered by 
the love of a lady of the highest rank, the Marchioness 
de Monnier, whom he met at the Governor's table. 

When, after some years of misery, the Marchioness 
terminated them by suicide, he seduced a nun of 
exquisite beauty to leave her convent for his sake ; 
and, as France was no longer a safe residence for 
them, he fled to Frederic of Prussia, who, equally 
glad to welcome him as a Frenchman, a genius, and 
a profligate, received him for a while into high favour. 
But he was penniless, and Frederic was never liberal 
of his money. Debt soon drove him from Prussia, 
and he retired to England, where he made acquaintance 
with Fox, Fitzpatrick, and other men of mark in the 
political circles of the day. He was at all times, and 
amid all his excesses, both observant and studious, 
and, while witnessing in person the strife of parties 
in this country, he learned to appreciate the excellen- 
cies of our Constitution, both in its theory and in its 
practical working. But presently debt drove him 
from London as it had driven him from Berlin ; and, 
after taking refuge for a short time in Holland and 
Switzerland, he was hesitating whither next to betake 
himself, when, hearing of the elections for the States- 

VOL. II. D 
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General, be resolved to offer himself as a candid 
and returned to Provence to seek the suffrages of the 
nobles of his own county. 

Unluckily, his character was too well known in his 
native district ; and the nobles, unwilling to countenance 
the ambition of one who bad obtained so evil a notoriety, 
rejected bira. Full of indignation, he turned to the 
Third Estate, offering himself as a representative of the 
Commons. In his speeches to the citizens of Aix and 
Marseilles, for he canvassed both towns, he inveighed 
against Necker and the Government with an eloquence 
which eleclrified his audience, who had never before been 
addressed in the language of independence. He was re- 
turned for both towns, and hastened to Versailles, eager 
to avenge on the nobles, the body which, as he felt, he 
had a right to have represented, the affront which had 
driven hitn against hia will to seek the votes of a class 
with which be had scarcely a feeling in common. For 
in the whole Assembly, there was no man leas of l 
democrat in his heart, or prouder of his ancestrjr 
and aristocratic privileges. 

He differed from most of his colleagues, inas- 
much as he from the tirst had distinct views of 
the policy desirable for the nation ; which he con- 
ceived to be the establishment of a limited Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, such as he had seen in England.* 

* In the first weels of tlie seeBion he told the Count de la Mftrck. 
" On ne sortini plua de li es-nn iin gouTeraement plus ou moin* lembl*- 
ble it celui d' 4.iigleterre," CoiTc^pond&nce entre le Comte de Mtri' 
a et 1b Comte de la Murk, I. 67. 
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But no man in the whole Assembly was more inconsis- 
tent ; as he was ever changing his views, or at least his 
conduct and language, at the dictates of interest, or 
wounded pride ; sometimes, as it might seem, in the 
mere wantonness of genius, as if he wished to show that 
he could lead the Assembly with equal ease to take a 
course or to retrace its steps ; that it rested with him 
alone alike to do or to undo. The only object from which 
he never departed was that of making all parties feel 
and bow to his influence. And it is this very incon- 
sistency which so especially connects his career for 
the rest of his life with the fortunes of the Queen, 
since, while he misunderstood her character and feared 
her power with the King and Ministers as likely to be 
exerted in opposition to his own views, he was the most 
ferocious and most foul of her enemies ; when he saw 
that she was willing to accept his aid, and when he 
therefore began to conceive a hope of making her useful 
to himself in the prosecution of his designs, no man was 
louder in her praise, nor, it must be admitted, more 
energetic or more judicious in the advice which he 
gave her. 

His language on the first occasion on which he 
made his voice heard in the Assembly was eminently 
characteristic of him, so manifestly was it directed 
to the attainment of his own object, that of making 
himself necessary to the Court, and obtaining either 
office or some pension which might enable him to live, 
since his own resources had long been exhausted by his 
extravagance. D'Epresm^nil had strongly advocated 

D 2 
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the doctrine that the meeting of the three orders in 
separate chambers was a fundamental principle of the 
Monarchy ; and Mirabeau, in oppositiou to him, moveJ 
au address to the Kiag, which represented the Third 
Estate as desirous to ally itself with the throne, so 
as to enable it to resist the pretensions of the clergy 
and the nobles; and, as this speech of his produced no 
overture from the Miuister, in the middle of June he 
made a direct offer to Neckor to support the Govern- 
ment if Necker had any plan at all which was in the 
leant reasonable;* and he gave proof of his sincerity 
by vigorously opposing some proposals of the extreme 
reformers. But, with incredible folly, Necker rejected 
his support, treating his arguments to his face as 
insignificant, and affirming that their views were 
irreconcileable, since Mirabeau wished to govern by 
policy, while he himself preferred morality. 

He at once resolved to revenge himself on tlie 
Minister who had thus slighted him,t and he was 
not long in finding an opportunity. On the 23rd 
of June, after the States had assumed their new 

• He emplojed M. MiJouet, a very influential niBmber of the 
AnBemblj, as hia agent to open his Tiews to Necker, aajing to hiio, 
*' Ja m'adrBBao done & TOtre probit^. Tous Sles li^ aseo Mil. Nackef 
et de Montmorin, voub derez saToir Ce qu'ila ToulenC, ct s'ila ont uii 
plan ; ai ce plan est rai^onriHble Je lo d^fendrsL" Correspoudance ie 
Mirabeau etLa Marck, I. 219. 

t There la aomo uncertainty about Mirabeaa'a motiTM and eonnoc- 
tiona at thle time. M. da Baeourt, the rery diligent and judioioui 
editor of that correspondence with Be la Marck nhich lita been 
already quoted, deaiea that Mirabeau eicr rccriTed mone> from the Duo 
d'Orleana, or that he had any oonneclion with hie party 
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form, and Louis at a Royal sitting had announced the 
reforms he had resolved to grant, and which were so 
complete that the most extreme reformers admitted 
that they could have wished for nothing more, except 
that they should themselves have taken them, and that 
the King should not have given them, Mirabeau took the 
lead in throwing down a defiance to his Sovereign ; 
refusing to consent to the adjournment of the Assembly, 
as was natural on the withdrawal of the King ; and de- 
claring that they, the members of the Commons, would 
not quit the Hall unless they were expelled by 
bayonets. 

But violently as Versailles and Paris were agitated 
throughout May and June, Marie Antoinette took no 
part in the discussion which these questions excited. 
She had a still graver trouble at home. Her eldest 
son, the Dauphin, whose birth had been greeted so 
enthusiastically by all classes had, as we have seen, 
long been sickly ; since the beginning of the year his 
health had been growing worse, and on the 4th of 
June he died ; and, though his bereaved mother bore up 
bravely under his loss, she felt it deeply, and for a 
time was almost incapacitated from turning her 
attention to any other subject 

The eyidence on the other side seems much stronger, and some of the 
statements of the Comte de la Marck contained in that yolume, go to 
exculpate Mirabeau from aU complicity in the attack on Versailles on 
the 9th of October, which seems established by abundant testimony. 
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Troops are brongbt ap from tlie frontier — The AHembl; pititioni llu 
King to withdraw them — He refuses — He dismiiees Neeker — Thi 
Baron da Bret«uil ia appointed Prime Minister — Terrible rioti in 
Paris— The Tricolour Flag ia aijcptcd— Storming of the Bastille an:! 
murder of the Governor — The Count d'Artois and otlicr Princes flj 
from the Kingdom— The King recaUs Neeker— Withdraws ths 
soldiers and Tisits Paris — Formation of the National Qoord — In- 
aolence of La Fajette and Baill^' — Madame de Tourael become* 
GovemeBB of the Eoyal children — Lefters of Marie Aiitoitiette go 
their chsTBcler, audon lierown views of Edncntion. 

BUT even bo solemn a grief as that for a dead child 
fihe was not Buffered to indulge long. Even for 
such a purpose Royalty is not always allowed the 
respite which would be conceded to those in a more 
moderate station ; aud affairs in Paris hegan to 
assame so menacing a character that she was forced 
to rouse herself to support her husband. Deuiagogues 
in Paris excited the lower classes of the citizens to 
formidaLile tutoults. The troops were tampered with ; 
they mutinied ; and, -when the Assembly so violated 
its duty as to take the mutineers under its protection, 
and to intercede witb the King for their pardon, 
Louis, or, as we should probably say, Neeker, did not 
Tenture to refuse, though it was plain that the condign 
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pitnishuient of such an ofFonce was indispensable to tlit 
maintenance of diacipliae for the future. And Louis 
felt the bumiliatiou so deeply tbat some of tliose about 
hiru, the Count d'Artoia taking the lead in that party, 
wure able to induce him to bring np from the frontier 
some German and Swiss regiments, which, as not 
having been exposed to the contagion of the capital, 
were free from the prevailing taint of disloyalty. But 
Louis was incapable of carrying out any plan resolutely. 
He selected the Commander with judgement, placing 
the troops under the orders of a veteran of the Seven 
Years' War, the old Marshal de Broglie, who, though 
more than seventy years of age, gladly brought once 
more hia tried skill and valour to the service of his 
iovereign. But the King, even while entrusting him 
with this command, disarmed him at the same moment 
by a strict order to avoid all bloodshed and violence ; 
though nothing could be more obvious than that such 
outbreaks as the Marshal was likely to be called on to 
suppress, could not be quelled by gentle means. 

The Orleanists and Mirabeau probably knew nothing 
of this humane or rather pusillanimous order, thougli 
most of the secrets of the Court were betrayed to 
itbem ; but Mirabeau saw in the arrival of the soldiers 
a fresh opportunity of making the King feel the 
folly of the Minister in rejecting hia advances. 
And in a speech of unusual power, he thundered 
against those whohadadvi-sed the bringing up of troops, 
as he declared, to overawe the Assembly ; though, in 
fact, nothing but their presence and active exertions 
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could prevent the A8sembl_y from being overawed 1: 
the mob. But imdoobtedly, at this timehia own firat 
object was to use the populace of Paris to terrify the 
members into obedience to himself. In one of his ends 
he succeeded ; he drove Necker from office. He carried 
the address which he proposed, to entreat the King to 
withdraw the troops ; but Louis had for the moment 
resolved on adopting bolder counsels than those of 
Necker. He declined to comply with the petition, 
declaring that it was his doty to keep in Paris a force 
sufficient to preserve the public tranquillity, though, if 
the Assembly were disquieted by their neighbourhood, 
fae expressed his willingness to remove their session 
to some more distant town. And at the same time he 
dismissed Necker from office, banishing him from 
France, but ordering him to keep his departure secret. 
The Queen had evidently had great influence in 
bringing him to this decision ; but how cordially she 
approved of all the concessions which the King had 
already made, aud how clearly she saw that more still 
remained to be done before the necessary reformation 
could be pronounced complete, the letter which on the 
evening of Necker's dismissal she wrote to Madame 
de Polignac convincingly proves. She had high ideas 
of the authority which a King was legitimately en- 
titled to exercise ; and tM what she regarded as undue 
reatrictiona on it, injurious to his dignity, she would 
never consent. She probably regarded them as ab- 
stract questions which had but little bearing on the 
Bubstantial welfare of the people in general; but of 
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all measures to increase the happiness of all classe&i 
even of the very lowest, she was throughout the 
warmest advocate. 

" July 11, 1789. 

" I cannot sleep, my dear heart, without letting you 
know that M. Necker is gone. MM. de Breteuil and 
de la Vauguyon will be summoned to the Council to- 
morrow. God grant that we may at last be able to 
do all the good with which we are wholly occupied. 
The moment will be terrible; but I have courage, 
and provided that the honest folks support us without 
exposing themselves needlessly, 1 think that I have 
vigour enough in myself to impart some to others. 
But it is more than ever necessary to bear in mind 
that all classes of men, so long as they are honest, 
are equally our subjects, and to know how to distin- 
guish those who are right-thinking in every district 
and in every rank. My God 1 if people could only 
believe that these are my real thoughts, perhaps they 
would love me a little. But I must not think of mv- 
self. The glory of the King, that of his son, and the 
happiness of this ungrateful nation, are all that I can, 
all that I ought to wish for ; for as for your friend- 
ship, my dear heart, I reckon on that always. . . ." 

Such language and sentiments were worthy of a 
Sovereign. . That the feelings here expressed were 
genuine and sincere, the whole life of the writer is a 
standing proof; and yet already fierce wicked spirits, 
even of women (for never was it more clearly seen 
than in France at this time, how far, when women 
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are cniel, they exceed the worst of man in ferocity,} 
■were thirsting for her blood. Already a woman in 
education and ability far above the lowest class, oue 
whose energy afterwards raised her to be, if not the 
avowed head, at least the moving spirit of a numcroua 
party, Madame Roland, was urging the public prose- 
cution, or, if the nation were not ripe for such a formal 
outrage, the secret assassination of both Kiug and 
Queen.* But, however benevob^nt and patriotic were 
the Queen's intentions, it became instantly evident 
that those who had counselled the dismissal of Necket 
had given their advice in entire ignorance of the hold 
which he had established on the affections of the 
Parisians ; while the new Prime Minister, the Baron 
de Brefeuil, whose previous office had connected him 
with the police, was, on that account, very unpopular 
with a class which is very numerous in all large cities. 
The populace of Paris broke out at once in riots which 
amounted to insurrection. Thousands of citizens, not 
all of the lowest class, decorated with green cockades, 
the colour of Necker's livery, and armed with every 
variety of weapon, paraded the streets, bearing aloft 
busts of Necker and the Due d'Orl^ans, without stopping, 
in their madness, to consider how incongruous a com- 
bination they were presenting. The most ridiculous 
stories were circulated about the Queen ; it was affirmed 

• A letter of Mine. Roliuid dated the S6tli of tliia verj montli, Julj, 
1789, declares that tlie people " are undone if the Naliotial AsBamblj 
does not proceed tcriouslj and regularly to tlio trial of the illustrioiu 
beads (tlie King and Qubdu), or if gome generoua Deciui doea not 
risk his life to take tLein." 
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that she had caused the Hall of the Aaaembly to be 
DDdcrmined, that she might blow it up with gun- 
powder ;* and, by way of averting or avenging eo 
dtrocioua an act, the mob began to set fire to houses 
in different quarters of the city. Growing bolder at 
the sight of their own violence, they broke open the 
prisons, and thus obtained a reinforcement of hundreds 
of desperadoes, ripe for any wickedness. The troops 
were paralysed by Louis' imbecile order to avoid 
bloodshed, and in the same proportion the rioters were 
encouraged by their inaction and evident helplessness. 
They attacked the great armoury, and equipped them- 
selves with its contents, applying to the basest uses 
time-honoured weapons, monuments of ancient valour 
and patriotism. The spear with which Dunois had 
cleared his country of the British, invaders; the sword 
■with which the first Bourbon King had rout<!d Eg- 
mont's cavalry at Ivry, were torn down from the walla 
to arm the vilest of mankind for rapine and slaughter, 

TluB Btoiy reiwhed even difltant proTiuciw. Od the 2111i of Julj 
Aitliur Young, bcmg at ColmBr was asaurcd at the table-d'h&te, " that 
the Queeo had a plot, nearlj on the point of eiecution, to blow up the 
national Asaemblj bj a mine, and to march the armj instantlj to 
;re all Paris." A Brench officer prBsumed but to doubt of the 
truth of it, and was immadiatetj oterpowered with nuiahers of 
tongues. A dcputj had written it ; they had aeeo the letter. And 
•t Dijon a veek later he tells us that " the current report at present, 
hiirh all possible credit is given, is tbat Ihe Queen baa been con- 
icted of a plot to poison the Kiug and Monaieur, and give the 
Begeoey to the Count d'Artoia, to aet ilro to Paris, and blow up the 
'alaia aoyal by a mine."— Arthur Young's " Trayela, 4c., in France," 
143, 151. 
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Tliey stormed the H6td dc Ville, and got [i 
of the municipal chest, containing three tnilliouH of 
francs; and now, more and more intoxicated with 
their triumph, and with the evidtince which all these 
exploits afforded that the whole city was at their mercy, 
they proceeded to give their riot a regular organ! satioti. 
hy establishing a committee to sit in the Guildhall 
and direct their future proceedings. Lawless and 
ferocious as was the main body of the rioters, there 
were shrewd heads to guide their fury ; and the very 
first order issued by tlais committee was marked by 
Such acute foresight, and such a skilful adaptation lo 
the requirements of the moment, and the humour of 
the people, that it remains in force to this day.. Itwa» 
hardly strange that men in open insurrection againat 
the Kiug's authority should turu their wrath against 
one of its conspicuous emblems, consecrated though it 
was hy usage of immemorial antiquity, and by many 
a heroic achievement, the snow-white banner bearing 
the golden lilies. But that glorious ensign could not 
belaid aside till another was substitnted for it: and 
the colours of the city, red and blue, and white, the 
colour of the army, were now blended together to form 
the tricolour flag which has since won for itself a • 
wider renown than even the deedaof Bayard or Turenne 
had shed upon the lilies, and with which, under every 
form of government, the nation has permanently iden- 
tified itself. 

They demanded more men, and a committee with 
three millions of francs could easily command recruito. 
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They stormed the H6tel des Invalides, where thousands 
of muskets were kept iBt for instant use ; one division 
of regular troops, whose commander, the Baron de 
Beserival, was a resolute man, determined to do his 
duty, mutinying against his orders, and refusing to fire 
on the mob. They took possession of the city gates, 
and, thinking themselves now strong enough for any 
exploit, on the third day of the insurrection, the 
14th of July, they marched in overpowering force to 
attack the Bastille. 

In former times the Bastille had been the great fort- 
ress of the city; and, as such, it had been fortified 
with all the resources of the engineer's art. Massive 
well-armed towers rose at numerous points above walls 
of great height and solidity. A deep fosse surrounded 
it, and, when well supplied and garrisoned, it had 
been regarded with pride by the citizens, as a bulwark 
capable of defying the utmost efi'orts of a foreign 
enemy, and not the less to be admired because they 
never expected it to be exposed to such a test ; but as 
a warlike fortress it had long been disused. In recent 
times it had only been known as the state prison iden- 
tified more than any other with the worst acts of des- 
potism and barbarity. As such it was now as much 
detested as it had formerly been respected ; and it had 
nothing but the outward appearance of strength to 
resist an attack. Evidently the military authorities 
had never anticipated the possibility that the mob 
would rise to such a height of audacity. But the 
rioters were now encouraged by two days of unbroken 
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success, and tliose who spurred them on were well- 
informed as well as fearless. They knew that the 
castle was in such a state that its apparent strength 
was its real weakness ; that its entire garrison consisted 
of little more than a hundred soldiers, most of whom 
were superannuated veterans, a force inadequate to 
man one-tenth of the defences; and that the Governor, 
De Launay, though perHOtiallj brave, was a man devoid 
of presence of miud and nervous under rcBponsibility. 

Led by a brewer named Santerre, who for the next 
three years bore a conspicuous part in all the worst 
deeds of ferocity and horror, they assailed the gates Id 
vast numbers. While the attention of the scanty gar- 
rison was fully occupiiid by this assault, another party 
scaled the walls at a point where there was not even & 
sentinel to give the alarm, and let down one draw- 
bridge across the fosse, while another was loosened, u 
is believed, by traitors in the garrison itself. Swarm- 
ing across the passage thus opened to them, thousands 
of the assailants rushed in; murdered the Governor, 
officers, and almost everyone of the garrison ; and 
with a savage ferocity, as yet unexampled, though but 
a faint omen of their future crimes, they cut o£f the 
head and hands of De Launay and several of their chief 
victims, and, sticking them on pikes, bore theni as 
trophies of their victory through the streets of the city. 

The news of what had been done came swiftly to 
Versailles, where it excited feelings in the Assembly 
which, had the King or his advisers been capable of 
availing themselves of it with skill and firmness, might 
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have led to a salutary chaDge in the policy of that 
body. For the greater part of the deputies were 
thoroughly alarmed at the violence of Santerre and his 
companions, and would in all probability have supported 
the King in taking strong measures for the restoration 

m 

of order. But Louis could not be roused, even by the 
murder of his own faithful servant, to employ force 
to save those who might be similarly menaced. The 
only expedient which occurred to his mind was to 
concede all that the rioters required ; and at mid-day 
on the 15th he repaired to the Assembly and announced 
that he had ordered the removal of the troops from 
Paris and from Versailles ; declaring that he trusted 
himself to the Assembly, and wished to identify him- 
self with the nation. The Assembly could hardly have 
avoided feeling that it was a strange time to select for 
withdrawing the troops, when an armed mob was in 
possession of the capital; but, as they had formerly 
requested that measure, they thought themselves bound 
now to applaud it, and, being for the moment touched 
by the compliment paid to themselves, when he quitted 
the Hall they unanimously rose and followed him, 
Escorting him back to the Palace with vehement cheers. 
A vast crowd filled the outer courts, who caught the 
contagion, and shouted out a demand for a sight of 
the whole Royal Family; and presently when the 
Queen brought out on the balcony her only remaining 
boy, whom the death of his brother had raised to the 
rank of Dauphin, and saluted them with a graceful bow, 
the whole mass burst out in one vociferous acclamation. 



Yet even in that moment of congratulation there 
were baa« and malignant spirits in tbe crowd, full of 
bitterness against the Royal Family, and especially 
against the Queen, whom they had evidently been 
taught to regard as the chief obstacle to the reforniK 
■which they desired. Her faithful waiting- woman, Ma- 
dame de Campan, had gone down into the courtyard 
and mingled with the crowd, to be the better able to 
judge of their real frelings. She could see that many 
were disguised ; and one woman, whose veil of black 
lace with which she concealed her features, showed 
that she did not belong to the lowest class, seized ber 
violently by the arm^ calling her by her name, and 
liidding her " go and tell her Queen not to interfere 
any more in the government, but to leave her husband 
and tlie good States-General to work out the happiness 
of the people." Others she heard uttering threats of 
vengeance against Madame de Polignac. And one, 
while pouring forth "a thousand invectives" againel 
both King and Queen, declared that it should soon be 
impossible to find even a fragment of the throne on 
which they were now seated. 

Marie Antoinette was greatly alarmed, not for her- 
self, but for her husband, and, now that he had de- 
termined on withdrawing the soldiers from the capital, 
she earnestly entreated him to accompany them, taking 
the not unreasonable view that the violence of the 
Parisian mob would be to some extent quelled, and the 
well-intentioned portion of the Assembly would have 
greater boldness to support thdr opinioun, if the King 
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were thus placed out of the reach of danger from any 
fresh outbreak ; and it was generally understood that 
an attack on Versailles itself was anticipated.* She 
felt so certain of the wisdom of such a course, and so 
sanguine of prevailing, that she packed up her diamonds ; 
burnt many of her papers, and drew up a set of orders 
for the arrangement of the details of the journey. But 
on the morning of the 16th she was compelled to inform 
Madame Campau that the plan was given up. Large 
portions of the Parisian mob, and among them one depu- 
tation of the fish women, who on this, as well as on 
more festive occasions, claimed equally to take the 
lead, had come out to demand that the King should 
visit Paris ; and the Ministerial Council thought it 
safer for him to comply with that petition than to 
throw himself into the arms of the soldiers, a step 
which might not improbably lead to a civil war. 

To the Queen this seemed the most dangerous course 
of all. She knew that both at Versailles and at Paris 
the agents of the Duke d'Orl^ans had been scattering 
money with a lavish hand ; and she scarcely doubted 
that either on his road, or in the city, her husband 
would be assassinated, or at the least detained by the 
mob as a prisoner and a hostage. 

Had she not feared to increase his danger, she would 
have accompanied him ; but at such a crisis it 
required more courage and fortitude to separate herself 
from him, and the most courageous part was ever that 

* " Oar d^ ce moment on mena9ait YersaiUes d*une incursion de 
gens arm^ de Paris." Mme. de Campan, c. 14. 
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wliich was most tahiral to her. But, though she took 
no precautions for herself, she was as thoughtful as ever 
for her friends; and, knowing how obnoxious the 
Duchess de Polignac was to the multitude, she insisted 
on her departing with her family. The Duchesse fled. 
not nuwitlingly; and at the same time others also 
quitted Versailles who had not the same plea of delicacy 
of sex to excuse their terrors, and wlio were bound by 
every principle of duty to remain by the King's side 
the more steadily the greater might be the danger. 
The Prince de Conde, who certainly at one time lind 
been a brave man, aud had won an honourable name, 
worthy of his intrepid ancestor, in the Seven Yeara' War; 
his brother, the Prince de Conti ; the Count d'Artois, 
who, having always been the advocate of the most 
violent measiirea, was doubly bound to stand forward 
in defence of hia king and brother, all fled, setting the 
first example of that base emigration which eventually 
left the king defenceless in the midst of hia enemies. 
The Baron de Breteuil and some of the Ministers, 
made similar provision for their own safety; though 
it may be said, as some extenuation of tbeir ignoble 
flight, that they had no longer any official duties to 
detain them, wince the King bad already dismissed 
them ; and on the evening of the 16th had written lo 
Neckev to beg him to return without delay and resume 
his office, claiming his instant obedience as a proof of 
the attachment and fidelity which he had promised 
when departing five days before. 

On the morning of the 17th Louis set out for Puris 
in a single carnage, escorted by a very slender guard 
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and accompanied by a partj- of the deputies. He was 
fully alive to the danger he was iDciirring. He knew 
that threats had been openly nttered tliat be should 
not reach Paris alive ;• and he had prepared ' for his 
journey as for death, burning his papers, taking tlie 
sacrament, and making arrangements for a regency. 
Marie Antoinette was almost hopeless nf hia safety ; 
She sat with her children in her private room, shed- 
ding no tears, lest the knowledge of her grief should 
increase the alarm of her attendauts ; but her carriages 
were kept harnessed, and she had prepared and learnt 
by heart a abort speech, with which, if the worst news 
which she apprehended should arrive, she intended to 
repair to the Assembly, and claim its protaction for the 
wife and children of their Sovereign.! But, often, as she 
rehearsed it, her voice, in spite of all her efforts, was 
iiroken by soba, and her reiterated exclamation, " They 
wiii never let him return," but too truly expressed the 
deep forebodings of her heart. 

They were not yet fated to be realised; the Insur- 
rection Committee had already organised a force which 
they had entitled the National Guard, and of which they 
had conferred the command on the Marquis de La 
Fayette. And at the gates of the city the King was 
met by him and the mayor, a man named Eailiy, who 
had achieved a considerable reputation as a mathe- 

• Laoretelle, Vol. VII. p. 105. 

t She meant to saj, " Uesaieura, je liens remcttre outre tos niAins 
Toponse et la. tmille de Totre BouTerain. Ko eouDtei pas que I'ou 
J^imigaa BUr la torre ce qui a Ua am dons le eiol." Mma. de Cam. 
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raaficlaii and au astronomer, but who was thoroiiglily 
imbued with the levelling and irreligious doctrines of 
the School of the Encyclopedists, No men in Paris were 
less likely to treat their Sovereign with due respect. 

Since his return from America La Fayette had been 
living in retirement on his eatate, till at the recent 
election he had been returned to the States-General as 
one of the representatives of the nobles for his native 
province of Auvergne. He bad taken no part in the 
debates, being entirely destitute of political abilities ;* 
and he had apparently no very distinct political views, 
but wavered between a desire for a republic, such as 
that of which he had witnessed the establishment in 
America, and a feeling in favour of a limited monarchy 
such as he understood to exist in Great Britain. 
though he had no accurate comprehension of its aioHl 
essential principles. But his ruling passion was a 
desire for popularity; and as he had always been vain 
of his unbending ill manners aH a proof of his liberal 
sentiments,! and as his vanity made him regard kings 
and queens with a general dislike, as being of a rank 
superior to his own, he looked on the present occurrence 

• Kapoleon seoma to liave formod tliis opinioa of liis political tIoits. 
"SelanM. Glourgalid, liuonaparto, causant il Stc. Helena lo traitalt 
avec plus do mopris (que Mrae do Stael ) ' La Fajetta itait encore un 
au(n> niais. II £tait nultsmenttaillopoiU' lerftte iju'il avait kjouer • . . 
Cetait un homme eauB taleuta, ni tivils, ni militoires ; esprit borne, 
caract^re dissimule, doming par des idees ragiiea de liberty mal 
dig^rSei chex lui i mal conf ues.' " Biograplue IFiiivenelle. 
t Id his Memoirs he boasts of tlie " gaucherie de 
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I grfces de la Cour." p. 7. 
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as a favourable opportunity for gaining the goodwill of 
the mob, by showing marked disrespect to Louis. He 
would not even pay him the ordinary compliment of ap- 
pearing in uniform, but headed his new troops in plain 
clothes ; and even those were not such as belonged to 
his rank, but were the ordinary dress of a plain citizen. 
While Bailly's address, as Louis entered the gates, was 
marked with the most studied and gratuitous insolence. 
" Sire," said he, ** I present to Your Majesty the keys 
of your good city of Paris. They are the same which 
were presented to Henri IV. He had conquered his 
people : to-day the people have conquered their king." 
Louis proceeded onwards to the H6tel de Ville, in a 
strange procession, headed by a numerous band of 
fishwomen, always prominent, and recruited at every 
step by a crowd of rough peasant-looking men, armed 
with bludgeons, scythes, and every variety of rustic 
weapons, evidently on the watch for some opportunity 
to create a tumult, and seeking to provoke one by 
raising from time to time vociferous shouts of " Vive la 
Nation," and uttering ferocious threats against anyone 
who might chance to exclaim, *' Vive le Roi." But 
they were disconcerted by the perfect calmness of the 
King, on whom danger to himself seemed the only 
thing incapable of making an impression. On Bailly's 
insolent speech he had made no comment, remarking in 
a whisper to his principal attendant, that he had 
better appear not to have heard it. And now at the 
H6tel de Ville his demeanour was as unruffled as if 
everything that had happened had been in perfect 
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accordance with his wishes. He made a short speech 
in which he confirmed all the conceBsions and promiBes 
which he had previously made. He even placed in his 
hat a tricolour cocliade, which the mayor had the 
effrontery to present to him, though it was the emblem 
of the revolt of his subjects and of the defeat of his 
troops. And, at last such an effect had bis fearless 
dignity on even the fiercest of his enemies, that 
when he afterwards came out on the balcony to show 
himself to the crowd beneath, the whole mass raised 
the shout of "Vive le Roi," with as much enthusiasm 
as had ever greeted the most feared or the most beloved 
of his predecesBora. 

His return to the barrier resembled a triumphal pro- 
cession. Yet, happy as it seemed that outrage had 
thus been averted and unanimity restored, the result 
of the day cannot perhaps be deemed entirely fortunate, 
since it probably contributed to fix more deeply in the 
King's mind the belief that concession to clamour was 
the course most likely to be successful. Nor did the 
Queen, though for the moment her despondency was 
changed to thankful exultation, at all conceal from 
herself that the perils which had been escaped were 
certain to recur; and that vigilance and firmness would 
surely again be called for to repel them, qiialitieB 
which she could find in herself, but which she might 
well doubt her ability to impart to others.* 

* See her letter to Mercj, without date, bnt apparratlj imttoi 
■ dav or two after the King's jonme; tg Paris. FeuilleC de Conohet, 
I. 288. 
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Her own attention was for a moment occupied by 
the necessary work of selecting a new governess for 
her children in the place of Madame de Polignac ; and 
after some deliberation her choice fell on the Marchio- 
ness de Tourzel, a lady of the most spotless character, 
who seems to have been in every respect well fitted 
for 80 important an office. As Marie Antoinette had 
scarcely any previous acquaintance with her, it was by 
her character alone that she had been recommended to 
her ; as was gracefully expressed in the brief speech with 
which Marie Antoinette delivered her little charges into 
her hands. ** Madame," said she, •* I formerly entrusted 
my children to friendship, to-day I entrust them to 
virtue ;*** and, a day or two afterwards, to make easier 
the task which the Marchioness had not undertaken 
without some unwillingness, she addressed her a 
letter in which she describes the character of her son, 
and her own principles and method of education with 
an impartiality and soundness of judgement, which 
could not have been surpassed by one who had devoted 
her whole attention to the subject. 

" July 26, 1789. 

" My son is four years and four months old, all but 
two days. I say nothing of his size nor of his general 
appearance; it is only necessary to see him. His 
health has always been good, but even in his cradle 
we perceived that his nerves were very delicate. . . . 
This delicacy of his nerves is such that any noise to 

* SouTenin de Quarante Ans, (by Mme. de Tourzel's daughter). 
p. 80. 
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which he is not accustomed frightens him. For t 
stance, he is afraid of doga because he once heard one 
bark close to him ; and I have never obliged him to 
see one, because I believe that, as his reason growM 
stronger, his fears will pass away. Like all children 
who are strong and bealthy he is very giddy, very 
volatile, and violent in his passions; but he is a good 
child, tender, and even caressing when his giddiness 
does not run away with him. He has a great sense cf 
what is due to himself, which, if he be well manageJ, 
one may some day turn to his good. Till be is entirely 
at hia ease with anyone, he can restrain himself, and 
even stifle bis impatience and hia iuclination to angiT. 
in order to appear gentle and amiable. He is admir- 
ably faithful when once he haa promised anythinij, but 
he is very indiscreet; he is thoughtless in repeating , 
anything that he has heard | and often, without in the 
least intending to tell stories, he adds circumstances 
which his own imagination has put into his bead. 
This is his greatest fault, and it is one for which he 
must be corrected. However, taken altogether, I sny 
again, he is a good child; and by treating him with 
allowance, and at the same time with firmness, which 
must be kept clear of severity, we shall always be able 
to do all that we can wish with him. But severity 
would revolt him, for be has a great deal of resolution 
for bis age. To give you an instance, from his very 
earliest childhood the word pai-don has always offended 
him. He will say and do all that you can wish when 
he is wrong, but as for the word pardon be nevur 
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proDounces it without tears and infinite difficulty. 

"I have always accustomed my children to have 
great confidence in me; and, when they have done 
wrong, to tell me themselves ; and then, when I scold 
them, this enables me to appear pained and afflicted 
at what they have done rather than angry. I have 
accustomed them all to regard * yes' or * no' once uttered 
by me as irrevocable ; but I always give them reasolis^ 
for my decision, suitable to their ages, to prevent 
their thinking that ray decision comes from ill-humour. 
My son cannot read, and he is very slow at learning, 
but he is too giddy to apply. He has no pride in his 
heart, and I am very anxious that he should continue 
to feel so. Our children always learn soon enough 
what they are. He is very fond of his sister, and has 
a good heart. Whenever anything gives him pleasure, 
whether it be the going anywhere, or that anyone 
gives him anything, his first movement always is to 
ask that his sister may have the same. He is light- 
hearted by nature. It is necessary for his health that 
he should be a great deal in the open air ; and I think 
it is better to let him play and work in the garden on 
the terrace, than to take him longer walks. The ex- 
ercise which children take in running about and play- 
ing in the open air is much more healthy than forcing 
them to walk, which often makes their backs ache."* 

Some of these last recommendations may seem to 
show that the governess was to some extent regarded 
as a nurse as well as a teacher ; and, when we find 

* Feuillet de Conches. I. 240. 
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Marie Antoinette complaining of want of discretion 
in a child of four years old, it may perhaps be thought 
that she is expecting rather more of such tender years 
than is often found in them ; that she is inclined to 
be over-exacting rather than over-indulgent ; an error 
the more venial, since it is probable that the educators 
of princes are more likely to go astray in the opposite 
"direction. But it is impossible to avoid being struck 
with the candour with which she judges her boy's 
character ; and with the judiciousness of her system 
of education ; and equally impossible to resist the con- 
viction that a boy of good disposition, trained by such 
a mother, had every chance of becoming a blessing to 
his subjects, if fate had only allowed him to succeed 
to the throne which she had still a right to look for- 
ward to for him as his assured inheritance. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

Necker resumes office — Outrages in the Proyinces — PusiUanimitj of 
the body of the Nation — Parties in the Assembly — Views of the 
Ck>n8titutionaIi8ts or " Plain" — Bamave makes overtures to the Court 
— ^The Queen rejects them — The Assembly abolishes all priyileges, 
August 4 — Debates on the Teto— An attack on Versailles is threat- 
ened — Great scarcity in Paris — The King sends his plate to be 
melted down— The Regiment of Flanders is brought up to Ver- 
sailles — A Military Banquet is held in the Opera House — October 
5th, a mob from Paris marches on Versailles — Blunders of La Fayette 
—Ferocity of the mob on the 5th — Attack on the Palace on the 
6th — Danger and heroism of the Queen — The Boyal Family re- 
more to Paris — ^Their reception at the barrierj and at the H6tel de 
Ville — Shabbiness of the Tuileries — ^The King fixes his residence 
there. 

NECEER bad obeyed tbe King's summons the 
moment that he received it ; and before the end 
of the month he returned to Versailles and resumed 
his office. But even before the King's despatch 
reached him, Paris had witnessed terrible proofs that 
the tranquillity which the King's visit to the capital 
was supposed to have re-established, was but temporary. 
The populace had broken out into fresh tumults, mur- 
dering some of Breteuil's colleagues with circumstances 
of frightful barbarity ; while intelligence of similar 
•disturbances in the provinces was constantly arriving. 
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111 Normandy, in Alaace, and in Proveiite, in tlu' 
towns, and in the rural districts the townspeople ami 
the peasants rose against their wealthier neighbours or 
their landlords, burning their houses, and cominoiily 
murdering the owners with the moat revolting Wr- 
barity. Some were torn in pieces, name w«re roasted 
alive ; some had actually portions of their flesh cut oil' 
and eaten by their murderers in their own sight, before 
the blow was given which terminated their agonies. 
Their sex did not save ladies from being victims of the 
same cruelties, nor did it prevent women from beiiiy 
iictors in them, 

Yet the horror of these scenes was scarcely stranger 
than the pusillanimity of those who endured them un- 
resistingly. For there were not wanting instanceB of 
magistrates honest enough to detest, and courageous 
enough to chastise such outrages; and wherever thf 
effort was raade it succeeded so completely as to fix no 
slight criminality on those who submitted to them. 
In Dauphiny the States of the province raised a 
small guard, which quelled the first attempts to cause 
riots there, and hanged the ringleaders. In Mticon a 
similtir force, though uot three hundred strong, en- 
countered a band of brigands sis thousand in number, 
and brought back, two hundred prisoners, the chiefs of 
whom were instantly executed, and by their prompt 
punishment tranquillity was restored. Similar firm- 
ness would have saved other districts, which now 
allowed themselves to be the victims of ravage and 
murder; as afterwards it would have preserved the 
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whole country, even when the madness and wickedness 
of subsequent years were at their height ; for in no 
part of the kingdom did those who perpetrated or 
sjonpathised with the crimes which have made the 
Revolution a byword, approach the number of those 
who loathed them, but who had not the courage or 
foresight to withstand them. It seemed as if a long 
course of misgovernment, and the example of the 
profligacy and impiety set by the higher classes for 
many generations, had demoralised the entire people ; 
some in their excesses discarding the ordinary instincts 
of human beings ; while the bulk of the nation had lost 
even that courage which had once been among its 
most shining qualities, and had no longer the manli- 
ness to resist outrages which they abhorred, even 
when their own safety was staked upon their repression. 
And similar weakness was exhibited in the Assembly 
itself. For, unquestionably, the party which at last 
prevailed was not that which was originally the 
strongest. Like most Assemblies of the kind, it was 
divided into three parties. The extreme Royalists, or 
** the Right ;" the extreme Reformers (who were sub- 
divided into several sections), or "the Left;" and, 
between them, the moderate Constitutionalists, or "the 
Plain," as they were called, from occupying seats in 
the middle of the Hall, between the raised benches on 
either side. And to the last party belonged all the 
men most distinguished either for statesmanlike per- 
ceptions or for eloquence; Mirabeau himself agreeing 
with them in all their leading principles, though he 
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never formally enrolled himaelf in the ranks of any 
party. 

The majority of the Constitutionalists were aa loyal 
to the King's person and dignity aa the extreme 
Royalists; their most eloquent speaker, a yoiing 
lawyer named Barnave, at the first opening of thi' 
States, had even sought to open a direct communira- 
tion with the Court, bogging Madame de Lamballe* 
to assure the Queen of the wish of himself and all bis 
friends to maintain the King in the full enjoyment 
and exercise of what he called a Constitutional authority, 
borrowing the idea and expression from the English 
Government. But, though Marie Antoinette had no 
objection to the King of his own accord renouncing 
portions of the power which had been claimed and 
exerted by his predecessors, she would not hear of the 
States taking upon themselves to impose such sacrifices 
on him, or to curtail his authority by any exercise of 
their own; and she rejected with something like dis- 
daiu the support of those whose alliance waa only to 
be purchased on such conditions. Barnave, like Mira- 
beau, felt insulted; determined to revenge himself; 
and for a while united himself to the fiercest of the 
Kepiiblicans ; while the Right, with incredible folly, often 
played into bis band, joining the Left, of which many 
members avowedly aimed at the abolition of Royalty, 
and with none of whom they had one opinion or senti- 
ment in common, to defeat the Conatitutionaliats, with 
whom they practically had but very slight differenccK. 
* Memoires de la Piiaeetae de LamboUe. I. 3i3. 
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And thus, as with a base pusillanimity, many, both of 
the Right and of the Plain, fled from the country after 
the tumults of October, the mastery of the Assembly 
gradually fell into the hands of that party which con- 
tained by far fewer men of ability or honesty than 
either of the others ; but which surpassed them both 
in distinctness of object, and in unscrupulous resolution 
to carry out its views. 

But the events of July, the mutiny of the troops, 
the successful insurrection of the mob, the destruction 
of the Bastille, and the visit of Louis to Paris had been 
a series of damaging blows to the Government ; and, as 
each successive exploit gave encouragement to the 
movement party, events proceeded with extreme rapidity. 
Necker, who returned to Versailles on the 27th of July, 
showed more clearly than ever his unfitness for the 
chief post in the administration at such a crisis, by 
devoting himself solely to financial arrangements, and 
omitting to take, on the part of the Crown, the initiative 
in any one of the Reforms which the King had pro- 
mised. Those he permitted to be entrusted to a Com- 
mittee of the Assembly ; and the Committee had 
scarcely met when the Assembly took the matter into 
its own hands ; and in a strange panic and, at a single 
sitting, swept away the privileges of both nobles and 
clergy, those who seemed personally most concerned 
in their maintenance being the foremost in urging 
their suppression. A member of the oldest nobility 
proposed the abolition of the privileges of the nobles . 
A bishop moved the extinction of tithes ; Bretons, 
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Biirgundiaus, Provenjala, renounced for their fellow- 
citizens the old distinctions and iramunitieg to whicii 
each province had hitherto clung with an unyielding, if 
Romewhat nnreasoniug attachment, and the wholn was 
crowned by the Archbishop of Paris proposing a 
celebration of the Te Deum as an expression uf 
gratitude to God for having inspired a series of actions 
calculated to confer so much happiness on the nation. 
Though he could not avoid seeing the ini8cbievonn 
character of many of the resolutions thus tumiiltiiouBly 
passt'd, and though his Royal assent to them waK 
asked in language uncercmoDioua and almost per- 
emptory in its cnrtnesa, Louis could not bring him- 
self, or perhaps did not venture to refuse his sanction 
to them. He had laid down a rule for himself to 
refuse no concession except such as on ruligious 
grounds his conscience might revolt from, and on the 
13tb he signified his formal acceptance of tho resolu- 
tions, and of the title of " Restorer of French Liberty." 
It was an act of great weakness ; and was rewarded, 
as such acts generally are, hy further encroachments 
oil his authority. The progress of the Left was not 
even arrested hy a quarrel between yome of its members, 
who, being clergymen, were not inclined to bo reduced 
to beggary hy the extinction of their incomes, and 
Mirabeau, who, not unnaturally, bore the priests 
especial ill-will. Beibre tho end of the month the 
Assembly even deprived the King of the power of 
withholding his assent from measures which it might 
pass, enacting that he should no longer possess an 
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absolute " Veto,** as it was called, and Necker, exhibit- 
ing on this question an incapacity more glaring than 
even his former conduct had displayed, induced the 
King to yield this point also ; and to express his own 
preference for what its contrivers called a suspensive 
Veto ; a power, that is, of withholding his assent to 
any measure till it had been passed by two successive 
Assemblies. The discussions on this most momentous 
point had been very vehement in the Assembly itself; 
and, besides the greatness of the principle involved in 
the decision, they have a peculiar importance as 
showing that Mirabeau liad not the absolute power 
over the minds of the members which he believed him- 
self to possess ; since he contended with all the energy 
of his temper, and with irresistible force of argument, 
aigainst a vote which, as he declared, could only take 
the power from the King to vest it in the Assembly, 
and yet was wholly unable to carry more than a small 
minority with him in his opposition. 

And this defeat may have had some share in prompt- 
ing him to countenance and aid, if indeed he was not 
the original contriver of a plot, which, was undoubtedly 
intended to produce a change in the whole frame- 
work of the government. The harvest had been bad, 
and at the beginning of September Paris was suflFering 
under a scarcity almost as severe as had ever been felt 
in the depth of winter. The emergency was so great 
that the King sent all his plate to the Mint to be 
melted down, to procure money to purchase food for the 
starving citizens ; and many patriotic individuals, 
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Neckei' himself being among the moat muiiificeiit. gave 
their plate and jewels for the same benevolent object. 
But relief procured from such sources was unavoidably 
of too limited a character to last long ; though Necker 
proposed and the Assembly voted taxes of prodigiouo 
amount, they fould not at once be made availalile, and 
some of -the lower classes were said to have died of 
actual famine. In their distress the citizens looked to 
the King, and attributed their misery iu a great degree 
to his ignorance of their situation, which was caused by 
his living at Versailles; they nicknamed him the 
"Baker," as if he could supply them with bread, and 
began to clamour for him at least to take up an 
occasional residence among them in his capital. From 
raising a cry the step was easy to organise a riot to 
compel him to do so. And to this object the partisans 
of the Duke d'Orlt'ans, assisted, if not prompted, by 
Mirabeau, now began to apply themselves, hoping that 
the result would be the deposition of Louis and the 
enthronement of the Duke, who might be glad to takti 
the great orator for his prime minister. 

So certain did the conspirators feel of success, that 
they took no pains to keep their machinations secret. 
As early as the middle of September intelligence was 
received at Versailles that the Parisians would march 
upon that town in force on the 5th of October : and the 
Awsembly was greatly alarmed, believing, not without 
reason, that the object of the intended attack was to 
overawe and overbear them. The magistrates of the 
town were even more terrified, and besought the King 
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to bring up at least one regiment for their protection 
And, prudent and reasonable as the request was, the 
compliance with it furnished the agents of sedition with 
pretexts for further violence. 

A regiment, known as that of Flanders, was sent for 
from the frontiers, and speedily arrived at Versailles, 
when, according to their old and hospitable fashion, tb(i 
Body-guard,* who regarded Versailles as their home, 
invited the officers, and with them the officers of the 
Swiss guard, and those of the town militia also, to a 
banquet on the 1st of October. The opera-house, as 
had often been done in similar instances, was lent for 
the occasion, and the boxes were filled with the chief 
ladies of the court and of the town : and also with 
many members of the Assembly as spectators. So 
enthusiastic were the acclamations that greeted the 
toast of the King's health, that, though Marie An- 
toinette had previously desired that the royal family 
should not appear to have any connection with the 
entertainment, the captain of the guard, the Count 
de Luxembourg, had no difficulty in persuading her 
that it would but be a graceful recognition of such 
spontaneous and sincere loyalty at such a time, if she 
were to honour the banquet with her presence, though 
but by the briefest visit. Louis too accepted the proposal 
with greater warmth than usual, and when the Royal 
pair with their children, the Queen, as was her custom, 
leading one in each hand, descended from their apart- 
ments and walked through the banquet-hall, theenthu- 

* Les Gardes du Corps. 
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siaBrn was redoubled. The spectators, among whom wtre 
many members of the Asst'iubly, caught the contagioii. 
Loyal cheers resounded from every part of the theatre, 
iitid the feelings excited became so fervid that some 
iifficers of the National Guard, who were among the 
guests, reversed their new tricolour coekade, and, din- 
playing the white side outermost, seemed to have 
resumed the time-hoLiour(;d badge under which the 
army had reaped all its old glories. The band struck 
tip a favourite air from one of the new operas, " Peut- 
"U affliger ce qu'on aime?" which those who saw the 
anxiety which recent events had already stamped 
upon the Queen's majestic brow, could hardly avoid 
applying to their royal mistress ; and when it followed 
it up by Blondel's lamentation for Richard " Richard, 
mon Roi, I'lJiiivers t'ahandonne," the first notes 
of the well known song touched a chord in every 
heart, and the whole company, courtiers, ladies, 
soldiers, and deputies were all carried away in a perfect 
delirium of loyal rapture. The whole company 
escorted the royal family back to their apartments ; 
though it was remarked afterwards that some of the 
soldiers, who, on this occasion, were the most vociferous 
in their exultation, were, beforo the end of the same 
week, among the most furious threateners and assail- 
ants of the palace. 

But a demonstration such as this, in which the whole 
number of the soldiers concerned did not exceed 15(X) 
men, could not deter the organisers of the impending 
riot from carrying out their plan : if it did not even 
aid them by the opportunities which it afforded for 
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spreading abroad exaggerated accounts of what lutd 
taken place, as an additional proof of the settled hatreil 
and contempt which the Court entertained for the 
people. Mirabeau bad suggested that the best chance 
of success for an iiiBurrectioii in Paria lav in placing 
women at its head ; and, in compliance with his hint, 
at day-break on the appointed m6ming a wotnttn of 
notitrions infamy of character moved towards the chit-f 
market-place of Paris, beating a drum, and calling on 
all who heard her to follow her.* She soon gathered 
round her a troop of followers worthy of such a leader, 
market wo men, fishwomen, and men in women's clothes, 
whose deep voices, and the power with which they 
brandished their weapons, betrayed their sex throngli 
their disguise. 

One man, Maillard, who had been conspicuous us 
one of the fiercest of the stormers of the Bastille, dis- 
dained any concealment or dress but his own ; they 
chose him for their leader, mingling with their cries 
for bread horrid threats against the Queen and the 
aristocrats. Their numbers increased till they felt 
themselves strong enough to attack the H5tel de Ville, 
A detachment of the National Guard who were on duty 
offered them no resistance, pleading that they had 
received no orders from Iia Fayette ; and the rioters, 
now amounting to many thousands, having armed 
themselves from the stare of muskets and swords which 
tbey found in the armoury, passed on to the barrier, and 
took the road to Versailles. 

' Luuu BUno, III. 156, quoting th* ProceLlure da Chatolet. 
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tened back from his coverts, and by the time that they 
returned the Count de St. Priest, the Miniater of the 
Household, had their carriages ready for them to retire 
to Eambouillet, and he earnestly pressed the adoption 
of such a course. Louis, as usual, could not make up 
his mind. He sat in his chair repeating that it was a 
moment to tliink seriou-sly. "Rather," said Marie 
Antoinette, " say that it is a time to act promptly." 
He would gladly have had her depart with her children, 
but she refused to leave him ; declaring that lier place 
was by his side ; that, as the daughter of Maria Teresa, 
she did not fear death; and after a time he changed 
his niiud and ceased to wish even her to retire, cling- 
ing to his old conviction that conciliation was always 
possible. He believed that he had won over even the 
worst of the mob, and that all danger was past. 

Versailles witnessed a strange scene that morning. 
The moment that the mob reached the town, they 
forced theif way into the Assembly Hall, where 
Maillard, as their spokesman, after terrifying the 
members with ferocious threats against the whole body 
of the Nobles, demanded that the Assembly should 
send a deputation to the King to represent to him the 
distress of the people, and that a party of the women 
should accompany it. Louis consented to receive them, 
and when they reached the Palace, the women, dis- 
orderly and ferocious as they were, were so awed by 
the magnificence and pomp which they beheld, and by 
the actual presence of the King and Queen, that they 
could only summon up a few modest and humble words 
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of petitiou, and one, a young and pretty girl of sevtiii- 
teen, fainted with the excittjuient. One uf ttie Prin- 
cesses brought her a glass of water, she recovered, and, 
86 she knelt to kiss the King's hand, Louis kissed her 
himself, and, transported by bis affability, she and 
her conjpaoLOQB quitted the apartmunt, uttering loud 
cheers for the Kiug and Queen. But this had not 
been the impression which tbeir leaders had intended 
them to receive; and, when they ri'acbed the street, 
their new-born loyalty so exasperated their comrades, 
that the soldiers had some difficulty in saving them 
from their fury. 

Meanwhile, the mob increased every hour. They 
occupied the courtyard of the palace, roaring out fero- 
cious threats, the most sanguinary of which were 
directed against the Queen. The President of the 
Assembly moved that the Members should adjourn and 
repair to the palace for the protection of the Royal 
Family, but Mirabeau resisted the proposal, and pro- 
cured its rejection ; and, when a large party of the 
Members went, as individnals, to place their services 
at the King's disposal, he mingled with the rioters, 
tampering with the soldiers and urging them to espouse 
what he called the cause of the people. As it grew 
dark, the crowd grew more and more tumultuous and 
violent. The Body-guard, who were all gentlemen, 
were faithful and fearless ; but it begau to be seen that 
none of the other troops, not even the Regiment of 
Flanders, conld be trusted. Some of them even fired 
on the Body-guard, and mortally wounded its com- 
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inauder, the Marquis de Savonieres. While Louia ad- 
heriiiff to his unhappy policy of conciliation, even at 
Buch a moment, sent down orders to the officer who 
succeeded to the command, that the men were not to 
use their weapons, and that all hloodshed was to be 
avoided. " Tell the King," replied M. d'Huillier, " that 
his orders shall be obeyed ; but that we shall all be 



The mob grew fiercer when it become known that 
La Fayette and his regiment were approaching. No one 
knew what course he might take, but the ringleaderH 
of the rioters resolved on a strenuous effort to render 
hia arrival useless by their previous success. Guns 
were fired, heavy blows were dealt on the railings of 
the inner courtyard, and on the gates ; and the danger 
seemed so imminent that the mob might force its way 
into the palace that the deputies themselves besought 
the King to delay no longer, but to retire to Rambouillet. 
He was still irresolute ; and still trusting to his plan 
of conciliating by non-resistance. The Queen, though 
more earnest than ever that he should depart, still 
nobly adhered to her own view of duty, and refused 
to leave him ; but, hoping that he might change his 
mind, she gave a written order to keep the carriagL'S 
harnessed, and to prepare to force a passage for them, 
if the life of the King should appear to be in danger ; 
but, she added, they were not to be used if she alone 
were threatened. 

At last-, when it was nearly midnight. La Fayette 
arrived. With n singular perverseness of folly at a 
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time when every moment was of consequence, lie had 
huJted his men a mile out of the town to make them 
El speech iu praise of himself and his own loyalty, and 
to administer to them an oath to be faithful to the 
nation, to the law, and to the King; an oath needless 
if tUey were inclined to keep it, tiaelesa, if they were 
not; and, in the state of feeling then common, mis- 
chievous in the order in which be ranged the powers 
to which be required them to profesa allegiance. At 
last he reached the palace. Leaving bis men below 
he ascended to the King's apartments, and, laying his 
hand on his heart, assured the King that he had no 
more loyal servant than himself. Louia was not given 
to sarcasm ; yet some of the bystanders fancied that 
there was a tone of irony in his voice when in reply 
he expressed his conviction of the Marquis's sincerity ; 
and perhaps La Fayette thought so too, for he proceeded 
to harangue His Majesty on his favourite subject of his 
own courage; describing the dangers which, as he 
affirmed, he had incurred in the course of the day. 
After which lie descended into the courtyard to assure 
the soldiers that the King bad promised to accede to 
their wishes ; and then returned to the Royal apart- 
ments to inform the King that contentment was re- 
stored, and that he himself would be responsible forthe 
tranquillity of the night. 

The Royal Family, exhausted with the fatiguea of 
BO terrible a day, retired to rest, the Queen expressly 
enjoining her ladies to follow her example. Fortunately 
they were too anxious for her safety to obey her, and, 
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with their own attendantfl, kept wat«b in the room 
outside her bedchamber. But La Fayette, in spite of 
the responsibility which he had taken upon himself. 
felt no such anxiety. He declared himself tired and 
sleepy ; and, leaving the palace, went to a friend's 
house to ask for a bed.* Yet he well knew that the 
crowd was still assembled around the palace, and was 
increasing in violence. Though the night was stormy 
and wet the rioters sought no shelter except such as 
was alForded by a hurried resort to the wineshops in 
tlie neighbourhood, where they inflamed their intoxica- 
tiiin, and from which they soon returned to renew their 
savage clamour and threats, increasing the disorder by 
keeping up a frequent fire of their muskets. Through- 
out the night the Due d'Orleans was briskly going to 
and fro, his emissaries scattering money among the 
rioters, who seemed to have no definite purpose or 
plan, till, as day began to break, one of the gates 
leading in to the Princes' Court was seen to be open. 
It had been entrusted to some of La Fayette's soldiers, 
and could not have been opened without treachery. 
The crowd poured in, uttering fiercer threats than ever, 

• Thope IB some uncertainty whoro La Fajetle slept that night. 
LaoretBlle saja it was at the " Maiaoa du Prinoe de Poii, fort Eloign™ 
du chilteau." Cautit Diimaa, meaning to be ss favourable to him as 
possible, plneea him at the Hfltel de Noailles, which is " not one hun- 
dred pacee from the iron gates of the Chapel." (Memoirs of the 
Count de Dumas, I. 159). Howbtot, the nearer be was to the palace 
the more incomprebenaible it is that he should not liare reached the 
palace the neit morning till nearly eight o'clock, two houn after the 
mob bad forced their entrance into the Cuur deaFrbws. 
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from the belief that their prey was within their reach. 
There was in truth nothing between them and the 
staircase which led to the royal apartments except two 
gallant gentlemen, M. des Huttes, and M. Moreau, the 
sentries of the detachment of the Body-guard on duty, 
whose quarters were at the head of the staircase in a 
saloon opposite to the Queen's chamber. But these 
brave men were worthy of the best days of the French 
army. The more formidable the mob, and the greater the 
danger, .the more imperative to their loyal hearts was 
the duty to defend those whose safety was entrusted 
to their vigilance ; and with so dauntless a front did 
they stand to their posts that for a moment the ruffians 
recoiled and shrank from attacking them, till D'Orl^ans 
himself came forward, waving to them with his hand 
a signal to force the way in, and pointing out to them 
which way to take. 

What then could two men effect against such a mul- 
titude? Des Huttes perished, pierced by a hundred 
pikes, and torn in pieces by his bloodthirsty assailants. 
Moreau, with equal valour, but with better fortune, 
backed up the stairs, fighting so desperately as he 
retreated, that he gave his comrades time to barricade 
the doors leading to the Queen's apartments, and to 
come to his assistance. As they drew him back terribly 
wounded into the guardroom, De Varicourt and Dure- 
paire took his place. De Varicourt was soon slain, 
but Durepaire, a man of prodigious strength and 
prowess, held the assassins at bay for some time, till 
he too fell, reduced to helplessness by a score of deep 



wounds; when he, in his turn, was replaced by Mio- 
mandre. His devotion and intrepidity equalled that 
of hiB comrades, he was eminently skilful also in the use 
of his weapons ; and with his own hand he struck down 
many of his assailants till he waa gradually forced back 
by numbers, when he placed his musket as a barrier 
across the doorway and thns still kept bis enemies at 
bay, while he shouted to the Queen's ladies, now sepu- 
rated from him by but a single partition, to save the 
Queen, for "the tigers with whom he was struggling 
were aiming at her life." 

In the annals of the ancient chivalry of the nation 
it had been recorded aa the most brilliant feat of 
Bayard that, on a bridge of the Garigliano, he had for a 
while, with his single arm, stemmed the onset of 200 
Spaniards ; and that glorious exploit of the model hero 
of the nation bad never been more faithfully copied 
and more nobly rivalled than it was on this morning 
of shame and danger by Miomandre and hia intrepid 
comrades, as they successively stepped into thehreacli 
to fight against those whom he truly called, not men, 
but tigers. It was but a brief moment before he too was 
struck down, but he had gained for the ladies a respit*; 
sufficient .to enable them to secure the safety of their 
royal mistreas. They roused her from her bed, for her 
fatigue had been so great that she had hitherto slept 
soundly through the uproar, and hurried her off to the 
apartments of the King, who, having been just 
similarly awakened, was coming to seek her; and in a 
few minutes the whole family was collected in his 
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ante-chamber; while the Body-gaard occupied the 
Queen's bed-room, and the rioters, baulked of their 
intended victim, were pillaging the different rooms 
into which they had been able to make their way. 
Luckily, La Fayette was still absent ; he was having 
lAs hair dressed with great composure, while the mob, 
for whose contentment and orderly behaviour he had 
vouched, was plundering the royal palace and seeking 
its owners to murder them ; and in his absence the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil and a body of nobles took upon 
themselves .the oflSce of defenders of the Crown, and 
going down to the courtyard, reproached the National 
Guard with their inaction at such a moment of danger, 
and with their manifest sympathy with the rioters. At 
first, out of mere shame the National Guard attempted to 
justify themselves ; "they had been told," they said, 
"that the Body-guard were the aggressors : that they had 
attacked the people." " Do you pretend to believe," said 
the gallant Marquis, " that two hundred men have been 
mad enough to attack thirty thousand ?" The argu- 
ment was irresistible ; they declared that if the Body- 
guard would assume the tricolour, they would stand by 
them as brothers. And, by a reaction not uncommon 
at such times of excitement, the two regiments became 
reconciled in a moment. As no tricolour cockades 
could be procured, they exchanged schakos, and, in 
many cases, arms. And presently, when the Coupe- 
t^tes, after mutilating the bodies of two of the Body- 
guard who had been killed on the previous evening, 
were preparing to murder two or three more who had 
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fallen into their hands, the National Guard dashed to 
their rescue ; shouting out, with a curiuus identification 
of their force with the old French army, that, " they 
would save the Body-guard who saved them at 
Fontenoy," and hrought them off unhurt. 

Baulked of their expected prey the rioters grew 
more furious than ever; in useless wrath they kept 
firing against the walls of the palace, and shouting out 
a demand for the Queen to show herself. She, with 
her children, was still ip the King's apartment, where 
the princesses, the miniBtera, and a few courtiers were 
also assembled. Necker, in an agony of terror and 
distress, sat with his face buried in his hands, unable 
to offer any advice ; La Fayette, who had just arrived, 
dwelt upon the dangers which he had run, though no 
one else knew what they were, and assured the King 
of the power which he still possessed to allay tbu 
tumult, if the reasonable demands of the people (as 
he called them) were granted. Marie Antoinette alone 
was undaunted and calm ; or, at least, if in the depths 
of her woman's heart aho felt terror at the sanguinary 
and obscene threats of her ruffianly enemies, she 
Bcorned to show it. When the firing began M. de 
Luzerne one of the Ministers, had quietly placed him- 
self between her and the window ; but, while she 
thanked him for his devotion, ahe begged him to retire, 
saying, with her habitually gracious courtesy, that it 
was her place to be there,* not his, since the King 
could not afford to have so faithful a servant 

• Webcr I, 218. 
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endangered. And now, holding her little son and 
daughter, one in each hand, she stepped out on the 
balcony, to confront those who were shouting for her 
blood. **No children," was their cry. She led the 
Dauphin and his sister back into the room, and re- 
turning to the balcony stood before them alone, with her 
hands crossed, and her eyes looking up to heaven, as 
one who expected instant death with a firmness as far 
removed from defiance as from supplication. Even those 
ruthless miscreants were awed by her magnanimous 
fearlessness; not a shot was fired; for a moment it 
seemed as if her enemies had become her partisans. 
Loud shouts of " Bravo," and " Long live the Queen," 
were heard on all sides ; and one ruflSan, who raised his 
gun to take aim at her, had his weapon beaten down 
by those who stood near him, and ran some risk of 
being himself sacrificed to their indignation. But this 
impulse of respect, like other impulses of such a people, 
was short-lived, and presently the multitude began to 
raise a shout, which expressed the original purpose 
which had led the majority to march upon Versailles. 
"To Paris" was the cry, and again La Fayette volun- 
teered his advice, urging the King to comply with the 
request. By this time Louis had learnt the value of 
the Marquis's loyalty. But he had no alternative. It 
was evident that the rioters had the power of compel- 
ling compliance with their demand. .And accordingly 
he authorised the Marquis to promise that he would 
remove his family to Paris, and a few minutes after- 
wards he himself went out on the balcony with the 
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Qiietn, aiid himself announced liia intention, with the 
view of giving his act a greater appearance of being 
voluntarily resolved upon. 

Soon after mid-day he set out, accompanied by the 
Queen, his brother the Count de Provence, his sinter 
the Princess Elizabeth, and his children. It was a 
strange and shameful rtitiuue that escorted the King of 
France to his capital. One party of the rioters, (vith 
Maillard and another ruffian named Jourdan, the chief 
of the Ck)upe-tetes, at their head, had started two hours 
before, bearing aloft in triumph the heads of the 
mangled Body-guards, and combining aucb hideous 
nioukery with their barbarity that thuy halted at 
Sevres to compel a barber to dress the hair un the life- 
less skulls. And now the Koyal carriage was sur- 
rounded by a vast and confused medley ; market-women 
and the rest of the female rabble, with drunken gangs 
of the ruffians who had stormed the palace in the 
morning, still brandishing their weapons, or bearing 
loaves of bread on their pike-beads, and singing out 
that they should all have enough of bread now, since 
they were bringing the baker, the bakeress, and the 
baker's boy to Paris.* The only part of the procession 
that bore even a decent appearance was a small escort 
of different regiments, the Guards, the National Guards, 
and the Body-guards ; many of the latter still bleeding 
from the wounds which they had received in the con- 
flict and tumult of the moming. A train of carriages 
containing a deputation of the Members of the Assemhl j", 

■ Le Boulnnger (the Eiiig), Is Boiikng^re (the Queen), et le petit 
mition (Iho Daupliiii.) 
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also followed ; Mirabeau himself having just carried a 
motion that the Assembly was inseparable from the 
King, and that, wherever he was, there must be the 
place of meeting for the great Council of the Nation. 
Yet, in spite of the confidence which their presence 
might have been expected to diffuse among the mob, 
and in spite of the hopes of coming plenty which the 
rioters themselves announced, the Royal party was not 
even yet safe from further attacks. Some ruffians 
stabbed at the Royal carriage as it passed with their 
pikes, and several shots were tired at it, though fortu- 
nately they missed their aim, and no one was injured.* 
To the Queen the journey was more painful than to 
anyone ; a few weeks before she had congratulated Ma- 
demoiselle de Lamballe on not being a mother ; perhaps 
the bitterest exclamation that grief and anxiety ever 
wrung from her lips ; and now the keenest anxieties of 
a mother were indeed added to those of a Queen. The 
procession moved with painful slowness. No provisions 
had been taken in the carriage, and the little Dauphin 
was suffering from hunger and begging for some food. 
Tears, which her own danger could not bring to her 
eyes, flowed plentifully as she witnessed the suffering of 
her child. She could only beg bim to bear his privations 
with patience ; and she had the reward of the pains she 
had always taken to inspire him with confidence in her, 
in the fortitude with which, for the rest of the day, he 
bore what to children of his age is probably the severest 
hardship to which they can be exposed.f 

• SouTenirs de la Marquise de Crequy, VII. 123. 

t Weber II. 226. a ^ 
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So vast and disorderly was the procession that it 
was nine o'clock at night before it reached Paris. 
Bailly again met the Royal carriage attlie barrier, and, 
reasBUming tlie tone of coarse insnit which he had 
adopted on the King's previous visit, had the effrontery 
to describe the day so full of horror to everyone, and 
of humiliation and agony to those whom he was ad- 
dressing, as a glorious day. It was at such moments 
as these that Louis' impassibility assumed the charac- 
ter of dignity. He disdained to notice the Mayor's 
insolence, and briefly answered that it was always with 
pleasure and with confidence that he found himself 
among thfi inhabitants of his good city of Paris. He 
proceeded to the Hfitel dc Ville, where the council of 
civic magistrates was sitting ; and where the President 
addressed Lim in language which afforded a marked 
contrast to that of the Mayor, calling him " an adored 
father who had cnme to visit the place where he could 
meet with the greatest number of his children." And 
it seemed as if Bailiy himself had become in some 
degree ashamed of his insolence ; for now, when Louis 
desired him, in reply to the President's address, to re- 
peat the answer which he had made to him at the 
barrier, he merely said that the King had come with 
pleasure among the Parisians. " The King, Sir," in- 
terrupted the Queen, "added, ' and with confidence.'" 
"Gentlemen," said Bailiy, "you hear Her Majesty's 
words. You are happier in doing so than if I myself 
had uttered them." The whole company burst into 
one rapturous cheer, and at their request the King 
and Queen showed themselves for a few minutes at tbft 
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windows, beneath which, late as the hour was, a vast 
multitude was still collected, which received them with 
vociferous cheers. And then the Royal Family, quitting 
the H6tel, drove to the Tuileries, where their attend- 
ants had been hastily making such preparations as a 
few hours allowed for their reception. 

Siece the completion of the Palace at Versailles the 
Tuileries had been almost deserted.* The paint and 
gilding were tarnished, the curtains were faded, many 
most necessary articles of furniture were altogether 
wanting; and the whole was so shabby that it attracted 
the notice of even the little Dauphin. '*How bad, 
mamma," said he, "everything looks here." **My 
boy," she replied, *' Louis XIV. lived here comfortably 
enough." But they had not yet decided on making it 
their permanent residence. La Fayette, who had tried 
to induce the King to promise to do so, had been dis- 
tinctly refused ; and for some days Louis did not make 
up his mind. But, after a time, the fear, if he should 
propose to return to Versailles, of being met by an 
opposition on the part of the Assembly, or the civic 
magistrates, which he might be unable to surmount, or, 
if he should again settle there, of his absence from the 
city furnishing a pretext for fresh tumults, caused him to 
announce his intention of making Paris his principal 
abode for the future. He gave orders for the removal of 
some furniture and of the Queen's library to the Tui- 
leries ; and, with something of the apathy of despair, 
began to reconcile himself to his new abode and his 
changed position. 

* SouTenirs de Quarante Ans, p. 47. 
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THE corDmetit made by Marie Antoinette on quitting 
Versailles was that " they were undone ; they 
were being dragged off, perhaps to death, which was 
never far removed from captive Sovereigns:"" and 
such henceforward was her prevailing feeling. Slie 
may occasionally, prompted by her own innate courage 
and sangiiineneBS of disposition, have cherished a short- 
lived hope, founded on a consciousness of the King's 
and her own purity of intention, or on a belief, which 
she never wholly discarded, in the natural goodness 
of heart of the French people, when not led astray by 
demagogues; and of their impulsive levity of disposi- 
tion which seemed to make no change of temper i 

• Mmp. de Cnmpan, c. 15. 
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their part impossible ; but her general feeling was 
one of humiliation for the past, and despair for the 
future. Not only did the example of Charles I., whose 
fate was ever before her eyes, fill her with dread for 
her husband's life, (to her own danger she never 
gave a thought) ; but she felt also that the cause and 
principle of royalty had been degraded by the shame- 
ful scenes through which she had lately passed ; and 
we shall fail to do justice to the patience, fortitude, 
and energy of her conduct during the remainder of her 
life, if we allow ourselves to forget that these high 
qualities were maintained and exerted in spite of the 
most depressing circumstances, and the most dis- 
couraging convictions ; that she was struggling be- 
cause it was her duty to struggle for her husband's 
honour and her child's inheritance ; but that she was 
Bever long sustained by that incentive which, with so 
many, is absolutely indispensable to steady and useful 
exertion, the anticipation of eventual success. 

A letter which the very next morning she wrote to 
Mercy, who fortunately still retained his old post as 
Ambassador, shows the courage with which she still 
caught at every circumstance which seemed in the 
least hopeful; and with what unfaltering tact she 
sought every opportunity of acting on the impulsive- 
ness which she regarded as one chief characteristic of 
the French people. 

"October, 7, 1789. 

" I am quite well. You may be easy about me* If 
we could only forget where we are and how we came 
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here, we ought to be BUtisfied with the feelings of the 
people, especially this luorning. I hope, if bread doea 
not fall short, that tnftiiy tbinga will return to their 
proper order. I speak to the people, militia, fishwoTiieii, 
and all; all offer me their haoda; I give them mine. 
Id the Hotel de Ville 1 was persooally well received. 
The people this morning begged ns to remain here. 
I answered them, speaking for the King, who was by 
my side, that it depended on tbemselves whether we 
remained ; that we desired nothing better. That all 
animosities must be laid aside. That the slightest re- 
newal of bloodshed would make us flee with horror. 
Those who were nearest to me swore that all that was 
over. I told the fishwomeu to go and tell othera all 
that we had just said to one another."* 

And a day or two later, on the 10th, even while 
giving fuller expression to her feelings of unhappiiiess, 
and of disgust at the events of the past week, as to 
which she assures Mercy that " no description could 
be exaggerated ; on the contrary, that any account 
must fall far short of what the King and she had seen 
and experienced," slie yet repeats that, "she hopes 
to bring back to a right feeling the honest and sound 
portion of the citizens and people. Unhappily, how- 
ever," as she adds, " they are not the most numerous 
body. Still with gentleness and unwearied patience, 
she may hope that at least she shall succeed in doing 
away with the horrible distrust which occupies every 
mind, and which has dragged the King aud herself 
" E. da CoaohM, p. 264. 
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into the gulf in which they are at present." So keen 
at this time was her feeling that one principal cause 
of their miseries was the unjust distrust which the 
citizens in general conceived of the views and designs 
of the Cowrt, that she desires Mercy not to try to see 
her; and, while she describes the scantiness of the 
accommodation which her attendants had as vet been 
able to provide for her, so that Madame Koyale had a 
bed in her dressing-room, and the little Dauphin was 
in her own room, she finds advantage in these arrange- 
ments, inconvenient as they were, since they prevented 
any suspicion from arising that she was giving audiences 
which she desired to keep secret. 

She did not overrate Ihe impression which she had 
made on the people ; and her faithful attendant, Ma- 
dame Campan, has preserved more minute details of the 
events of the 7th than she herself reported to the Am- 
bassador. She was hardly dressed when a huge crowd 
collected on the terrace under her window, shouting 
for her to show herself; and, when she came forward, 
thfey began to accost her in a mingled tone of expostu- 
lation and menace. " She must drive away the cour- 
tiers who were the ruin of Kings. She must love the 
inhabitants of her good city." She replied " that she 
had always felt so towards them ; she had loved 
them while at Versailles ; she should continue to love 
them at Paris." " Ah," interrupted a virago, hardier 
than her companions, " but on the 14th of July you 
would have besieged and bombarded the city ; and on 
the 6th of October you wanted to flee to the frontier." 
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She answered in the gentleet tone, that "these wew^ 
idle stories, which they were wrong to believe; tales 
like these were what caused at once the misery of tlie 
people, and that of the best of Kings." Another wo- 
man addressed her in German. Marie Antoinette de- 
clared that "she did not understand what she said; 
that she had become so completely French that she 
had forf^otten her native language;" and the cooipli- 
ment to their country fairly vanquished them. Tliey 
received it with shouta of "Bravo," aud with loiid 
clapping of their hands. They begged the ribbons and 
flowers of her bonnet. She took them off with her 
own hand and distributed them among them; and they 
divided the spoils with thaukful exultation, smiling, 
waving their hands, and crying out, " Long live Marie 
Antoinette I Long live out good Queen 1"* 

For a time it seemed as if the fortunes of the King 
and country were being weighed in an uncertain ba- 
lance. One day some circumstances seemed to hold 
out a prospect of the re-estublishinent of tranquillity, 
and of the return of the masses to a better feeling. 
The next day these favourable appearances were more 
than counterbalanced by fresh evidences of the increas- 
ing power of the factious and unscrnpulons demagogues. 
It was greatly in favour of the Crown that the triumph 
of the mob on the Gth of October had led to violent 
quarrels between the Due d'Orl^ans, La Fayette, and 
Mirabeau. La Fayette had charged the Duke with 
having entered into a plot to assassinate him, and 
* Mme. de Campan, e. 15. 
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threatened to impeach him formally if he did not at 
once quit the kingdom.* The Duke trembled and con- 
sented, easily procuring from the Ministers, who were 
glad to get rid of him, a diplomatic mission to England 
as a pretext for his departure ; and Mirabeau, who 
despised both the Duke and the Marquis, full of con- 
tempt for the pusillanimity which the former had shown 
in the quarrel, abandoned all idea of placing him on 
his cousin's throne. " Make him my King !" he ex- 
claimed, " I would not have him for my valet." 

Emboldened by his success with the Duke, La 
Fayette, who had great confidence in his own address, 
next tried to win over or to get rid of Mirabeau him- 
self. He proposed to obtain an embassy for him 
also. The suggestion of what was clearly an honour- 
able exile in disguise, was at once declined.! He then 
offered him a large sum of money, for at that moment 
he had the entire disposal of the civil list; but he 
found that the great orator was disinclined to connect 
himself with him in any way, much more to lay him- 
self under any obligation to him. In fact, Mirabeau 
was at this moment hoping to obtain a post in the 
home administration, where, if he could once succeed 
in procuring a footing, he had no doubt of soon 
obtaining the entire mastery. And the Royal Family was 
hardly settled at the Tuileries before he applied to 
his friend the Count de la Marck, whom he rightly 

* See a letter from M. Huber to Lord Auckland. Journal and Cor- 
respondence of Lord Auckland, II. 365. 

t La Marck et Mirabeau, II. pp. 90-93, 254 
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believed to enjoy the Queen's good opinion, begging 
him to express to her his ardent wish to serve her. 
He even drew up a long memorial on the existing 
state of affairs, indicating the line of conduct which, in 
hia opinion, the King ought to pursue; the leading 
feature of which was an early departure from Paris to 
some city at no great distance, that he might be safe 
and free; while in the capital it waa evident that he 
was neither. And the step which he thus recommended 
at the outset deserves attention as being also that on 
which a year later he still insisted as the indispensable 
prelirainury to whatever line of conduct might be 
decided on. 

But at this moment his advice never reached those 
for whom it was intruded. La Marck, with all his 
goodwill both to his friend and to the Court, could not 
venture to bring before the Queen's notice the name of 
one who, ooly a few days before had denounced her iu 
the foulest manner in the Assembly for having ap- 
peared at the soldiers' banquet, and whom she with her 
own eyes had beheld uniting with the assailants of the 
palace. He thought it more politic, oven for the eventual 
attainment of hia friend's objects, to content himself for 
the time with giving the memorial and stating the views 
of the writer to the Count de Provence ; and that Prince 
declared that it would be useless to bring it to the 
knowledge of either King or Queen. " That the Queen 
had not sufBcient influence over her husband to induce 
him to adopt such a plan ;" and he even hinted that at 
times Louis was disposed to be jealous of her appearing 
to influence him. 
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But if these circumstances, the quarrel between 
the enemies of the Court, and the conversion of one 
more able and formidable than either, were in the King's 
favour, other events which took place in the same few 
weeks were full of mischief and danger. Before the 
end of the month fresh riots broke out in Paris. 
Bread, the supply of which Marie Antoinette, as we 
have seen, rightly regarded as a matter of the first 
importance to the tranquillity of the city, continued 
scarce and dear ; and the mob broke open the bakers' 
shops, and murdered one baker, a man named Fran9ois, 
with a ferocity more terrible than they had even shown 
towards DeLaunay, or the guards at Versailles. They 
tore his body to pieces, and, having cut oflf his head, 
oompelled his wife to kiss the scarcely cold lips, and 
then left her fainting on the pavement still covered with 
his blood. Even La Fayette was horror-stricken at such 
brutality. It was the only occasion on which he did 
bis duty during the wtole progress of the Revolution. 
He came down with a company of the National Guard : 
dispersed the rioters, seized the ruflSan who was bear- 
ing aloft the head of the murdered man on a pole, and 
caused him to be hanged the next day. And during the 
next few weeks he more than once brought his soldiers 
to the support of the civil power, and inflicted summary 
punishment on gangs of miscreants, whose idea of 
reform was a state of things which should afford 
impunity to crime. 

But in the next month the Assembly dealt a heavier 
blow on the King's authority than could be inflicted 
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by the worst exceaaea of an informal mob. The^ 
pasaed a resolution prohibiting any of its membera 
.from accepting any office in the Administration; it 
waa an imitation of the self-donying ordinance into 
which Cromwell had tricked the EngHah Parliament; 
and, though beariog an appearance of disinterestedness 
in closing the access to official emoluments and honoiira 
against themselves, waa in reality an injury to the 
King, as depriving him of his right to select hiH 
ministers from the entire body of the nation ; and to 
the nation itself, as preventing it from obtaining the 
services of those who might be presumed to be its ablest 
citizens, as having been already selected as its repre- 
eentativea. 

But a far more irreparable injury than any that could 
be inflicted on the Court by either populace or Asaemby, 
came from its friends. We have seen that the Count 
d'Artois, with aonie nobles who had especial reason to 
fear the enmity of the Parisiana, had fled from the 
country in July; and now their example waa followed 
by a vast number of the higher classes, several of 
them having hitherto been prominent as the leaders of 
the Moderate or Constitutional section of the Assembly. 
Men who had no grounds for complaining that, except 
in one or two instances, at momenta of extraordinary 
excitement, their influence had been overborne; but 
who now yielded to an infectious panic. Before the 
end of the year more than three hundred deputies had 
resigned their seats and quitted the country; salving 
over to themselves the dereliction of the duties which 
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a few months before they had voluntarily sought, and 
their performance of which was now a more imperative 
duty than ever, by denunciations of the crimes which 
had been committed, and which they had found them- 
selves unable to prevent. They did not see that their 
pusillanimous flight must lead to a continuance of such 
atrocities, leaving, as it did, the undisputed sway in 
the Assembly to those very men who had been the 
authors of the outrages of which they complained. 
They were in fact ensuring the ruin of all that they 
most wished to preserve ; for, in the progress of the 
debates in the Assembly during the winter, many 
questions of the most vital importance were decided by 
very small majorities, which their presence would have 
turned into minorities. The greater the danger was, 
the more irresistible they ought to have felt the obliga- 
tion to stand to the last by the cause of which they 
were the legitimate champions ; and the final triumph 
of the Jacobin party owed hardly more to the energy 
of its leaders than to the cowardly and inglorious flight 
of the Princes and nobles who left the field open with- 
out resistance to their wickedness and audacity. 

It was a melancholy winter that the Queen now 
passed. So far as she was able she diverted her raind 
from political anxieties by devoting much of her time 
to the education of her children. A little plot of 
ground was railed oflf in the' garden of the Tuileries 
for the Dauphin's* amusement ; and one of her favour- 

* Arthur Young's Travels, &c., date, Paris, January 4, 1790. 
p. 264. 
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ite relaxations wag to watch him working at theflowt 
beds himself with his little lioe and rake ; though, 
if to mark that they were in fact prisoners, both 
and he were followed wherever they went by Gi 
adiers of the City-guard, and were not allowed 
diapenae with their attendance for a single monieril 
Marie Antoinette had reason to complain that she was 
watched as a criminal* Sad as she was at heart, she 
was not allowed the comfort of privacy and retirement. 
She was forced to hold receptions for the nobles and 
chief citizens, and, as the Court was now formally 
established at the TuiletieK, she dined every week in 
public with the King; hnt she steadily resisted the 
entreaties of some of the Ministers and courtiers to visit 
the theatre, thinking, with great justice, that an attend- 
ance at public spectacles of that character would have 
had an appearance of gaiety, as unbecoming, at such a 
period of anxiety, as it was inconsistent with her fet-l- 
ings ; and tvefore the end of the winter she sustained a 
fresh affliction iu the Iohs of her brother the Emperor ;t 
whose death bore with it the additional aggravation 
of depriving her of a counsellor whose advice she valued, 
and of an ally on whose active aid she believed that 
she could rely far more than she could on that of their 
brother Leopold, who now succeeded to the Imperial 
throne. 

Not that Leopold can he charged with indifference 
to his sister's welfare. In the very week of his aci 

* FcuiUet de Canchea III. 229. 

t Joseph died, February 20. 
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sion to the throne he wrote to her with great affection, 
assuring her of his devotion to her interests, and ex- 
pressing his desire to correspond with her in the most 
unreserved confidence. But the same letter shows 
that as yet he knew but very little of her ;* and that 
he regarded the diflSculties in which some of Joseph's 
recent measures had involved the Imperial Government 
as sufficiently serious to engross his attention. A few 
extracts from her reply are worth preserving, as prov- 
ing how steadily in her conduct and language to every 
one she adhered to her rule of concealing her husband's 
defects, and putting him forward as the first person 
on whose wishes and directions her qwn conduct must 
depend. It also shows what advances she was herself 
making in the perception of the true character of the 
crisis, so far as the objects of the few honest Members 
who still remained in the Assembly were concerned, 
and the extent to which she was trying to reconcile 
herself to some curtailment of her husband's former 
authority. 

Thanking him for the assurance of his friendship 
she says, "Believe me, my dear brother, we shall 
always be worthy of it. I say we, because I do not 
separate the King from myself. He was touched by 
your letter, as I was myself, and bids me assure you of 

• " Je me flatte que je la m^riterai (ramiti^ et confiance) de votre 
part lorsque ma fjEtfon de penser et mon tendre attachement pour to us, 
Yotre ^poux, yos enfants, et tout ce qui peut vous int^resser vous 
seront mieux connus." Ametli, 120. Leopold had been for many 
years absent from G-ermany, being at Florence as G-rand-Duke of 
Tuscany. 

VOL. n. H 
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this. Hie heart i8 loyalty and honesty itself; 
ever again we become, I do not say what we have 
bwn, but at least what we ought to be, you may then 
depend on the entire fidelity of a good ally. 

" I do not say any thing to you of our actual posi- 
tion, it ia too heartrending. It ought to afflict every 
Sovereign in the universe; and still more an alTection- 
ate relation like you. It is only time and patience that 
can bring back men's minds to a healthy state. It is 
a war of opinions, and one which is still far from being 
terminated. It is only the justice of our cause and the 
feeling of a good nonaciunce that can support us. , . . 
My most sincere wish is that you may never meet with 
ingratitude. My own melancholy experience proves to 
me that, of all evils, that is the most terrible," 

Yet no indignation at the thanklessnesa of the Pari- 
sians could chill her constant benevolence towards them ; 
and amid all the anxieties which filled her mind for 
herself, her husband, and her child, she founded an 
asylum for the education of a number of orphan daugh- 
ters of old soldiers, and found time to give her careful 
attention to a code of regulations for its management,* 
Meanwhile circumstances wero gradually paving thi; 
way for her accepting the help of him who during the 
earliest discussions of the Assembly, had been, not so 
much through his own malice as through Necker'a folly, 
her worst enemy. We have seen how, immediately 
after the attack on Versailles, Mirabeau had once more 
endeavoured to find an opening through which to place 
• Feuillpt (U Coai-hBf, III. E60. 
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himself at her service. He, alone, perhaps of all men 
in the kingdom, perceived the reality and greatness 
of the danger which threatened even the lives of the 
Sovereigns;* and, as amid all the errors into which 
his regard for his own interests, his vindictiveness, or 
his caprice impelled him, he always preserved the per- 
ceptions and instincts of a genuine statesman, many of 
the transactions of the winter increased his conviction 
of the peril in which every interest in the whole king- 
dom was placed, if the headlong folly of the Assembly 
could not be restrained ; and if even, proverbially diffi- 
cult as such a course is, some of its acts could not be 
rescinded; while one transaction, which, more than 
any other which had yet taken place, showed the great- 
ness of the Queen's heart, much sharpened his eager- 
ness to prove himself a worthy servant of so noble- 
minded a mistress. 

Some of the magistrates who still desired to dis- 
charge their duty, had instituted an investigation into 
the conspiracy which had originated the attack on Ver- 
sailles, and all its multiplied horrors. They had ex- 
amined a great body of witnesses whose evidence left 
no doubt of the active part taken in it by the Due 
d'Orl^ans and his partisans, and by Mirabeau, whether 
he were to be included among that Prince's adherents 

* As earlj as the second week in October (La Marck, p. 81, seems 
to place the conyersation even before the outrages of October 5 and 6 ; 
but iAua seems impossible, and may arise from his manifest desire to 
represent Mirabeau as unconnected with those horrors), Mirabeau 
said to La Marck, " Tout est perdu, le Boi etla Beine y periront et 
▼out le Twrez, la populace battra leurs cadavres." 

H -2 
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01' not, bat they conceived it specially important to " 
procure the teetimony of the Queen herself. However 
it was in vain that they applied to her for the slightest 
information. Appeals t-o her indignation, to her pride, 
and to her danger were equally disregarded by her. No 
denunciation of those who, whatever had been tlicir 
crimes, were still the subjects of her husband, could, in 
her eyes, be becoming to her as Queen ; and when those, 
who hoped to make a tool of her to crush their political 
rivals, urged that no evidence would be accepted as 
equally conclusive with hers, since no one had seen so 
much of what had taken place, or had in so great a de- 
gree preserved that coolness which was indispensable to 
a clear account of it, and to the identification of the 
gliilty, her reply was a dignified and magnanimous par- 
don of the outrages beneath which she bad so nearly 
perished. "I have seen everything; I have known 
everything; I have forgotten everything," and Mira- 
beau, not unthankful for the protection which her 
magnanimity thus threw around him, was eager to 
make atonement for bis past insults and injuries. 

And many of the recent events hadtonvinced him that 
there was no time to lose. The vote of November, de- 
barring him, in common with all other members of the 
Assembly, from office, was a severe blow to the most 
important of bis projects, so far as bis own interests 
were concerned. Within a month it had been followed 
by another, proposed by tiie Abb^ Sieyes, a busy 
priest who boasted that he had made himself master of 
the whole science of politics, but who was in fact a 
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mere slave of abstract theories, the safety or even the 
practicability of which he was utterly unable to estimate. 
On his motion the Assembly, in a single evening, 
abolished all the ancient territorial divisions of the 
kingdom, and the very names of the provinces ; divid- 
ing the country anew into eighty- three departments and 
coupling with this new arrangement a number of 
details which were evidently calculated to wrest the 
whole executive authority of the kingdom from the 
Crown and to vest it in the populace. At another 
sitting the whole property of the Church was confis- 
cated. On another night the Parliaments were 
abolished ; and on a fourth the party which had carried 
these measures made a still more direct and audacious 
attack on the Royal prerogative, by passing a resolu- 
tion which deprived the Crown of all power of revising 
the sentences of the judicial tribunals, and of pardoning 
or mitigating the punishment of those who might have 
been condemned. And, as if to bring home to the tender- 
hearted monarch the full effect of this last inroad upon 
his legitimate power, they at the same time created a 
new crime to which they gave the name of treason 
against the nation,* without either defining it, or speci- 
fying the kind of evidence which should be required to 
prove it ; and they proceeded at once to put it in force 
to procure the condemnation of a nobleman of decayed 
fortune, but of the highest character, the Marquis de 
Favras, in a manner which showed that their real 
object was .to strike terror into the whole Royalist 

• L^se-nation. 
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party. The charges on which he was brought tft' 
trial were not merely uDfouiided, but ridiculpus. He 
was charged with designing to raise an army of 
thirty thousand men, with the object of carrying 
off the King from Paris, of diaeolving the Assem- 
bly by force, and putting La Fayette and Bailly 
to death. The evidence with which it was pretended 
to aupport these charges broke down on every 
point, and its failure of itself established the prisoner's 
innocence, even without the aid of his own defence, 
which was lucid and eloquent. But the Marquis 
was known to be a Royalist in feeling, and, though 
very poor, to stand high in the confidence of the Princes. 
The demagogues collected mobs round the court-house 
to intimidate the judges, and the judges proved as base 
as the accusers tUemselvea. They professed, indeed, 
to fear not so much for their own lives as for the public 
tranquillity, but they pronounced him guilty. One of 
theni had even the effrontery to acknowledge his inuo- 
cence to Favras himself, and to affirm that hislife was 
a necessary sacrifice to the public peace. 

No event, since the attack on Versailles, had cauBt 
Marie Antoinette equal anguiali. It showed that at- 
tachment to the King and her.'^elf was in itself regarded 
as an inexpiable crime, and her distress was greatly 
augmented when, on the Sunday following the execu- 
tion of the Marquis some of his friends brought to the 
table where, as usual, she was dining in public with 
the King, the widowed Marchioness and her 
son in deep mourning, and presented them 
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Majesties. Their iDtroducers evidently expected that 
the King, or at least the Queen, by the distinguished 
reception T^J^ich she would accord to them, would mark 
their sense' of the merits of their late husband and 
father, and of the indignity of the sentence under which 
he had suflFered. 

Marie Antoinette was sadly embarrassed and dis- 
tressed : she was taken wholly by surprise ; and it 
happened by a cruel perverseness of fortune that 
Santerre, the brewer, whose ruflSanly and ferocious 
enmity to the whole Royal Family, and especially to 
herself, had been conspicuous throughout the worst 
outrages of the past summer and autumn, was on the 
same day on duty at the palace as commander of one of 
the battalions of the Parisian Guard, and was standing 
behind her chair when the Marchioness and her son 
were introduced. Her embarrassment and all her feel- 
ings on the occasion were described by herself in the 
course of the afternoon to Madame Campan. 

After the dinner was over, she went up to her attend- 
ant's room, saying that it was a relief to find herself . 
where she could weep at her ease ; for weep she must at 
the folly of the ultra-Royalists. " We cannot but be de- 
stroyed/' she continued, " when we are attacked by 
people who unite every kind of talent to every kind of 
wickedness ; and when we are defended by folks who 
are indeed very estimable, but who have no just notion 
of our position. They have now compromised me with 
both parties, in their presenting to me the widow and 
son of Favras. If I had been free to do as I would, I 
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should have taken the child of a man who had just 
been sacrificed for us, and have placed hiin at table be- 
tween the King and myself; but surroundi^i as I was 
by the very murderers who had caused his father's 
death, I could not venture even to bestow a glance 
upon him. Yet the Royalists will blame me for not 
having seemed to be interested in the poor child ; 
while the Revolutionists will be furious, thinking that 
those who presented him to me knew that it would 
please me." All that she could venture to do she did ; 
she knew that the Marchioness was very poor, and she 
sent her by a trusty agent a few hundred louis ; and 
with it a kind message, assuring the unhappy widow 
that she would always watch over her and her son's 
interests. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The King accepts the Constitution so far as it has been settled — The 
Queen makes a speech to the Deputies — She is well received at the 
Theatre — I^'egotiations with Mirabeau — The Queen's views of the 
position of affitirs — The Jacobin Club denounces Mirabeau — ^Depu- 
tation of Anacharsis Klootz — DemoUtion of the statue of Louis 
XlV — Abolition of titles of honour — The Queen admits Mirabeau 
to an audience — His admiration of her eourage and talents — ^Anni- 
versary of the capture of the Bastille — FSte of the Champ de 
Mars— Presence of mind of the Queen. 

WHAT was probably as painful to Marie Antoinette 
as these occurrences themselves, was the apathy 
with which the King regarded them. The English 
traveller to whose journal we have more than once 
referred, and who in the first week of the year saw 
the Royal pair walking in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
remarked that though the Queen did not appear in good 
health, but showed melancholy and anxiety in her face, 
the King, on the other hand, " was as plump as ease 
could render him ;"* and in the course of February, 
in spite of all her remonstrances, Necker succeeded in 
persuading him to go down to the Assembly, and to 

address the members in a long speech, in which, though 

» 

* Arthur Yoimg*s Journal, January 4, 1790, p. 231. 
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some of his expressions were clearly inteni3ed as a re- ! 
proof of the Assembly itself for the precipitation aud ] 
violence of some of its measures, he neverthelesa de- j 
dared his cordial assent to the new Constitution, so far 
as they bad yet settled it, and promised to cooperate in I 
a spirit of affection and confidence in the labours which, | 
still remained to be achieved. 

The greater part of the speech is believed to havetl 
been bis own compositiou ; and it is characteristic of 
the fidelity with which, on every occasion, Marie Antoi- 
nette adhered to her rule of strengthening her hus- 
band's position by her own cordial and conspicuous -. 
support, that, strongly as she bad objected to tiie si 
before it was taken, now that it was decided on t 
professed a decided approval of it ; and, when a depu 
tion of the Assembly, which had been appointed to J 
escort the King with honour back to the palace, solicited j 
an audience of herself to pay their respects, she assure 
the deputies that "she partook all the sentiments on 
the King; that she united with all her heart and minSf 
in the measure which his love for his people had jub!| 
dictated to him." And then, bringing the Dauphid 
forward, she added, "Behold my son : I shall uncea 
singly speak to him of the virtues of his most excelil 
lent father. I shall teach him from the eariiest age tn 
cherish public liberty, aiid I hope that he will be 04 
finneat bulwark." 

For a moment the step seemed to have succeededJ 
though the proofs of its success were still more strongly 1 
proofs of the utter want of sense that marked all th» J 
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proceedings of the Assembly. As Louis had expressed 
his assent to the Constitution so far as it was settled, 
it was proposed as a fitting compliment to him, that 
the Assembly and the whole body of the citizens of 
Paris should take an oath of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion without any such reservation. But in the course of 
the next few weeks the Assembly showed how little his 
reproof of its former precipitation and violence had been 
heeded, since, among the first measures with which it 
proceeded to the completion of the Constitution, one de- 
prived him of the right of deciding on peace and war, a 
power which all wise statesmen regard as inseparable 
from the executive government ; another extinguished 
the rights of primogeniture ; and a third confiscated all 
the property of the monastic establishments. 

However, those who took the lead in the management 
of affairs, for Necker and the Ministers had long ceased 
to exert the slightest authority, were blinded by their 
own fury to the absurdity and inconsistency of their 
conduct. Their exultation was unbounded, and, 
adhering to the line of conduct which she had marked 
out for herself, Marie Antoinette now yielded to their 
entreaties that she would show herself to the citizens 
at the theatre. Even in the days of her earliest popu- 
larity, she had never met a more enthusiastic reception. 
The greater part of the house rose at her entrance, 
clapping their hands and cheering, and the disloyalty 
of a few malcontents only made her triumph more con- 
spicuous, so roughly were they treated by the rest of 
the audience. Marie Antoinette was herself touched at 
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the cordiality with which she was greeted, and saw ii 
it another proof that " the people and the citizeoa were 
good at heart if left to themselves, but," she added to 
the Princess do Laroballe, to whom she described the 
scene, " all this enthusiasm is but a gleam of light, b 
cry of conscience which weakness will soon stifle," | 
It is probably doing no injustice to Mirabeau to 
believe that the crimes which had made the greatest 
impression on the Queen were not the events which 
affected bim the most strongly. But he was not only 
a statesman in iutellect, but an aristocrat in every feel- 
ing of his heart. No man was fonder of referring to 
his illustrious ancestors ; or of claiming kindred with 
men of old renown, sncli as the Admiral de Coligny, 
of whom he more than once boasted in the Assembly 
as his cousin ; and each blow dealt at the considera- 
tion of the nobles was an additional incentive to bim to 
seek to arrest the progress of a Revolution which had 
already gone far beyond his wishes or his expectations. 
And, as he was always energetic in the pursuit of his 
plans, be had, by some means or other, in spite of the 
discouragement derived from the language and conduct 
of the Count de Provence, contrived to get information 
of his williugoesa to enlist in the royalist party con- 
veyed to the Queen. The Count de la Marck, who was 
still his chief confidant, was at BrusselB at the beginning 
of the spring, when he received a letter from Mercy, beg- 
ging him to return without delay to Paris. He lost no 
time in obeying the summons, when he learnt to 
• Feiullet de CoDches, I. 315. 
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great delight, though his pleasure was alloyed by some 
misgiving, that the King and Queen had resolved to 
avail themselves of Mirabeau's services, and that he 
himself was selected as the intermediate agent in the 
negotiation. La Marck's misgiving*, as he frankly 
told the ambassador at the outset, was caused by the 
fear that Mirabeau had done more harm than he could 
repair, but he gladly undertook the commission, though 
its diflSculty was increased by a stipulation which 
showed at once the weakness of the King, and the 
extraordinary difficulties which it placed in the way of 
his friends. The Count was' especially warned to keep 
all that was passing a secret from ^Necker. He was 
startled, as he well might be, at such an injunction. 
But he did not think it became his position to start a 
difficulty ; and, as he was fully impressed with the 
importance of not losing time, the negotiation proceeded 
rapidly. He introduced Mirabeau to Mercy, and he 
himself was admitted to an interview with the Queen, 
when he learnt that her greatest objections to accepting 
Mirabeau's services were of a personal nature, founded 
partly on the general badness of his character, partly 
on the share he had borne in the events of the 5th and 
6th of October. By the Count's own account, he went 
rather beyond the truth in his endeavours to exculpate 
his friend on this point. And he probably deceived 
himself when he believed that he had convinced the 

* *' Le mal dej^ fait est bien graye, et je doute que Mirabeau lui- 
mdme puisse reparer celui qu'on lui a laiss^ faire." Mirabeau et La 
l^arck, I. 100. 
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Queen of his tDiiocence. But botli she and Louis, who! 
was present at a part of the interview, had evidently 
made up their minds to forf^et the past, if they could 
trust his promises for the future. And the interview 
ended in the further conduct of the necessary arrange-^ 
ments being left hy Louis to the Queen, ^ 

In a subsequent conversation with the Count, she 
explained her own views of the existing situation of 
affairs, describing them indeed, according to her custom, 
as the ideas of the King, in a manner which shows 
how much she was wdling that the King should abate of 
his old prerogatives, provided only that the concessions 
were made voluntarily by hitiiHelf, and not imposed by 
violent and illegal resolutions of the Assembly, Mira- 
beau had drawn up an elaborate memorial for the 
consideration of the King, in which he pointed out in 
general terms his sense of the state of " utter anarchy " 
into which France had fallen, his shame and indigna- 
tion at feeling "that he himself had contributed to 
bring affairs into such a bad state," and bis " profound 
conviction of the necesBity, in the interests of the 
whole nation, of re-establishing the legitimate authority 
of the King."* And Marie Antoinette, commenting on 
this expression, assured La Marck that " the King had 
no desire to recover the full extent of the authority 
which he had formerly possessed ; and that he was far 
from thinking it necessary for his own personal happi- 
ness any more than for the welfare of his peopWt And 
it seemed to the Count that she placed unlimited con^ 
• La Mftrek et Mirabenu, I. 315, t U- Ul. 
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(lence in Mimbeau's power to ra-establish hor buabaiid's 
power OD a sufficiuat and satitifactory basiii ; so full was 
her couversation, during the latter part of tbe inter- 
view, of the good which she expected to be again able 
to do, and of the warm affection with whicb she 
regarded tbe people. 

Tbe benefits of this new alliance were not t<3 be all 
on one side. Mirabeau was overwhelmed with debt ; 
and, though his father had died in the preceding 
summer, he had not yet entered into his inheritance, 
but was in a state little sbort of absolute destitution. 
From this condition he was to be relieved, and the 
arrangements for the discharge of his debts, and the 
securing to him tbe enjoyment of a sufficient though 
by no means excessive income were'eutruated to Maria 
Antoinette by the King, and by her to her airaoner 
M." de Fontangea, who, when Lom^nie de Brienne was 
promoted to tbe Archbishopric of Sens, had succeeded 
him at Toulouse. The Archbishop, wbo was sincerely 
devoted to his royal mistress, carried out the necessary 
arrangements with great skill, but they could not be 
managed with such secrecy as entirely to escape notice. 
Among the Clubs which had been set ou foot at the 
beginning of the previous year the most violent had 
been that known as the Breton Club, from being 
founded by some of the deputies from the great province 
of Brittany; but when the Court removed to Paris, 
and the Assembly was established in a large building 
close to the Garden of the Tuileriea, tie Bretons | 
qbtained the use of au apartment in an old convent ( 
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Dominican or Jacobin friars (as they were called), tll(| 
same which two centuries before had been the couucil 
room of the League, and they changed their 
designation also, and called themselves the Jacobins 
and, cancelling the rule which limited the right of 
memberehip to deputies, they now admitted overyooe- 
who, by application for election, avowed bis adherence 
to their principles. Their leaders at this time were 
Barnave; a young noble named Alexander Lametb, 
whose mother, having been left in necessitous circum- 
stances, owed to the bounty of the King and Queen the 
means of educating her children, a benefit which they 
repaid with the moat unremitting hostility to the whol* 
Royal Family ; and a lawyer named Duport. Mirabeaa 
was in the habit of ridiculing them as the triumvirate 
but they were crafty and unscrupulous men ; skilful ioj 
procuring information ; and having obtained intelligence' 
of his negotiations with the Court, they retaliated on him 
by hiring pamphleteers and jotirnulists to attack him, 
and narratives of the treason of the Count de Mirabeau 
were hawked about the streets, 

To apply Buch language to the adherence of a French.' 
noble to theCrown was the most open avowal of disloyalty 
on which the revolutionary party had yetventured; and in 
the next four weeks it received a practical development 
in a aeries of measures, some of which were so ridi- 
culous as only to deserve notice from the additional 
evidence which they furnished of the extreme folly of 
those who now had the lead in the Assembly, and ofi 
the strange excitement to which the whole nation, or 
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least the whole population of Paris must have beeu 
wrought up before they could mistake their acts for 
those of sagacity or patriotism ; but others of which, 
though not less uuwise, were of greater importance as 
being irrevocable steps in the downward course of de- 
struction along which the whole country was being 



The leaders of the revolutionary party had already se- 
lected two days in the past year as especially memorable 
forthe triumphs won over the Crown. One was the 20th 
of June, on which, in the Tennis Court at Versailles, 
the members of the Assembly had bound themselves to 
effect the regeneration of the kingdom ; the other the 
14th of July, on which, as they boasted, they had for 
ever established freedom by the destruction of the 
Bastille; and they determined this year to celebrate 
both those anniversaries in a becoming manner. Ac- 
cordingly on the 20th of June, a crack-brained member 
of the Jacobin Club, a Prussian of noble birth, named 
Klootz, who, to show his affinity with the philosophers 
of old, had assuTned the name of Anacharsis, hired a 
band of vagrants and idlers, and, drcBSitig them up iu 
a variety of costumes to represent Arabs, Bed Indians, 
Turks, Chinese, Laplanders, and other tribes, savage 
and civilised, led them into the Assembly as a deputa- 
tion from all the nations of the earth to announce the 
resurrection of the whole world from slavery ; and de- 
manded permission for them to attend the festival of 
the ensuing month, that each, on behalf of his country, 
might give in his adhesion to the principles of liberty 

VOL. n. I 
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as expounded by the Assembly. The President of tb*' 
day replied with au oration thanking M. Klootz for the 
honour done to France by such an embassy; and 
Alexander Liiraeth followed np the President's 
harangue by fresh praises of the deputation as holy 
pilgrims who had thrown off the shackles of supersti- 
tion. Nor was he content with a barren panegyric. He 
had devised an appropriate sacrifice with which to com- 
memorate such exalted virtue. In the finest square of 
the city, the Place dee Victoires, the Duke de la Feuil- 
iade had erected a statue of Louis XIV. to celebrate hia 
Royal master's triumphs ; the pedestal of which was de- 
corated with allegorical' representations of the nations 
which had been conquered by tJie French marshals. It 
was generally regarded as the finest work of art in the 
city, and as such it had long been an object of admiration 
and pride to the citizens. But M. Lameth, in his new-boru 
enthusiasm, regarded it with other eyes, and closed 
speech by proposing that, as monuments of despotiai 
and flattery could not fail to be shocking to so enlight- 
ened a body, the Assembly should order its instant 
demolition. His proposal was received with enthu- 
siastic cheers, and the noble monument was instantly 
overthrown in a fit of blind fury more resembling the 
orgies of drunken Bacchanals, or the thirst for desola- 
tion which had animated the Goths and Huns, than 
conduct of the chosen legislators of a polito and 
plished people. 

But even this was not all ; the insult to the memory 
of a King who, little as he deserved it, had a century 
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before been the object of the unanimous admiration of 
his BubJBCts, was but a prelude to other resolutiona of 
far greater moment as giving an indelible character to 
the future of the nation. A deputy, M, Lambcl, whose 
very name was previously unknown to tlie majority of 
his colleagues, rose and made a speech of three lines, 
a.s if the proposal which it contained only required to be 
mentioned to command instant and universal assent. 
"This day," said he, "is the tomb of vanity. I du- 
mand the suppression of the titles of duke, count, mar- 
quis, viscount, haron, and knight." La Fayette and 
Alexander Lameth's brother, Charles, supported the de- 
mand with almost equal brevity ; a representative of 
one of the most ancient families in the kingdom, the 
Viscount Matthieu de Montmorency moved a prohibition 
of the use of armorial bearings ; another noble, M. de 
St. Targeau, proposed that the use of names derived 
from the estates of the owners should be abolished. 
Every proposal was carried by acclamation. Louder and 
louder cheers followed each suggestion of a new aboli- 
tion ; a meniber who ventured to propose an amendment 
to one proposal was hooted down; and in little more than 
an hour the whole series of resolutious, which struck at 
once at the recollections and glories of the past, and at 
the dignity of the future, was made the law of the laud. 
Every one of these attacks on the nobles was a fresh 
provocation toMirabeau, and increased bis eagerness to 
complete hia reconciliation with the Crown. He pro- 
nounced the abolition of titlea a torch to kindle civil war, 
and pressed more earnestly than ever for an interview 
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with the Queen, in which he might both learn her 
and explain his own. Marie Antoinette had forcGeeil 
that she should he forced to admit him to her presence ; 
but there was nothing to which she felt a stronger ] 
pugnance. His profligate character excited a feeling 
perfect disgust in her mind ; but for the public go 
she overcame it, and, having in the course of June r&r- 
moved to St. Cloud for change of air, on the third-of j 
July she, accompanied hy the King, received him in thoJ 
garden of that palace. The account which she 
her brother of the interview shows with what a mixtursi 
of feelings she had been agitated. She speaks of hei 
self as "shivering with horror" as the moment drew. 
near, and cannot bring herself to describe him except 
as a " monster," though ahe admits that his language 
speedily removed her agitation, which, when he was 
first presented to her, had nearly made her ill. "He 
seemed to be actuated by entire good faith, and to be 
altogether devoted to the King; and Louia was highly 
pleased with him, so that they now thought everythii 
was safe."* 

She, on her part, had made an equally favourable ii 
preasiou on him. She had adroitly flattered his high 
opinion of himself by saying that, "if she had been 
speaking to persons of a different class and character 
she should have felt the necessity of being guarded in 
her language, but that in dealing with a Mirabeau there 
could be no need of such caution ;" and he told Mb 
confidant, La Marck, that till he knew " the 
• Fauillet de Coaches, I. 346. 
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thoughts of the daughter of Maria Teresa, and learnt 
how fully he could reckon on that august ally, he had 
seen nothing of the Court but its weakness, but now 
confidence had raised bis courage, und gratitude had 
made the prosecution of his principles a duty;"* and in 
BOiQQ subsequent letters he speaks of everythinj:; as 
depending on the Queen, and describes in brief but 
forcible language his appreciation of the dangers which 
surrounded her, and of the magnanimous courage with 
which be sees that she is prepared to confront them, 
" The King," he says, " has but one man about him, 
and that is bis wife. There is no safety for her but 
in the re-establishment of the royal authority. I love 
to believe that she would not desire to preserve life 
without the Crown. What I am quite certain of is, 
that she will not preserve her life unless she preserves 
her Crown." 

In his interview with her, as she reported it. to 
the Emperor, he had recommended, as the first step 
to be adopted by the King and herself, a departure 
from Paris ; and, in reference to that plan, which he 
at all times regarded as the foundation of every other, 
he tells La Marck, " The moment will soon come when 
it will be necessary to try what can be done by a wo- 
man and a child on horseback. For her it is but the 
adoption of an hereditary mode of actiou.t But she 
must be prepared for it, and must not suppose that one 

* Mirabean. at La Itfarc^, I, 125. 

t Ha ulludes to Maria TorcBa'a appenrsnee at Presburg at the begin- 
ning of Che Sileaiaa nar. 
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can extricate oneself from an extraordiDary crisis by ] 
mere chance or by the combinationB of an ordinary man." 

The hopes with which the acquisition of such an 1 
ally inspired the Queen at this time, nerved her to 
bear her part in the festival with which the Assembly 
had decided on celebrating the demolition of the Bas- 
tille. The arrangements for it were of a gigantic cha- 
racter. Round the sides of the Champ de Mars a vast 
embankment was raised, so as to give the plain the 
appearance of an amphitheatre, and to afford accommo- 
dation to three hundred thousand spectators. At tbsV 
entrance a magnificent Arch of Triumph was erected. 
The centre was occupied by a grand altar ; and c 
side a gorgeous pavilion was appropriated to the King, 
bis family, and retinue, the Members of the Assembly 
and the municipal magistrates. They were all to b#l 
performers in the grand ceremony which was to bffi 
the distinguishing feature of the day. The Constitu—J 
tion was scarcely more complete than it had been when.l 
Louis signified his acceptance of it five mouths before j;l 
but now, not only were he, the deputies, and the.1 
municipal authorities of Paris to swear to its nmintcn-J^ 
ance, but the same oath was to be taken by the N»i 
tional Guard, and by a deputation from every regl 
ment in the army ; and it was to biud the soidie 
throughout the kingdom to the new order of thinj 
that the ceremony was originally d 



* "Illui (^ rABsombltc) importBtt de faire use fpreuvc aur loules 
les GaniEs N&tLonalee 6c Fiance, d'onimer ee grand corps dout toua 
lea membrea ^taieot encore fpare et incob^renta, de Icur doaner uns 
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Ab a spectacle few have been more auccesafiil, and 
perhaps none has ever been ho impoBing, Before mid- 
night on the 13th July, the whole of the vast atophi- 
theatre was filled with a dense crowd in its gayest 
holiday attire : a marvellous and magnificent sight from 
its mere numbers ; and early the next morning the 
heads of the proceasioii began to defile under the arch 
at the entrance of the plain ; La Fayette at the head 
of the National Guard leading the way. It was a 
curious proof of the King's weakness, and of the tenacity 
with which he clung to his policy of conciliation, that, 
in spite of his knowledge of the General's bitter ani- 
mosity to his authority and to himself, and of his recent 
vote for the suppression of all titles of honour, Louis 
had offered him the sword of the Constable of France, 
a dignity which had been disused for many years; 
and It was an equally striking evidence of La Fayette's 
inveterate disloyalty that, gratifying as the succession 
to Duguesclin and Montraorenci would have been to 
his vanity, he nevertheless refused the honour; and 
contented himself with the dignity which the eurol- 
ment of the detachments from the different departs 
mcnta under his baoner conferred on him, by giving 
him the appearance of being the Commauder-iu-Chief 
of the National Guard throughout the kingdom. The 
National Guard was followed by regiment after regi- 
ment, and deputation after deputation of the regular 
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. . . Enfin lie fnlre sous las jeai de I'Enrope 
I dea forces qu'elle poiirrait un jonr opposar ^ dus 
rouc^." Laoretelle, VII. 359. 
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army ; and, to show the subordination to the law wliicli 
they were expected to acknowledge for the future, their 
swords were all sheathed, while the deputies, the mu- 
iiicipftl magistrates, and other peaceful citizens who 
bore a part in the procession had their swords drawn.. 
Sailors from the fleet, magistrates and deputations from 
every department and from every city or town of im- 
portance in the kingdom followed ; and after them came 
two hundred priests, with Talleyrand, Bishop of Au- 
tun, ill his episcopal vestments at their head, their 
white robefl somewhat uncanonicaily decorated with 
tricolour ribbons, who passed on into the centre of the 
plain and ranged themselves on the steps of the altar. 
So vast was the procession that it was half-past three 
in the afternoon before the detachment of Royal Guard*, 
which closed it took up their position. 

When at last all were in their places, Louis, 
panied by the Queen and other members of his family, 
ent^jred the royal pavilion, lie was known by sight 
to the deputations from the most distant provinces, fat' 
he had reviewed them in a body the day before, whei 
several of them had been peparately presented to himif| 
towards whom he bad for once kid aside hiH habituf 
reserve, assuring them of his fatherly regard for 
his subjects with warmth and manifest sincerity. The 
Queen, too, as she always did, had made a most favour- 
able impression on those members whom she had seen, 
by her judicious and cordial affability. Louis wore no 
robes, but only the ordinary dress of a French nobli 
Jlarie Antoinette was in full evening costume, and 
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hair was dressed with a plume of tricolour feathera. 
Yet even on this day, which was intended to be one 
of universal joy and friendliness, evil signs were not 
wanting to show how powerful were the enemies of 
both King and Queen. For no seat whatever had been 
provided for her, while by the side of that constructed 
for the King another on very nearly the same level had 
been placed foi' the President of the Assembly, 

But these refinements of discourtesy were lost oa the 
spectators. They cheered the royal pair joyously the 
moment that they appeared. Before the shouts had 
died away, Bishop Talleyrand began the service of the 
Mass J and, on its terminatioD, administered the oath 
"of fidelity to the natiou, the law, the King, and 
the Constitution as decreed by the Assembly and 
accepted by the King." La Fayette took the oath first 
in the name of the army. Talleyrand followed on 
behalf of the clergy. Bailly came next as the repre- 
sentative of the citizens of Paris. It was a stormy day, 
and, when the moment arrived for the King to set the 
seal to the universal acceptance of the Constitution by 
swearing to exert all his own power for its maintenance, 
the rain came down so heavily as to render it im- 
possible for him to leave the shelter of bis own pavilion. 
As it happened, the momentary disappointment gave a 
greater effect to his act. With more than usual pre- 
sence of mind, he advanced to the front of the pavilion 
so as to be seen by the whole of the assembled mul- 
titude, and took the oath with a loud voice, and perfect 
dignity of manner. As he resumed his seat, the rain 
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cleared away ; the sun burst through the clouds ; and 
the Queen, as if by a sudden inspiration, brought 
forward the little Dauphin, and lifting him up in her 
arms showed him to the people. Those whom the 
King's voice could not reach, saw the graceful action ; 
and from every side of the plain one universal acclama- 
tion burst forth, which seemed to bear out Marie 
Antoinette's favourite assertion that the people were 
good at heart, and that it was not without great per- 
severance in artifice and malignity that they could be 
excited to disloyalty and treason. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Great Tumullfl in the Proiinees — Mutin; in tha MarqniB de Bonill^'i 
■rmj — Disorder of tlie Assem^l; — Difficult]' of mauogiag Mirabeau 
— Mercj is remoTed to the Hague — Marie Antoinette «ees conetant 
ohangea iu the aspect of affairs^ — Marat denounces bee— Attempts 
are made to asBaaflinato her — H^ai^natlon of Mirabenu — Misconduct 
of tha emignuit Priaces. 



BUT men lees blinded by the feverish excitement of 
revolutionary eiithuaiusm would have seen but 
little in the state of France at this time to regard as 
matter for exultation. Many of the recent measures of 
the Assembly, and especially the extinction of the oid 
provinces, had created great discontent in the rural 
districts, Fonnidable riots had broken out in many 
quarters, especially in the great southern cities, in 
some of which the mob had rivalled the worst excesses 
of its Parisian brethren ; massacring the magistrates, 
tearing their bodies in pieces, and terrifying the peace- 
able inhabitants by prot'essions, in which the mangled 
remains of their victims formed the most conspicuous 
feature. At Brest and at Toulon the sailors showed 
that they fully shared the general dissatisfaction ; 
while in the army a fonnEdable nintiny broke out 
among the troops which were nnder the command of 
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the Marquis de Bonill^ in Lorraine. That, 
had a different object, since it had been excited by 
Jacobin emissaries, who were aware that the Marquis, 
the soldier who, of the whole French army at that time, 
enjoyed the highest reputation, was firmly attached to 
the King; though he was not one of the noblea who 
had opposed all reform, nor had he hesitated to follow 
Ilia royal master's example and to declare hia acceptance 
of the new Constitution. Fortunately he had sub- 
alterns worthy of him, and faithful to their oaths; and 
as he was a man of great promptitude and decision, he. 
with their aid, quelled the mutiny, though not without 
a sanguinary conflict, in which he himself lost above 
four hundred men, while the loss which he inflicted 
on the mutineers was far heavier. But he had set a 
noble example, and had given an undeniable proof of the 
possibility of quelling the most formidable ttimults; 
and it may be said that hia quarters were the only 
spot in all France which was not wholly given up to 
anarchy and disorder. 

For eveu the Assembly itself was a prey to tumult 
and violence. From the time of its assuming that title 
admission had been given to everyone who could 
force his way into the Chamber, whether he waa a 
member or not; nor was any order preserved among 
those who thus obtained admission ; but they were 
allowed to express their opinion of every speaker and 
of every speech by friendly or unfriendly clamour: a 
practice which, as may well be supposed, materially 
influenced many votes. And presently attendance for 
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that ptirposii became a trade ; some of the most violent 
deputies hiring a regularly appointed troop to take 
their station in the galleries, and paying them daily 
wages to applaud or hias in accordance with the signs 
which they themselves made from the body of the 
hall.* And if the populace was thus the master of the 
Assembly while at Versailles, this was far more the 
case after its removal to Paris, where the number of 
the idle portion of the population furnished the Jacobins 
with far greater means of intimidating their adversaries. 
It was remarkable that La Marck himself, as has been 
already intimated, did not fully share the hopes which 
the King and Queen founded on the adhesion of Mira- 
beau. It was not only that on one point he had 
sounder views than Mirabeau himself; doubting as he 
did whether the mischief which his vehement friend 
had formerly done, could now be undone by the same 
person, merely because he had changed his mind ; but 
he also felt doubts of Mirabeau's steadiness in his new 
path, and feared lest eagerness for popularity, or an 
innate levity of disposition, might still lead him astray. 
As he described him in a letter to Mercy, " He was 
sometimes very great and sometimes very little ; he 

• We leam from Dr. Moore tliat tliere wna a loader, with Bre aubal- 
lent DlGceFs, and one Hundred and fifty rank and file in eocli gsllerj 
of tlie Cbamber ; that the nagea of iiie latter were from two to three 
francs a day, the subaltern bad tcQ franca, the leaders flflj. The 
entire expense was about a thousand franca a daj, a sum wluDh 
atrengtbena tlie aiiapioion that the pajmaster (originallj at leoat) wna 
the Duo d'Orleana." Dr. Moore'a Tiew of the Causes. 4c. of the 
Fj'oncb Eerulutiou, I. 425. 
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could be very useful, and he could be very mischievous 
in a word, he was often above, aud sometinies greatly 
below any other man." At another time he speaks of Jiim 
as " by tunja imprudent through excess of confidence, 
andlukewann from distriist;" and this estimate of the 
great demagogue, which was not very incorrect, shows 
too how high an opinion La Marck had formed of the 
Queen's ability and force ol character, for ha looks to 
her *'to put a curb on his inconstancy,"" trusting for 
that result not so much to her power of fascination as 
to her clearness of view and resolutioii. 

And she herself was never so misled by her high 
estimate of Mirabeau's abilities and influence aa to 
think his judgement unerring. On the contrary, her 
comment to Mercy on one of the earliest letters which 
he addressed to the King, was that it was " full of 
raadnesa from one end to the other," and she asked 
"how he, or anyone else, could expect that at such a 
niomeut the King and she could be induced to provoke 
a civil war ? " alluding apparently to his urgent advice 
that the Royal Family should leave Paris, a step of the 
necessity for which she was not yet convinced. Her 
hope evidently was that he would bring forward some 
motions in the Assembly which might at least arrest 
the progress of mischief, and perhaps even pave the 
way for the repair of some of the evil already done, 

On one point she partly agreed with him, but not 
wholly. He insisted on the necessity of disraissingthe 
Ministers; but she, though thinking tbem both as a b 
* Mirabeau et ha. Marck. II. -17. 
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and individually unequal to the crisis, saw great difficulty 
in replacing them, since the vote uf the preceding winter 
forbade the King to select their successors from the 
Members of the Assembly ;• and she feared also, leat, if 
he should dismiss them, the AsBembly would carry out a 
plan which, as it seemed to her, it already showed great 
inclination to adopt, of managing everything by means 
of committees, and preventing the appointment of any 
new Administration, Her view of the situatiou and of 
the King's and her positiun varied from time to time, 
as indeed their circumstances and the views of the As- 
sembly appeared to alter. In August she is in great 
distress, caused by a decision of the Emperor to remove 
Mercy to the Hague. " I am," she writes to the Am- 
bassador, " in despair at jour departure, especially at a 
moment when affairs are becoming every day more em- 
barrassing and more painful; and when I have there- 
fore the greater need of an attachment as sincere and 
enlightened as yours. But I feel that all the Powers, 
under different pretests, will withdraw their Ministers 
one after another. It is impossible to leave them in- 
cessantly exposed to this disorder and license ; birt 
such is my destiny, and I am forced to endure the 
horror ofittothe very end."* Buta fortnight later she 
tells Madame de Polignac that " for some days things 
have been wearing a better complexion. She cannot 
feel very sanguine, the mischievous folks having such 
an interest in perverting everything, and iu hiudering 

■ Feoillet de CanclieB, I. 352. 

t Murie Antoiuotte to Merrj. Feuillet de Cuafbea, I. 355. 
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everything which is reasonable, and such means of" 
cIoiDg SO; bnt at the moment the number of ill-inteu- 
tioned people is diminished, or at least the right-think- 
ing of all classes and of all ranks are more united. 
.... Yon may depend npon it," she adds, " that mis- 
fortunea have not diciiniMhed my resolution or my 
courage, I shall not lose any of that; they will only 
give me more prudence."" Indeed her own strength of 
mind, fortitude, and benevolence were the only things 
in France which were not constantly changing at this 
time ; and she derived one lesson from the continued 
vicissitudes to which she was exposed, which, if partly 
grieTous, was also in part iull of comfort and encourage- 
ment to BO warm a heart. " It is in moments such as 
these that one learns to know men, and to aee who are 
tndy attached to one, and who are not. I gain every 
day fresh experiences in this point; sometimes cruel, 
sometimes pleasant ; for I am continually finding that 
some people are truly and sincerely attached to us, to 
whom I never gave a thought." 

Another of her old vexations was revived in the re- 
newed jealousy of Austrian influence with which the 
Jacobin leaders at this time inspired the mob, and 
which was so great that, when in the autumn Leopold 
sent the young Prince de Lichtenstein aa his envoy to 
notify his accession, Marie Antoinette could only ven- 
ture to give him a single audience ; and, greatly as she 
enjoyed the opportunity of gathering from him news 
of Vienna and of the old friends of the childhood of 

■ Mwie Antoinette to Mercj. Feuillet de Conchei, I. 365. 
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whom she still cherisbed an affectionate recollectioii, 
she was yet forced to dismiaa him after a few miuutes' 
conversation, and to beg him to accelerate his departure 
from Paris lest even that short interview should be 
made a pretext for fresh calumnies. "The kindest 
thing that any Austrian of mark could do for her," she 
told her brother, " was to keep away from Paris at 
present."* She would gladly have seen the Assembly 
interest itself a little in the politics of the Empire, 
where Leopald's own situation was full of difficulties; 
but the French had not yet come to consider them- 
selves as justified in interfering in the internal govern- 
ment of other countries. As she describes their feel- 
ings to the Emperor, " They feel their own individual 
troubles, but those of their neighbours do not yet affect 
them ; and the names of Liberty and Despotism are so 
deeply engraved in their heads, even though they do not 
clearly define them, that they are everlastingly pass- 
ing from the love of the former to the dread of the 
latter ; " and then she adds a sketch of her oivn ideas 
and expectations, and of the objects Which she con- 
ceives it her duty to keep in view, in which it is affect- 
ing to see that her utter despair of any future happiness 
for the King and herself in no degree weakens her de- 
sire to promote the happiness of the very people who 
have caused her suffering. "Our task is to watch 
skilfully for the moment when men's beads have i-e- 
turned to proper ideas sufficiently to make them enjoy 
a reasonable and honest freedom, such as the King has 
• Ameth. p. 140. 
VOL. a. K 
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One of the meaBiirea which Mirabeau strongly urgec!, 
and as to which Marie Antoinette hesitated, balancing 
the difficulties to which it was not unlikely to give 
rise, against the advantages which were more obvious, 
was arranged without her intervention. Necker hud 
but one panacea for all the ilia of a defective constitu- 
tion, or an ill-regulated government, the re-establish- 
ment of the finances of the country; and, as public 
confidence is indispensable to national credit, the tron- 
blee of the last year had largely increased the embar- 
rassments of the Treasury. He was also but scantily 
endowed with personal courage; in the denunciations of, 
Marat he had not been spared ; and by the beginning of 
September fear had so predominated over every other 
feeling in Lis mind that he resolved to quit a country 
which, as he was not one of her sons, seemed to him 
to have no such claim on his allegiance that he should 
imperil his life for her sake. But, in carrying out his 
deteniiinatton, he exhibited a strange forgetfulness not 
only of the respect due to his royal master aa King, 
but also of all the ordinary rules of propriety. For 
he did not resign his office into the hands of the Sove- 
reign from whom he had received it, but he announced 
his retirement to the Assembly, sending the President 
of the week a letter in which he attributed his rea- 
sons for the step partly to his health, which he described 
as weak, and partly to the " mortal anxieties of his 
wife, as virtuous as she was dear to his heart." It 
was hardly to be wondered at that the Members present 
were moved rather to laughter thau to sympathy by 
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this sentimental effusion. They took no notice of the 
letter, and passed to the order of the day ; and certainly, 
if it afforded evidence of his amiable disposition, it 
Hupplied proof, at least, equally strong of the weak- 
ness of his character, and of his consequent unfitness 
for any post of responsibility at such a time. 

It was more to his credit that he at the same time 
placed in the Treasury a sum of two millions of francs 
to cover any incorrectness which might be discovered 
or suspected in his accounts ; and any loss which might 
be sustained from the depreciation of the paper money 
lately issued under his administration, though not with 
his approbation. All the rest of his colleagues retired 
at the same time, except the Foreign Secre.tary, JI. 
Montraorin, They had recently been attacked with 
great violence in the Assembly by a combination of the 
most extreme democrats and the most extreme Royalists, 
tho latter of whom accused them of having betrayed 
the Royal authority by unworthy accessions. But, 
though, in the division which had taken place they had 
been supported by a considerable majority, they feared 
a repetition of the attack, and resigned their offices ; in 
some degree undoubtedly weakening their royal master 
by their retirement, since those by whom he found 
himself compelled to replace them had still less of his 
confidence. Two, Duport de Tertre, Keeper of the 
Seals, and Duportail, Minister of War, were creatures 
of La Fayette, and the first mentioned was notoriously 
unfriendly to the Queen, Two others, Lambert, the 
successor of Necker, and Fleurieu, the Minister of Ma- 
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riue, were uoder the influeace of Bamave aod 
Jacobina. The only Member of the new Ministry who 
was in the least degree acceptable to Louis was M. de 
Lessart, the Minister of the Interior ; bat he, though 
loyal in purpose, was of too moderute talents for his 
appointment to add any real strength to the royal cause. 
Marie Antoinette, however, paid but little attention 
to these Ministerial changes ; she regarded them, and 
her view was not uusouud, as but the displaccnient 
of one set of weak men by another set equally weak, 
and she saw too that the Assembly bad established so 
complete a mastery over the Govemment, that evft 
men of far greater ability and force of character wool 
have been impotent for good. Her whole dependei 
was on Mirabean ; and Lis course at this time was | 
capricious and erratic tbat it often caused her mq 
perplexity and alarm than pleasure or confidence, 
regarded himself as having a very difBcult part to plqj 
He could not conceal from himself that he was i 
longer able to lead the Assembly as he had done 4 
first, except when he was urging it along a road whiq 
it desired to take. In spite of one of his most brilliuj 
efl'orts of eloquence be had recently lieen defeated Iff 
an endeavour to preserve to the King the right of peace 
and war; and, to regain his ascendancy, he more than 
once in the course of the autumn supported measures 
to which the King and Queen bad the greatest repug- 
nance, and made speeches so inflammatory that evej 
his own friend La Marck was indignant at I 
guage, and expostulated with him with great e 
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nes8. He justified himself by explaiiiiLjj his viuw" that 
no man in the country could at present bring the people 
back to reasonable notions ; that they could only at 
this moment be governed by flattering their prejudices ; 
that the King must trust to time alone; and that his 
own sole prospect of being of use to the Crown lay in 
his preservation of his popularity till the favourable 
moment should arrive, even if, to preserve that popu- 
larity, it were necessary for him at times still to appear 
a supporter of revolutionary principles. It is not im- 
possible that the motives which be thus described did 
really influence him ; but it was not strange that Marie 
Antoinette should fail to appreciate such refined subtlety. 
She had looked forward to bis taking a bold, straight- 
forward course in defence of Royalist principles ; and 
she could hardly believe in the Lonesty of a man who 
for any object whatever could seem to disregard or to 
despise them. Her feelings may be sbowu by some 
extracts from one of her letters to the Emperor written 
just after one of Mirabeau's most violent outbursts, 
apparently his speecb in support of a motion that 
the fleet should be ordered to hoist the tricolour flag. 
''October, 22, 1790. 
"We are again fallen back into chaos and all our 
old distrust. Mirabeau had sent the King some notes, 
a little violent in language, but well argued, on the 
necessity of preventing the usurpations of tbe Assembly 

• He Baid to La Marci, " Aucun hommo soul na eera lapable (Ib 
rBiuener lea Franfaia au bon sens, le tempi soul pent r^tablir rurdi'i) 
dana los osprita." etc., etc. Mirabtau et La Man'k, I. 117. 
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when, on a question concerning the fioeti 

delivered a speech suited only to a violent demagogai 
enough to f'righteu all honest men. Here, again, a] 
onr hopes fi'om that quarter are overthrown. The 
King ia indignant, and I am in despair. He has 
written to one of bis i'riendn, in whom I have great 
confidence, a man of courage and devoted to us, an. 
explanatory letter, which seems to me neither aQfi 
explanation nor an excuse. The man is a volcant 
which would set an empire on fire ; and we are 
trust to him to put out the eonflagratioii which 
devouring iis. , He will have a great deal to do befoi 
we can feel confidence in him again. La Marck defend! 
Mirabeau, and maintains that, if at times he brei 
away, he is still in reality faithful to the Monarchy. 

The King will not believe this. He was 

greatly irritated yesterday. La Marck says that he 
has no doubt that Mirabeau thought that he was actlDj 
well in speaking as he did, to throw dust in the ey* 
of the Assembly, and so to obtain greater credit when 
circumstances still more grave should arise. 0, my 
God, if we have committed faults, we have sadly 
expiated them."* 

And before the end of the year, the royal cause hi 
fresh difficulties thrown in its way by the perversd; 
and selfish wrongheadeduess of the Emigrant princes, 
who were already evincing an inclination to pursue 
objects of their own, and to disown all obedience^to 
the King, on the plea that he was no longer master 
* FeuiUat de Coochea, I. 376. 
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his policy or of his actions. They showed such open 
disregard of his remonstrances that, in December, as 
Marie Antoinette told the Emperor, Louis had written 
both to the Count d'Artois and to the King of Sardinia 
(in whose dominions the Count was at the time), that, 
if his brothers persisted in their designs, "he should be 
compelled to disavow them peremptorily ; and summon 
all his subjects who were still faithful to him to 
return to their obedience. She hoped," she said, " that 
that would make them pause. It seemed certain to her 
that no one but those on the spot, no one but themselyes 
could judge what moments and what circumstances 
were favourable for action, so as to put an end to their 
own miseries and to those of France. And it will be 
then," she concludes, " my dear brother, that I shall 
reckon on your friendship ; and that I shall address 
myself to you with the confidence with which I am 
inspired by the feelings of your heart, which are well 
known to me, and by the good will which you have 
shown us on all occasions."* 

* Marie Antoinette to Leopold, date December 11, 1790. Ameth, 
p. 143. 
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Louia and Marie Antoinette contemplate foreign intervontion— 
Assembly passes laws to Bubordinate tlie church lo the civil powi 
Insolence of Lu Fajetta — Marie Antoinette refuses to quit Fn 
by herself— The JaoobioB and La Fayette try to rerite the Btorj rf ■ 
the oecklace — Marie Antoinette with her family— Flight from Fari*'! 
is decided on— The Queen's preparations and views — An oath U 
obaerye the new Ecclesiastical constitution is imposed on the clet^ a 
—The King's aunts leata France. 



THE last sentence of the letter just quoted points 
to !i new hope which the King and she had begun 
to entertain, of obtaining aid from foreign princes. Aa 
it can hardly have been suggested to them by ani 
other advisers, we may probably attribute the origi: 
tion of the idea to the Queen, who was naturally 
inclined to rate the influence of the Empire highly, and 
to rely on her brother's zeal to assist her confidently. 
And LouiB caught at it, as the only means of extricating 
him from a religious difficulty which was causing him 
great distress, and which appeared to him insurmount- 
able by any means which he could command in his oi 
country. As has been already seen, he had had 
hesitation in yielding up his owu prerogatives, and 
making any concessions or surrenders which th) 
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Assembly required, ao long aB they touched nothing but ' 
his own authority. He had even (which was a far greater 
sacrifice in his eyes) sanctioned the votes which had 
deprived the Church of its property ; but, in the course 
of the autumn, the Assembly passed other measures 
also which appeared to him absolutely inconsistent 
with religion. They framed a new Ecclesiastical Con- 
stitution which not only reduced the number of bishops 
(which, indeed, in France, as in all other Roman 
Catholic countries, had been unreasonably excessive), 
but which also vested the whole patronage of the 
Church in the municipal authorities, and generally 
subordinated the Church to the civil law. And, having 
completed these arrangements, which to a conscientious 
Roman Catholic bore the character of sacrilege, they 
required the whole body of clergy to accept them, and 
to take an oath to observe them faithfully. 

Louis was in a great strait. Many of the chief 
prelates appealed to bim for protection, which he 
thought his duty as a Christian man bound bim to 
afford them. But the protection which they implored 
could only be given by refusal of the Royal assent to 
the BiU. And he could not disguise from himself 
that such an exercise of bis veto would furnish a pre- 
text to his enemies for morts violent denunciations of 
himself and tho Queen than had yet been beard. He 
hod also, though bis personal safety was at all times 
very slightly regarded by him, begun to feel himself a 
prisoner at the mercy of hia enemies. La Fayette, aa 
Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard of Paris, 
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had the protection of the royal palace entrusted 1 
him; and he availed himself of this charge, not as the 
Ruardian of the Royal Family, but rather as their 
gaoler,* placing his sentries so as to be spies and a 
restraint upon all their movements ; and seeking every 
opportunity to gain an igooble popularity by an 
ostentatious disregard of all their wishes, and of all 
courtesy, not to say decency, in his behaviour to them-t 
And these considerations led the King not only to 
authorise the Baron de Breteuil, who, as we have 
seen, had fled from the country in the previous year, 
to treat with any foreign princes who might be willing 
to exert themselves in his cause; hut even to write 
with his own hand to the principal Sovereigns, in- 
forming them that " in spite of his acceptance of the 
Constitution, the factious portion of his subjects openly 
manifested their intention of destroying the Monarchy," 
and suggesting the idea of " an armed Congress of the 
principal Powers of Europe, supported by an armeil 
force, as the best measure to arrest the progress of 
factions, to re-establiah order in France, and to prevent 



* The MarsLal de BouiUe, who was La Faji^tte's coiisin ujb, in 
October of tliia jeur, "L'ergquB de Famiers me fit Ic tableau de la 
aituation molheureui de ce prince et de la Famille Kojale .... que 
la rigueur et durete de La Fayette, devenu leur geolier, rendent de jour 
enjoiir plus iuaupportable." Mfimoires de De BoaiW, p. 17S, 181. 
And in June be had remarked " que sa popidarite (de ha Fa;ette) 
dopendait plutfit de In eaptivit^ du Boi, qu'il tenait prisonnier, et qui 
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tlio evils which were devouring his country from 
seizing on the other States of Europe."* 

The historians of the democratic party have de- 
nounced with great severity the conduct of Louis in 
thus appealing to foreign aid as a proof that, in epite 
of his acceptance of the Constitution, he was medi- 
tating a"[counter-revolutiou. The whole tenour of hia 
and the Queen's correspondence proves that this charge 
is groundless; but it is equally certain that it was an 
impolitic step, one wholly opposed to every idea of 
Constitutional principles, of which the very foundation 
must always be perfect freedom from foreign influence, 
and from foreign connection in the internal government 
of the country. 

Fortunately his secret was well kept, so that no 
knowledge of this step reached the leaders of the popu- 
lar party ; and, however great may have been the Queen's 
secret anxieties and fears, she kept them bravely to her- 
self, displaying outwardly a serenity and a patience 
which won the admiration of all those who, in foreign 
countries, were watching the course of eveuts in France 
with interest.t When she wept she wept by herself. 
Her one comfort was that her children were always 
with her; and though the Dauphin could only witness 
without understanding her grief, " remarking on one 
occasion, when in one of his childish books he met the t 

* The letter to the King of Pruasia u given b; Lamartine, iti data 
is December 3, 1790. Hietoire des O^irondinB, Boole T., % 12. 

t Mercj to Marie Antoinette from the Hague, Decembar IT, 1790. 
Feuillet de OouuLes, I. 3^8. 
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expreBsion ' as happy as a Queen,' that all Queens an 
not happy, for his mamma wept from morning till night.^ 
Her daughter was old enough to enter into her sorrows |1 
and, as she writes to Madame de Polignac, mingles hor ' 
own tears with hers. She had also the society of her 
siater-in-law Elizaheth, whom she had learnt to love with 
an affection which could not be exceedud even by that 
which she bore her own sister, and whiuh was cor- 
dially returned. She tells Madame de Polignac that 
Elizabeth's calmness is one great relief and support to 
them all ; and Elizabeth cannot find adequate words to 
express to one of her correspondents her admiration 
for the Queen's " piety and resignation, which alons .1 
enable her to bear up against troubles such as no oneij 
before has ever known." 

But amid all her griefs she cherishes hope, hope thab J 
the people, the " good people," as she invariably termB'-l 
them, will return to their senses ; and her other habitual I 
feeling of benevolence, though she can now only] 
exert it in forming projects for conferring fiirtherj 
beneSts on them when tranquillity should be restored.1 
The feeling shows itself even in letters which have! 
no reference to her own position. There had 
discontent and signs of insurrection in the Netherlands 
which Mercy's recent letters led her to believe wetvf 
passing away ; and her congratulations to her brotheril 
on this peaceful result dwell on the happiness " which J 
it is to be able to pardon one's subjects, without shedfi 
ding one drop of blood, of which Sovereigns are boundl 
to be always careful."" 

• Feuillet da Conches, I. 401. 
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Her brother, and many of ter friends iu France, were 
at tliU time pressinf; her to quit the country, professing 
to believe that if her enemies knew that she was out of 
their reach, they would be less vehement in their hos- 
tility to the King ; but she felt that auch a course 
would be both unworthy of her, as timid and selfish, 
and in every way injurious rather than beneficial to her 
husband. It could not save his authority, which was 
what the Jacobins made it their first object to destroy ; 
and it would deprive him of the support of her afft'cv 
tion and advice, which he constantly needed. 

" Pardon me, I beg of you," she replied to Leopold, 
" if I continue to reject your advice to leave Paris. 
Consider that I do not belong to myself. My duty is to 
remain where Providence has placed me, and to oppose 
my body, if the necessity should arise, to the knives of 
the assassins who would fain reach the King. I should 
be unworthy of the name of our mother, which is as 
dear to you as to me, if danger could make me desert 
the King and my children." 

We have seen that Marie Antoinette dreaded 
calumny more than the knife or poison of the assas- 
Bin ; and there could hardly have been a greater proof 
how well founded her apprehensions were, and how un- 
scrupulous her enemies, than is afforded by the fact 
that, in the latter part of this year, they actually 
brought back Madame La Mothe to Paris with the pur- 
pose of making a demand for a reinvestigation of the 
whole story of the fraud on ttie jeweller, a pretence for 
■ Feuillet de ConalieB, I. 403., date Decsmber 27, 1790. 
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enemies any plea for passing a similar reBoliition with 
respect to himself, Valenciennea was so celebrated as 
a frontier town, that the mere fact of liis fixing himself 
there might easily he represented as an evidence of his 
intentiou to quit the kingdom. But there was a small 
town of considerable strength named Montmedy, in the 
district under the command of the Marquis de Bouille, 
which afforded all the advantages of Valenciennes, and 
did not appear equally liable to the same objections. 
Montmedy, therefore, was fixed upon ; and, iu the 
very first week of February, Marie Antoinette an- 
nonnced the decision to Mercy ; and began her own 
preparations by sending him a jewel case full of those 
diamonds which were her private property. She ex- 
plained to him at considerable length the reasons which 
had dictated the choice. The very smallness of Mont- 
medy was in itself a recommendation, since it wouM 
prevent anyone from thinking it likely to be selected 
as a refuge. It was also so near Luxembourg that, 
in the present temper of the nation, which regarded 
the Austrian power with " a panic fear," any addition 
which M. de Bouille might raake to either the garrison 
or to his supplies, would seem only a wise precaution 
against the much dreaded foreigner. Moreover, the 
troops in that district were among the most loyal and 
well-disposed iu the whole army ; and, if the King 
shonld find it unsafe to remain long at Montmedy, ho 
would have a trustworthy escort to retreat to Alsace. 

She also explained the reasons which had led them to 
decide on quitting Paris secretly by night. If they 
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Ktarted in the daytime it would be necessary to hai 
detachments of troops planted at different spots on their 
road to protect them. But M. de Bouilt^ could not 
rely on all his own regiments for such a service, and. 
still less on the National Guards in the different towni 
While to bring up fresh forces from distant quai 
would attract attention, and awaken suspicions befoi 
hand which might be fatal to the enterprise. Moni 
medy, therefore, had been decided on, and the pli 
were already so far sottled that she could tell Mercy 
that they should take Madame de Tourzei with them, 
and travel in one single carriage which they had never 
been seen to use before. 

Their preparations had even gone beyond these di 
tails, minute as they were. The King was already 
collecting materials for a manifesto which he designed 
to piiblish the moment that he found himself safely 
out of Paris. It would explain the reasons for his 
flight ; it would declare an amnesty to the people in 
general, to whom it would impute no worse fault than 
that of being misled ; (none being excepted but the chi 
leaders of the disloyal factions; the city of Paris, unlei 
it should at once return to its ancient tranquillity, an4 
any persons or bodies who might persist in remainii 
in arms.) To the nation in general the manifesto wouli 
breathe nothing but affection. The Parliaments would 
bore-established, but only as judicial tribunals, which 
should have no pretence to meddle with the affairs of ad- 
ministration or finance. In short, the King and she hi 
determined to take his declaration of the 23rd of June* 

• 1789, see ante, p. 37. 
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as tliii basia of the Coiistitutiou, with such modilica- 
tioDS as Bubsequent circumstances might have sug- 
gested. Religion would be one of the matters placed 
in the foreground. 

80 sanguine were they, or rather was she of success, 
that she had even taken into consideration thy prin- 
ciples on which future Ministries should be constituted ; 
and here for the first time she speaks of herself as 
chiefly concerned in planning the future arrangements. 
" lu private we occupy ourselves with discussing the, 
very difficult choice which we shall have to make of 
the persona whom we shall desire to call around us 
when we are at liberty. I think that it will be best to 
place a single man at the head of affairs as M. Mau- 
repas was formerly ; and, if it be settled in this way, 
the King would thus escape having to transact business 
with each individual Minister separately; and a9"airs 
would proceed more uniformly and more steadily. Tell 
me what you think of this idea. The fit man is not 
easy to find, and the more I look for liini the greater 
inconveniences do I see in all that occur to me." 

She proceeds to discuss foreign aB'airs, the probable 
views and future conduct of almost every Power in 
Europe; of Holland, Prussia, Spain, Sweden, Eng- 
land ; still showing the lingering jealousy which she 
entertained of the British Government, which she 
suspected of wishing to detach the chivalrous Gustavua 
from the alliance of France by the offer of a subsidy. 
I But she is sanguine that, though some may be glad to 

B the infiuence of France diminished, no wise states- 
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man in any country can desire her ruin or disment-' 
berment. What is going on in France would be an 
example too dangerous to other countries if it were 
left unpunished. Their cause is the cause of all kings, 
and not a simple political difficulty."' 

The whole letter is a most remarkable one, and ful 
bears out the eulogies which all who had an opporti 
nity of judging pronounced on her ability. But tl 
most striking reflection which it suggests is with wl 
admirable sagacity the whole of the arrangements 
the flight of the Royal Family had been concei 
and with what judgement the agents had been chosi 
since, though the enterprise was not attempted 
more than four months after this letter was writl 
the secret was kept through the whole of that til 
without the slightest hint of it being given, or tl 
slightest suspicion of it being conceived by the mof 
watchful or the most malignant of the King's enemieB. 

Yet during the winter and early spring the conduct 
of the Jacobin party in the Assembly, and of the 
Parisian mob whom they were keeping in a constai 
state of excitement, increased in violence; while oi 
occurrence which took place was, in Mirabeau'e opinion, 
especially calculated to prompt a suspicion of the 
King's intentions. Louis had at last, and with extreme 
reluctance, sanctioned the bill which required the clergy* 
to take an oath to comply with the new Ecclesiastii 
arrangements, in the vain hope that the framers of 
would be content witb their triumph, and would 
• Date Fabniarj 13, 1791. FeiiillEt da Conchw, 1. 468. 
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bear to enforce it by fixing any precise date for 
administering the oath. But, at the end of January, 
Barnave obtained from the Assembly a decree that it 
should be taken within twenty-four hours, under the 
penalty of deprivation of all their preferments to all 
who should refuse it; the clerical members of the 
Assembly were even threatened by the mob in the 
galleries with instant death if they declined or even 
delayed to swear. And, as very few of any rank com- 
plied, the main body of the clergy was instantly 
stripped of all their appointments, and reduced to 
beggary, and a large proportion of them fled at once 
from the kingdom. Those who took the oath, and who in 
consequence were appointed to the oflSces thus vacated, 
were immediately condemned and denounced by the 
Pope ; and the consequence was that a great number of 
their flocks fled with their old priests, not being able to 
reconcile to their consciences to stay and receive the 
Sacrament and rites of the Church from ministers 
under the ban of its head. 

Among those who thus fled were the King's two aunts, 
the Princesses Adelaide and Victoire. Bigotry was their 
only virtue; and they determined to seek shelter in 
Rome. Louis highly disapproved of the step, which, 
as Mirabeau,* in a very elaborate and forcible memorial 
which he drew up and submitted to him, pointed out, 
might be very dangerous for the King and Queen 
as well as for themselves, since it could be easily 
represented by the evil-minded as a certain proof that 

* Mirabeau et La Marck, II, 216, date February 3, 1791. 
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they also were designing to flee. And he even re- 
commended that Louia should formally notify to the 
Assembly that he disapproved of his aunts' jouruey, 
and should make it a pretext for demanding a. law 
which should give hina the power of regulating the 
movements of the members of his family. 

The flight of the Priucesaes, however, did not, as it 
turned out, cause any inconvenience to the King or 
Queen, though it did endanger themselves ; for, though 
they were furnished with passports, the municipal 
authorities tried to stop them at Moret ; and at Arnay- 
le-Diic the mob unharnessed their horses and detained 
them by force. They appealed to the Assembly by 
letter; Alexander Lameth, on this occasion uniting 
with the most violent Jacobins, was not ashamed to 
move that orders should be despatched to send them 
back to Paris; but the body of the Assembly had not 
yet descended to the baseness of warring with women ; 
and Mirabeau, who treated the proposal as ridiculous, 
and overwhelmed the mover with his wit, had no 
difficulty in procuring an order that the fugitives, " two 
princesses of advanced age and timorous consciences," 



as he called them, should be allowed to proceed 



their journey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The mob attacks the castle at Yincennee — La Fayette sayes it — ^He 
insults the nobles who come to protect the King—Peirerseness 
of the Count d'Artois and the Emigrants — Mirabeau dies — General 
sorrow for his death — He would probably not have been able to 
arrest the Beyolution — ^The mob prevent the King from visiting St. 
Cloud — ^The Assembly passes a vote to forbid him to go more than 
twenty leagues from Paris. 

THE mob, however, was more completely under 
Jacobin influence ; and, at the end of February, 
Santerre collected his ruffians for a fresh tumult ; the 
object now being the destruction of the old castle of 
Vincennes, which for some time had been almost un- 
occupied. La Fayette, whose object at this time was 
apparently regulated by a desire to make all parties 
acknowledge his influence, in a momentary fit of 
resolution marched a body of his National Guard down 
to save the old fortress, in which he succeeded, though 
not without much difficulty and even some danger. He 
found he had greatly miscalculated his influence, not 
only over the populace, but over his own soldiers. 
The rioters fired on him, wounding some of his staflf; 
and at first many of the soldiers refused to act against 
the people. His officers, however, full of indignation, 
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easily quelled the spirit of mutiny ; and, when 
ordination was restored, proposed to the General to 
follow up his success by marching at once back into 
the city and seizing the Jacobin demagogues who had 
caused the riot. There was little doubt that the great 
majority of the citizens, in their fear of Santerre and 
his gang, would joyfully have supported him in such 
a measure; but La Fayette's resolution was never 
very consistent, nor very durable. He became terrifiu-U, 
not, indeed, so much at the risk to his life which he 
had incurred, as at the symptom that to resist tlie 
mob might cost him his popularity ; and, to appease 
those whom he might have offended, he proceeded to 
insult the King. A report had got abroad, which was 
not improbably well-founded, that Louis' life had been 
in danger, and that an assassin had been detected 
while endeavouring to make his way into the Tuiteries ; 
and the report had reached a number of nobles, among 
whom D'Epresm^nil, once so vehement a leader of 
the Opposition in Parliament, was conspicuouB, who 
at once lias tened to the palace to defend their Sovereign. 
It was not strange that he and Marie Antoinette should 
receive them graciously; they had not of late been 
used to such warm-hearted and prompt displays of 
attachment; but the National Guards who were on 
duty were jealous of the cordial and honourable 
reception which these nobles met with ; they declared 
that to them alone belonged the task of defending 
the King; though they took so little care to perform 
it that they had allowed a gang of drunken desperadoes 
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to get pohseasioii of the outer court of the palace, where 
they were menacing all ariatocrats with death. Louis be- 
came alarmed for the safety of his frieiids, and begged 
them to lay aside their arras ; and they had hardly dooe 
BO when La Fayette arrived. Ho knew that the mob was 
exasperated with him for his repression of their out- 
rages in the morning, and that some of liis soldiers 
had not been well pleased at being compelled to act 
against the rioters. So now, to recover their good- 
will, he handed over the weapons of the nobles, which 
were only pistols, rapiers, and daggers, to the National 
Guard; and after reproaching D'Epresmenil and hia 
companions for interfering with the duties of his troops, 
he drove them down the stairs, unarmed and defence- 
lesa as they were, among the drunken and infuriated 
mob. They were hooted and ill-treated, but not only 
did he make no attempt to protect them, but the 
next day he offered them a gratuitous insult by the 
pnblieation of a general order, addi-eseed to his own 
National Guard, in which he stigmatised their conduct 
as indecent, their professed zeal as suspicions, and 
enjoined all the officials of the palace to take care that 
such persons were not admitted in future. " The King 
of the Constitution." he said, " ought to be surrounded 
by no defenders but the soldiers of liberty." 

Marie Antoinette had good reason to speak as she 
did the next week to Mercy ; though we can hardly fail 
to remark as a singular proof of the strength of her 
political prejudices, and of the degree in which she 
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allowed them to bliud Ler to the objects and tbe worti 
of the few honest or able men whom the Assembly con- 
tained, that she still regards theCoustitutionalist*! as only 
one degree less unfavourable to the King's legitimate 
authority than the Jacobius. And we shall hereafter 
see that to this mistaken estimate she adhered almost 
to the end. " Mischief," she says, " is making progress 
BO rapid that there is reason to fear a speedy explosion, 
which cannot fail to be dangerous to us, if we ourselves 
do not guide it. There is no middle way ; either we 
mnst remain under the sword of the factions, and con- 
sequently be reduced to nothii^, if they get the upper- 
hand ; or we must submit to be fettered under the des- 
potism of men who profess to be well-intentioned, but 
who always have done, and always will do us harm. 
This is what is before us, and perhaps the moment 
is nearer than we think, if we cannot ourselves take 
a decided line, or lead men's opinions by our own 
vigour and energetic action. What I here say ia not dic- 
tated by any exaggerated notions, nor by any disgust 
at our position, nor by any restless desire to be doiag 
something. I perfectly feel all the dangers and risks 
to which we are exposed at this moment. But I see 
that all round us affairs are so full of terror that it is 
better to perish in trying to save ourselves than to 
allow ourselves to be utterly crushed in a state of 
absolute inaction."* 

And she held the same language to her brother 
■ Feuillet de Conolies, 11. 11, ditte Marelt 7. 
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Emperor, assuring him that "the King and herself 
were both convinced of the necessity of acting with 
prudence, but there were cases in which dilatoriness 
might ruin everything; and that the factious and dis- 
loyal were prosecuting their objects with such celerity, 
aiming at nothing less than the utter subversion of the 
kingly power, that it would be extremely dangerous 
not to offer a resistance to their plaus."' And referring 
to her project of foreign aid, she reported to him that 
she had promises of assistance from both Spain and 
Switzerland, if they could depend on the co-operation 
of the Empire. 

And still the emigrant Princes were adding to her per- 
plexity by their perverseness. She wrote herself to the 
Count d'Artois to expostulate with him, and to entreat 
Lim, "not to abandon himself to projects of which the 
success, to say the least, was doubtful, and which 
would expose himself to danger without the posaibility 
of serving the King."t No description of the relative 
influence of the King and Queen at this time can be 
so forcible as the fact that it was she who conducted 
all the correspondence of the Court, even with the 
King's brothers. But her remonstrances had no in- 
fluence. Wo may not impute to the King's brothers 
any intention to injure him ; but unhappily they had 
both not only a mean idea of his capacity, hut a very 
high one, much worse founded, of their own ; and full 
of self-confidence and self-conceit, they took their own 

• Arneth. 146. Letter of Che Queen to Leopold, Fshruarj, 27. 1T9L 
t FnuilUl do Coacbes, II. 20, data Mantli 20, 1791. 
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line, perfectly regardless of the Buspiciona to which 
their perverse and untractable conduct exposed the 
King ; carrying their obstinacy so far that it was not 
without difficulty that the Emperor himself, though 
they were in his dominions, was able to restrain their 
machinations. 

Meanwhile, the Qiieen was steadily carrying on the 
necessary arrangements for flight. Money had to be 
provided, for which trustworthy agents were negocia- 
ting in Switzerland and Holland, while some the 
Emperor nught be expected to furnish. Mirabeau 
marked out for himself what he regarded as a most 
important share in the enterprise, undertaking to defend 
and justify their departure to the Assembly, and no- 
thing doubting that he should be able to bring over 
the majority of the Members to his view of that sub- 
ject, as he had before prevailed upon them to sanction 
the journey of the Princesses. But in the first days 
of April all the hopes of success which had been founded 
on his co-operation and support were suddenly extin- 
guished by his death. Though he had hai-dly entered 
npon middle age, a constant course of excess had made 
him &a old man before his time. In the latter part 
of March he was attacked by an illness which his 
physicians soon pronounced mortal, and on the 2nd 
of April he died. He liad borne the approach of death 
with firmness; professing to regret it more for the 
sake of his conntry than for hia own. He was leaving 
behind him no one, as he affirmed, who would be able 
to arrest the revolution as he could have done ; and 
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there cau be no doubt that the great bulk of the nation 
did place confidence iu bia power to offer effectual re- 
sistance to the designs of the Jacobins, The various 
parties iu the State showed this feeliug equally by the 
different manner in which they received the intelli- 
gence. The Court and the Royalists openly lamented 
him. The Jacobins, the followers of Lameth and the 
partisans of the Due d'Orleaiis, exhibited the most in- 
decent exultation." But the citizens of Paris mournetl 
for him apparently without reference to party views. 
They took no heed of the opposition with which he 
had of late often defeated the plots of the leaders whom 
they had followed to riot and treason. They cast asidf 
all recollection of the denunciations of him as a friend 
to the Court with which the streets had lately rung. 
Iu their eyea he was the personification of the Revolu- 
tion as a whole; to him, as they viewed his career 
for the last two years, they owed the independence of 
the Assembly, the destruction of the Bastille, and of 
all othw abuses; and through him they doubted not 
still to obtain everything that was necessary for the 
completion of their freedom. 

His remains were treated with honours never before 
paid to a subject. He lay in state; he had a public 
funeral. His body was laid in the great Church of 
Ste. Genevieve, which, the very day before, had been 
renamed the Pantheon, and appropriated as a ceme- 
tery for such of her illustrious sons as France might 

* Letter of M. Simolin the Russian ambaasador, April 4, 1791. 
FeaiUet de Coaolies, U. 31. 
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to massacre the faithful Body-guards, who had been 
brought back, bound, on the box of the carriage ; and 
they would undoubtedly have carried out their bloody 
purpose had not the Queen remembered them, and, as 
she was dismounting, entreated Barnave and La Fayette 
to protect them. Though during the last three days 
many things had had their names altered,* the Tui- 
leries had been spared. It was still in name a royal 
palace, but those who now entered it knew it for their 
prison. The sun was settings the emblem of the ex- 
tinction of their royalty, as they ascended the stairs 
to find such rest as they might, and to ponder in 
privacy for this one 'night over their fatal disappoint- 
ment, and their still more fatal future. 

Yet, though their return was full of ignominy and 
wretchedness, though their home had become a prison, 
the only exit from which was to be the scaffold, still, 
if posthumous renown can compensate for miseries en- 
dured in this life ; if it be worth while to purchase, 
even by the most terrible and protracted sufferings, an 
undying, unfading memory of the most admirable vir- 
tues : of fidelity, of truth, of patience, of resignation, 
of disinterestedness, of fortitude, of all the qualities 
which most ennoble and sanctify the heart, it may be 
said, now that her agonies have long been terminated, 
and that she has been long at rest, that it was well for 
Marie Antoinette that she had failed to reach Montm^dy, 

* The Palais Royal had been named the Palais National. AU signs, 
with the portraits of the King or Queen, aU emblems of royalty bad 
been torn down. A shop-keeper was even obliged to erase his name 
from his shop door because it was Louis. Moore's View, etc, II. 356. 
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and that she had thus fallen again, without having to 
reproach herself in any single particular, into the hands 
of her enemies. As a prisoner to the basest of man* 
kind, as victim to the most ferocious monsters thai 
have ever disgraced humanity, she haa ever com- 
manded, and she will never cease to command the sjTn- 
pathy and admiration of every generous mind. Bui 
the case would have been widely diflferent had Louie 
and she found the refuge which they sought with th( 
loyal and brave De Bouill^. Their arrival in his camp 
could not have failed to be a signal for civil war ; and, 
civil war, under such circumstances as those of Franc( 
at that time, could have had but one termination, theii 
defeat, dethronement, and expulsion from the country 
In a foreign land they might indeed have found security 
but they would have enjoyed but little happiness 
Wherever he may be, the life of a deposed and exilec 
Sovereign must be one of ceaseless mortification. Th< 
greatest of the Italian poets has well said that the re 
collection of former happiness is the bitterest aggrava 
tion of present misery ; and not only to the fugitive 
monarch himself, but to those who still preserve thei 
fidelity to him, and to the foreign people to whom h 
is indebted for his asylum, the recollection of his forme 
greatness will ever be at hand to add still further bittei 
ness to his present humiliation. The most friendl; 
feeling his misfortunes can ever excite is a coutemptuou 
pity, such as noble and proud minds must find i 
harder to endure than the utmost virulence of hatre 
and enmity. 
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From such a fate at least Marie Antoinette was 
saved. During the remainder of her life her failure 
did indeed condemn her to a protraction of trial and 
agony such as no other woman has ever endured ; but 
she always prized honour far above life, and it also 
opened to her an immortality of glory such as no other 
woman has ever achieved. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Afarie Antoinette's feelings on her return — She ^ees hopes of improTe 
ment— The 17th July — The Assembly inquire into the King's ocm 
duct on leaving Paris — They resolve that there is no reason foi 
taking proceedings — Excitement in foreign countries — The Assem 
bly proceeds to complete the Constitution — It declares all the mem< 
hers incapable of election to the new Assembly — Letters of Mari< 
Antoinette to the Emperor and to Mercy — The declaration o; 
Pillnitz — The King accepts the Constitution — Insults offered t< 
him at the Festival of the Champ de Mars — And to the Queen s 
the Theatre— The first, or Constituent Assembly is dissolved. 

IT was eminently characteristic of Marie Antoinette 
that her very first act the morning after her returi 
was to write to De Fersen to inform him that she wai 
safe and well in health ; but though she had roused her 
self for that eflFort of gratitude and courteous kindness 
for some days she seemed stupefied by grief and disap 
pointment, and unable to speak or think for a singl 
moment of anything but the narrow chance which hac 
crushed her hopes and changed success, when it ha( 
seemed to be secured, into ruin ; and, if ever 8h< 
could for a moment drive the feeling from her mind 
her enemies took care to force back it upon hei 
every hour. Before they reached the Tuileries, hi 
Fayette had obtained from the Assembly authorit} 
to place guards wherever he might think fit, anc 
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and no gaoler ever took more rigorous precautious for 
the safe keeping of the most desperate criminals than 
this man of noble birth, but most ignoble heart,* now 
practised towards his King and Queen. Sentinels were 
placed along every passage of the palace, and, that they 
might have their prisoners constantly in sight, the door 
of every room was kept open day and night. The 
Queen was not allowed even to close her bed-chamber, 
and a soldier was placed so as at all times to command 
a sight of the whole room ; the only moment that the 
door was permitted to be shut being a short period 
each morning while she was dressing. 

But after a time she rallied, and even began again to 
think the future not wholly desperate. She always 
looked at the most promising side of affairs, and the 
first shock of the anguish felt at Varennes had scarcely 
passed away, when, with irrepressible sanguineness she 
began to look around her and search for some founda- 

* A certain set of writers in this country at one time made La 
Fayette a subject for almost unmixed eulogy, with such earnestness 
that it may be worth while to reproduce the opinion expressed of him 
by the greatest of his contemporaries ; a man as acute iil his penetra- 
tion into character as he was stainless in honour, the late Duke of 
Wellington. In the summer of 1815 he told Sir John Malcolm that 
" he had used La Fayette like a dog, as he merited. The old rascal," 
said he, *' had made a false report of his mission to the Emperor of 
Russia ; and I possessed complete eyidence of his haying done so. I 
told hmi, the moment he entered, of this fact, I did not even state 
it in the most delicate manner. I told him he must be sensible he 
had made a false report. He made no answer." And the Duke 
bowed him out of the room with unconcealed scorn. Kaye's Life of 
Sir J. Malcohn, II. 109. 
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tion on which to huild fresh hopes. Slie even thougl 
that she had found it in the divisions which were be- 
coming daily more conspicuous in the Assembly itself. 
She had yet to learn that at such times violence always 
overpowers moderation, and, that the worse men are, 
the more certain are they to obtain the upper hand. 

The divisions among her enemies were indeed so 
fiirions as to justify at one time the expectation that 
one party would destroy the other. The Jacobins sum- 
moned a vast meeting, whose merqbers they fixed be- 
forehand at a hundred thousand citizens, to meet on 
Sunday the 17th of July, to petition the Assembly to 
dethrone the King. On the appointed day, long before 
the hour fixed for the meeting, a fierce riot took place, 
tbe causes and even the circumstances of which have 
never been clearly ascertained, hut which soon became 
marked with scenes of extraordinary violence. La 
Fayette, who tried to crush it in the bud, was pelted 
and fired at. Bailly hung out the Red flag, the token 
of martial law being proclaimed, at the Hotel ile Ville. 
The mob pelted the National Guard. The National 
Guard, too much exasperated and alarmed to obey La 
Fayette's order to fire over the people's heads, at one 
volley shot down a hundred of the rioters. The 
Jacobin leaders fled in alarm, Robespierre, who had 
been one of the chief organisers of the tumuli, being 
also one of the basest of cowards, was the most terrified 
of all, and fled for shelter to his admirer, of congenial 
spirit, Madame Roland, whosu protection he afterwards 
repaid by sending her to the Hcafi"old. The riot was 
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quelled, and the officers of the National Guard urged 
La Fayette to take advantage of the opportunity, and 
lead them on to close by force the club of the Jacobins, 
and another of equal ferocity,* known as the Corde- 
liers, lately founded by the fiercest of the Ja- 
cobins, Danton, and a butcher, named Legendre, 
who boasted of his ferocity as his only title to in- 
terfere in the Government. If he had been honest in 
his professions of a desire to save the Monarchy, La 
Fayette would have adopted their advice. For it had 
already become plain to everyone that the existence of 
these clubs was incompatible with the preservation of 
the kingly authority ; but his imbecile love of popu- 
larity made him fear to offend even such a body of mis- 
creants as the followers of Danton and Robespierre, 
and he professed to believe that he had given them a 
sufficient lesson, and had so convinced them of his 
power to crush them that they would be grateful to him 
for sparing them, and learn to act with more modera- 
tion in future. 

The decision of the Assembly also on the question of 
the King's conduct in leaving Paris was not without 
its encouragement to one of the Queen's disposition. 
She herself had been interrogated by commissioners 
appointed by the Assembly to enquire into the circum- 
stances connected with the transaction, and her state- 
ment has been preserved. With her habitual anxiety 
to conceal from others the King's incapacity and want 

* Lamartine caUs the Cordeliers the Club of coups-de-main, as 
he calls the Jacobins the Club of Radical Theories. Histoire des 
Q-irondins, XVI. 4. 
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of resolutioD, she represented herself as acting wbullj' 
under his orders. " 1 declare," said she, " that as the 
King desired to quit Paris with his children, it wonliJ 
have been unnatural for me to allow anything to pre- 
vent me from accompanying him. During the last two 
years, I have sufficiently proved, on several occasions. 
that I should never leave him ; and what in this iu- 
stance determined me most was the assurance which I 
felt that he would never wish to quit the kingdom. If 
he had had such a desire, all my influence would haro 
been exerted to dissuade him from such a purpose," And 
she proceeded further to exculpate all their attendants. 
She declared that Madame de Tourzel, who had been 
ill for some weeks, had never received her orders till 
tlie very day of the departure. She kuew not whither 
she was going, and had taken no luggage, so that the 
Queen herself had been forced to lend her some clothes. 
The three Body-giiarda were equally ignorant, and the 
waiting-women. Though it was true, she said, that 
the Count and Countess de Provence had gone to 
Flanders, they bad only taken that course to avoid 
interfering with the relays which were required by the 
King, and had intended to rejoin him at Mouttnedy. 
The King's own statement tallied with hers in every 
respect, though it was naturally more explicit as to his 
motives and intentions ; and his innocence of purpose 
was BO irresistibly demonstrated, that, though Robes- 
pierre, in the most sanguinary speech which he had ever 
yet uttered, demanded that he should he brought to triaU 
• Dr. Moore, II. 372. Clmmbrier, II. 143. 
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not concealing his desini that it should end iu his con- 
demnation ; and though Potion, and a, wretch named 
Bnzot, a warm admirer and intimate friend of Madame 
Roland, demanded his deposition and the proclamation 
of a Republic, Barnave had no ditBculty in carrying 
the Assembly with him in oppoaition to their violence ; 
and it was finally resolved that nothing which had 
happened furnished grounds for taking proceedings 
against any member of the Royal Family. It was 
ordered at the same lime that De Bouill^ should he 
arrested and impeached but, when be found that 
nothing could be effected for the deliverance of the 
King, he had fled across the frontiers, and was safe 
from their malice. 

Meanwhile, the unconstitutional and unprecedented 
violence which had been offered to the King naturally 
created the greatest excitement and indignation in all 
foreign countries. A month before the late expedition, 
the Emperor had addressed a formal note to M. Mont- 
morin as Secretary of State, declaring that he would 
regard any ill-treatment of his sister as an injury done 
to himself;" and now.t the chivalrous Grustavus of 
Sweden proposed to address to the Assembly a joint 
letter of warning from all the Sovereigns of Europe, 
to declare that they would all make common cause with 
the King of Prance if any attempt were made to offer 
him further violence. But even the Austrian Ministers 
regarded anch a declaration as more likely to aggra- 

• Here; to Marie Antoinette, Kay 16. Feuillet de Conchea, II. 60. 
t Id. p. 140. 
VOL. U. O 
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linish the dangers ofthoae whom 
ierve ; and the Queen herself preferred 
waiting for a time to see the result of the strife between 
the rival parties in the Assembly. 

The Assembly was at this time fully occupied with 
the completion of the Constitution, a work for which 
it hrtd but little time left, since its own duration 
had been fixed at two years, which would expire in 
September; and also with the considei-ation of a 
question concerning the composition of the nest 
Assembly which had been lately brought forward, and 
on which the Queen was unfortunately mislud into 
using her influence to procure a decision which was un- 
doubtedly in its eventual consequences as disastrous to 
the King's fortunes as it was irreconcilable with com- 
mon sense. Robespierre brought forward a resolution 
that no Members of the existing Assembly should be 
eligible for a seat in that by which it was lo be re- 
placed. It was in reality a resolution to exclude from 
the new Assembly not only everyone who had any 
parliamentary or legislative experience, but also all 
the adherents or friends of the throne ; and to place 
the coming elections wholly in the power of the Jacobins. 
Robespierre was willing to be excluded himself, from 
a conviction that, with such an Assembly as would 
surely be returned, the Jacobin club would practically 
exercise all the power of the State. But the Constitu- 
tional party, who saw that it was aimed at them, opposed 
it with great vigour ;andwould probably have been able 
to defeat it if the Royalist Members who still retained 
their seats would have consented to join them. Ul 
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happily the Queen took the opposite view. With I'ar 
more acuteness, penetration, and fertility of imagina- 
tion than is usually given to women, or to men either, 
she had still in some degree the defect common to her 
sex, of being prone to confine her views to one sidu of 
a qneetion ; and to overrule her reason by her feeliugs 
and prejudices. Though she acknowledged the service 
which Barnave had rendered by defeating those who 
had wished to bring the King and herself to trial, she, 
nevertheless, still regarded the Constitutionalists in 
general with deep distrust as the party which desired 
to lower, and had lowered the authority and dignity 
of the throne ; and, viewing the whole Assembly with 
not unnatural antipathy, she fancied that one composed 
wholly of new Members could not possibly be more 
unfriendly to the King's person and government, und 
might probably be far better disposed towards theni. 
She easily brought the King to adopt her views, and 
exerted the whole of her influence to secure the passing 
of the decree, sending agents to canvass those deputies 
who were opposed to it. With the Royalist Members, 
the Extreme Right, her voice was law, and, by the un- 
natural union of them and the Jacobins, the resolution 
was carried. 

It is the more singular that she should have beerj 
willing thus, as it were, to proscribe the Members of 
the present Assembly, because, in a very remarkable 
letter which she wrote to her brother the Emperor at 
the end of July, she founds the hopes for the future, 
which she expresses with a degree of sanguiaeness 
o 1 
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which can hardly fail to be thought strange when the 
events of June are reiDembered, on the conduct of the 
AsBemblj itself. The letter is too long to quote at 
full length, but a few extracts from it will help us in 
our task of forming a proper estimate of her character, 
from the unreserved exposition which it contains of 
her feelings, both past and present, with her views 
and hopes for the future, even white she keenly appre- 
ciates the difficulties of the King's position ; and from 
the unabated eagerness for the welfare of France which 
it displays in every reflection and suggestion. That 
she still considers the Imperial alliance of great import- 
ance to the welfare of both nations wQl surprise no 
one. The suspension of the Royal authority which the 
Assembly had decreed on the 26th of June had been 
removed on the decision that the King was not to be 
proceeded against. Yet her first sentence shows that 
she was still subjected to cruel and lawless tyranny, 
which even hindered her correspondence with her own 
relations. A Queen might have expected to be able to 
write in security to another Sovereign ; a sister to a 
brother ; hut La Fayette and those in authority re- 
garded the rights of neither royalty nor kindred. 

" A friend, my dear brother, has undertaken to con- 
vey this letter to you, for I myself have no means of 
giving you news of my health. I will not enter into 
details of what preceded our departure. You have 
already known all the reasons for it. During the 
events which befell us on our journey, and in the situ- 
ation in which we were immediately after our retura b 
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Paris, I wae profoundly distreBsed. After I recovered 
from the first shock of the agitation which they pro- 
duced, I set myself to work to reflect on what I had 
seen ; and I have endeavoured to form a clear idea o!' 
what, in the actual state of affairs, the King's interests 
are, and what the conduct is which they prescribe to 
me. My ideas have been formed by a combination of 
motives which I will proceed to explain to you. 

" . . . . The situation of affairs here has greatly 
changed since our journey. The National Assembly 
was divided into a multitude of parties. Far from 
order being re-established, every day seemed to diminish 
the power of the law. The King, deprived of all 
authority, did not even see any possibility of recovering 
it on the completion of the Constitution through the 
influence of the Assembly, since that body itself waa 
every day losing more the respect of the people. In 
short, it was impossible to see any end to disorder. 

" To-day, circumstances present much more hope. 
The men who have the greatest influence in affairs are 
united together, and have openly declared for the pre- 
servation of the Monarchy and the King, and for the 
re-establishment of order. Since their union, the efforts 
of the seditious have been defeated by a great supe- 
riority of strength. The Assembly has acquired a con- 
sistency and an authority in every part of the kingdom, 
which it seems disposed to uae to establish the obser- 
vance of the laws and to put an end to the revolution. 
At this moment the most moderate men, who have 
never ceased to be opposed to revolutionary acts, are 
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uniting, because they see in uniOQ the only prospect t 
enjoying in safety what the revolution has left them, 
and of putting an end to the troubles of which they 
dread the continuance. In short, everything seems at 
this moment to contribute to put an end to the agita- 
tions and commotions to which France has been given 
over for the last two years. This termination of them. 
however, natural and possible as it is, will not give the 
Government the degree of force and authority which I 
regard as necessary; but it will preserve us from 
greater misfortunes ; it will place us in a situation of 
greater tranquillity, and, when men's minds have re- 
covered from their present intoxication, perhaps they 
will see the usefulness of giving the Royal authority a 
greater range. 

"This, in the course which matters are now taking, is 
what one can foresee for the future, and I compare this 
result with what we could promise ourselves from a 
line of conduct opposed to the wishes which the nation 
displays. In that case I see an absolute impossibility 
of obtaining anything except by the employment of a 
superior force; and on this last supposition I will say 
nothing of the personal dangers which the King, my 
son, and I myself may have to encounter. But what 
could be the consequences but some enterprise, the 
issue of which is uncertain, and the ultimate result of 
which, whatever it might be, presents disasters such as 
one cannot endure to contemplate? The army is in a 
had state from want of leaders and of subordination ; 
but the kingdom is full of armed aum, and their imagi- 
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tion is ao ioflanjed that it is impossible to foresee whiit 
they might do, and the number of victims who might 

be sacrificed It is impossible, when ono sees 

what is going on here, to calculate what might be the 
effects of their despair. I only see in the events which 
might arise out of such an attempt, but very doubtful 
prospects of success, and the certainty of great miseries 

for everyone 

" If the revolution should be terminated in the 
manner of which I have spoken, then it will be import- 
ant that the King shall acquire, in a solid manner, the 
confidence and consideration which alone can give a 
real strength to the Royal authority. No means are so 
well calculated to procure them for him as the influence 
which we might have over one of your resolutions* 
which would contribute to ensure peace to France, and 
to dispel disquietude, which are so much the more 
grievous for the whole world, that they are among the 
principal obstacles to the re-establishment of public 
tranquillity. The share which in that way we should 
have in the termination of these troubles would win 
over to us all men of moderate temper, while the others, 
especially the chiefs of the revolution, would attach 
themselves to us because of the sincere and efficacious 
inclination which we should have shown to conduct 
matters to the end, which they all wish for. Your own 
interests seem to me also to have a place in this system 
of conduct. The National Assembly, before separating, 
will desire, ia concert with the King, to determine the 
■ A rsaolntion, tliat is, to recognize Uie CoiiBtitution, 
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alliances to which France is to continue attached ; and 
the power of Europe which shall be the firat to recog- 
nise the Constitution, aff^r it has been accepted by the 
King, will undoubtedly be the one with which the As- 
sembly will be inclined to form the cIoBeat alliance ; 
and to these general views I might add the means 
which I myself have to dispose men's miada to main- 
tain this alliance, means which will be extremely 
strengthened, if you share my view of the present cir- 
cumstances. 

"T cannot doubt that the chiefs of the revolution, 
who have supported the King in the last crisis, will be 
desirous to asMure to him the consideration and respect 
necessary to the exercise of his authority, and that 
they will see iu a close alliance of France with that 
power with which he ia connected by ties of blood, a 
means of combining his dignity with the interests of 
the nation, and in that way of consolidating and 
strengthening a Constitution of which they all agree 
that the majesty of the King is one essential foundation. 

" I do not kuow if, iudependently of all other reasons, 
the King will not find in that feeling and in the inch- 
nations of the nation, when it has recovered its calm- 
nesH, more deference, and a temper more favourable to 
him, than he could expect from the majority of these 
Frenchmen who are at present out of the kingdom."' 

And a letter which she wrote to Mercy a fortnight 
later is perhaps even more worthy of attention, as sup- 
plying abundant proof, if proof were needed, of the 
■ Ameth, 1S8. Feuillet de Conohtw, 11., 1S6. 
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good will and good faith which were the leading prin- 
ciples of herself and the King in all their dealings with 
the Assembly. Since her letter to her brother matters 
had been proceeding rapidly. She had found some 
means of treating more directly than on any previous 
occasion, not only with Barnave, but with the far more 
unscrupulous A. Lameth ; and the Assembly had made 
such progress in completing the Constitution that it 
was on the point of submitting it to the King for his 
acceptance. We have seen in Marie Antoinette's letter 
to the Einperor that she was convinced of the necessity 
of Louis signifying that acceptance, and she adhered to 
that view of the policy to be pursued, though the last 
touches given to the Constitution had rendered many of 
its articles far more unreasonable than she had antici- 
pated, and though the great English Statesman, Burke, 
whose " Reflections " of the preceding year had naturally 
caused him to be regarded as one of the ablest advisers 
on whom she could rely, forwarded to her an earnest 
exhortation to induce her husband to reject it. He 
implored her " to have nothing to do with traitors ;" 
using the argument which, to one so sensitive for her 
honour as Marie Antoinette, was well calculated to 
exert an almost irresistible influence over her mind, he 
declared that " her resolution at this most critical 
moment was to decide whether her glory was to be 
maintained, and her distresses to cease, or whether" 
(and he begged pardon for ever mentioning such an 
alf«rnatlve) " shame and ofBCction were to be her por- 
tion for the rest of her life ;" and he declared that " if 
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the King ahould accept the ConBtitution both King and 
Queen were ruined for ever." 

The great writer was, as in more than one other 
instance of his career, too earnest in his conviction that 
principles were at stake in the course which he recom- 
Tnended, to consider whether that course were safe for 
those on whom he urged it, or even practicable. Bnt 
Marie Antoinette, as one on whose decision the very 
lives of her husband and her child might depend, felt 
bound to consider in the first place how far her adop- 
tion of the advice thus tendered might endanger both ; 
and, accordingly, while expressing to Mercy the full 
extent of her repugnance to the system of Government, 
if indeed it deserved the name of a system, which the 
new Constitution had framed, she shows that her dis- 
approval of it has in no degree led her to change her 
mind on the practical question of the course which the 
King should pursue. She justifies her decision to 
Mercy in a most elaborate letter in which the whole 
position is surveyed with admirable good sense.* 

"Our position is this. We are now on the point 
of having the Constitution brought to us for acceptance. 
It is in itself so monatrous that it is impossible that it 
should be long raaintaiued. But, in the position in 
which we are, can we risk refusing it? No; and I 

* Tka letter took aercral daja to write, and vras so interrupted thfit 
portions of it littTe three different dates afHied, August 16, 21, 26, 
Merrj'B letter, whieli enuloses Burke's memorial is daled the 20th, 
from London, bo that tho first portion of the Queen's letter cannot 
be regarded as an intentional answer to Burke's argnmenti, tbough it 
is so aa embodjing all the reasons which inSucnced the Queen. 
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will prove it to you. I am not speaking of the personal 
dangers which we should run. We have fully shown 
by the journey which we undertook two mouths ago 
that we do not take our own safety into account when 
the public welfare is at stake. But this Constitution 
is so intrinsically bad that it can only acquire consis- 
tence from any resiatance which we might oppose to it. 
Our business therefore is to take a middle course, which 
may save our honour, and may put us in such a posi- 
tion that the people may come back to us when once 
their eyes are opened, and they have become weary of 
the existing state of affairs. I think also that it is ne- 
cessary that, when they have presented the act to the 
King, he should keep it by him a few days ; for he is 
not supposed to know what it is till it has been pre- 
sented to him in all legal form ; and that then he should 
summon the Commissioners before him, not to make 
any comments, not to demand any alterations, which 
perhaps might not be admitted, and which would be 
interpreted as an admission that he approved of the 
basis; but to declare that his opinions are not changed; 
that, in his declaration of the 20th of June,* he proved 
the absolute impossibility of governing under the new 
system, and that he is still of the same mind ; but that, 
for the sake of the tranquillity of his country, he sacri- 
fices himself ; and that, as his people and the nation 
stake their happiness on his accepting it, he does not 
hesitate to signify that acceptance ; and that the sight 
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of their happineas will speedily make him forget the 
cruel and bitter griefa which they have inflicted on him 
and on his family. 

" But, if we take this line, we must adhere to it ; and, 
above all things, we must avoid any step which can 
create distrust, and we must move on, so to say. always 
with the law in our hand. I promise you that this is 
the best way to give them an early disgust at the Con- 
Btitution, The mischief is that for this we shall waot 
an able and a trustworthy Ministry. . . . Several 
people urge us to reject the Act, and the King's brothers 
press upon him every day that it is indispensable to do 
Ro, and affirm that we shall be supported. By whom 1" 
and she proceeds to examine the situation and policy of 
Spain, of the empire of England, and of Prussia, to 
prove that from none of them is there any hope of 
active aid, while to trust to the emigrants would be 
the worst expedient of all, because, " we should then 
fall into a new slavery worse than the first, since, 
while we should appear to be in some degree indebted 
to them, we should not be able to extricate ourselves 
from their toils. They already prove this wheu they 
refuse to listen to the persons who are in our confi- 
dence, on the pretext that they do not trust them, 
while they seek to force us to give ourselves up to M. 
de Calonne, who, I fear in all that he does is guided 
by nothing but his own ambition, bis private enmities, 
and his habitual levity, thinking everything he wishes 
not only possible, but already done. 

". . . . One circumstance worthy of remark i 
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in all these discussions on the Constitiition the people 
take no interest, and concern themselves solely about 
their own affairs, limiting their wishes to having a Con- 
stitution and getting rid of the aristocrats As to our 

acceptance of the Constitution, it is impossible for any 
thinking being to avoid seeingthatwe are not free. But 
it is essential that we should not awaken a suspicion of 
our feelings in the monsters who surround us. Let me 
know where the Emperor's forces are and what la their 
present position. In every case the Foreign Powers 
can alone save ua. The army is lost. There is no 
money. There is no bond, an curb which can restrain 
the populace, which is everywhere armed. Even the 
chiefs of the Kevolution, when they wish to speak of 
order, are not listened to. This is the deplorable con- 
dition in which we are placed. Add that we have not a 
single friend, that everyone betrays us, some out of 
hatred, others oat of weakness or ambition. In short, 
I actually am reduced to dread the day when they will 
have the appearance of giving us a kind of freedom. 
At least, in the state of nullity in which we are at 

present, no one can reproach us You know 

the character of the person with whom I have to do." 
At the last moment, when one seems to have convinced 
him, an argument, a word will make him change his 
mind before anyone suspects it. This is the reason why 
many expedients cannot even be attempted," 

On the 2lBt she hears that the Charter will be pre- 
sented at the end of the week, aud she repeats her fears 
• TheEicg. 
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tbat the conduct of the emigranta may involve them Iff' 
fresh troubles. " It ia essential that the French, and most 
especially the hrothera of the King, should keep in tiiu 
background, and allow the foreign princes to act by 
themselves. But no entreaty, no argument from us will 
induce them to do so. The Emperor must insist upon it. 
It is the only way in which he can serve ub. Toil know 
yourself the mischievous wrong-headedness and evil 
designs of the emigmnta. The cowards I after having 
abandoned us, they seek to make us expose ourselves 
alone to danger, and serve nothing but their interests. 
I do not accuse the King's brothers ; I believe their 
hearts and their intentions to be pure, but they are 
surrounded and guided by ambitious men who will ruin 
them after having first ruined us." .... On the 
2fith she hears that it will still be a week before the 
Constitution ia brought to the King. " It is impossible, 
considering our position, that the King should refuse 
to accept it. You may depend upon this being true, 
since I say it. You know my character sufficiently to 
be sure that it would iiicline me rather to a noble and 
bold course. AVe have no resource but in the Foreign 
Powers. They must come to our assistance ; but it is 
the Emperor who must put himself at the head of 
everything, and manage everything. ... I declare to 
you that matters are now come to such a state that it 
would be better to be King of a single province than of 
a kingdom so abandoned and disordered as this. I 
shall endeavour, if I can, to send the Emperor infor- 
mation on all these matters. But, in the meaatime, 
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do yon tell him all that you consider necessary to prove 
to him that we have no longer any resource except in 
him. and that our happiness, our existence, and that 
of my child depend on him alone, and on his prudence 
and promptitude in action."* 

And however she from time to time caught at 
momentary hopes arising from other sources, the only 
one on which she placed any permanent reliance was 
the affection and power of her brother ; and that hope, 
in the course of the winter, was cut from under her by 
his deatb.t Yet so correct was her judgement and 
appreciation of sound political principles, or, perhaps 
we might say, bo keen was her sense of what was due 
to the independence and dignity of France, in spite of 
its present disloyalty, that a report that the Empire 
and Prussia bad, by implication, claimed a right to 
dictate to France in matters of her internal government 
drew from her a warm remonstrance. Ah sovereign 

i brother she conceived that Leopold had a right to 
interfere to ensure the safety of his own sister and of 
a brother sovereign ; but she never desired him to 
interpose for any other object, From her childhood, 
3 wo have seen more than once, she had learnt to 
regard the Prussian character and Prussian designs 
with abhorrence. And in a letter to Mercy of the 
JUth of September, after expressing an earnest hope 
that the Emperor will not allow himself to be guided by 
■' the cunning of Calonne, and the detestable policy of 

• FouiQEt de ConoheB, TI., 228. Ameth, 203. 

t Tho Emperor La jpoid died Mttruh 1, 1792. 
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Prussia," she adds, " It is said here that in the a; 
ment signed at Pillnitz,* the two Powers engage never 
to permit the new French Constitution to be esta- 
blished. There certainly are thiaga which Foreign 
Powers have a right to oppose, but, as to what coii- 
cenia the internal laws of a country, every nation has 
a right to adopt those which suit it. They would bo 
wrong therefore to intervene in such a mattar; and 
all the world would see in such an act a proof of the. 
intrigues of the emigrants."f 

She proceeds to tell him that all is settled. 
King bad adopted the line which she had toarked 
for him in her former letter, The Constitution had 
been presented to hira on the 3rd of September. He 
had taken a few days to consider it, not with the idea 
of proposing the slightest alteration ; but in order to 
avoid the appearance of acting under compulsion, and, 
on the same day on which she wrote to Mercy, he was 
drawing up a letter to the Assembly, to annouuce his 

• ThB declaration of PillniU, drawn up bj the Bmperor and the 
King of Prussia at a peraonal inteniaw, August 21, 179Ii did not in 
eipren words denounce the new Constitution (which in fart th^j 
bad not seen), but, aflDr declaring "the situation of the King of 
France to be a matter of common interest to all European Savereigns," 
and eipreising a hope that " the realit; of that interest will be dul; 
appreciated bj the other Powem whose assistance they invoke," thej 
propose that thoaeotherPowers shall emplaj, in conjunction with their 
Majesties, the most elHcacioUB means, in order to enable the King of 
Franca to consolidate in the most perfect libartj the foundation of a 
monarchical goTenmient, conformable alike to the rights of sovereigns 
and the well being of the French nation." Alison, c ii, § 90. 

t Arneth, 208. 
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intention of visiting the AsaemLly to give it his Royal 
assent in due form. But, though she would not have 
had him act otherwise, she cannot announce this 
apparent termination of the contest without some 
natural expressions of grief and indignation. 

" At last the die is cast. All that we have now to 
do is to regulate the future progress and conduct of 
affairs aa circumstances may permit. I only vish 
that others would regulate their conduct by mine. 
But even in our own inner circle we have great diffi- 
culties and great conflicts. Pity me ; 1 assure you 
that it requires more courage to support the condition 
in which I am placed than to encounter a pitched battle. 
And the more so that I do not deceive myself, and 
that I see nothing hut misery in the want of energy 
shown by some, and the evil designs of others. My 
God I is it possible that, endowed as I am with force 
of character, and feeling as I do so thoroughly the 
blood which runs in my veins, I should yet be des- 
tined to pass my days in such an age and with such 
men. But, for all this, never believe that my courage 
is deserting me. Not for my own sake, but for the 
Bake of my child, I will support myself, and I will 
fulfil to the end my long and painful career. I can no 
longer see what I am writing. Farewell.''* 

Tears, we may suppose, were blinding her eyes, in 

Bpite of all her fortitude. There was no exaggeration in 

her declaration to the Empress Catherine of Russia, 

with whom at this time she was in frequent cninmunica- 

• Araeth, 210. Fauillet do Conclios, II., 323. 
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tiou, that the " distrust which was showii by all a 
them was a mora! aud continual death, a tbousaod timen 
worse than that physical death which was a release from 
all miseries."* And in the same letter she explains that 
to remove this distrust was one principal object which the 
King and she had in view in all their measures. Yet. 
in spite of all bis concessions, the week was not to pass 
without fresh iusults being offered to tbe King, whicli 
shocked even his phlegnoatic apathy. Tbe letter which he 
sent to the Assembly to announce his compliauce with its 
wishes was indeed received with acclamations which, if 
not sincere, were at least loud, and apparently unani- 
mous ; and, as if in reply to it, La Fayette proposed and 
carried a motion that I ho Assembly should paas an act 
of amnesty for all political offences; and a magnificent 
festival was appointed to be held in tbe Champ de Mars 
on tbe following Sunday, in celebration of the Joyful 
event. But, after tbe first brief excitement bad passed 
away, the Jacobin faction recovered its ascendancy, and 
, contrived to make that very festival which waa designed 
to express the gratitude of the nation, an occasion 
of further humiliation to the unhappy Louis. Every 
arrangement for tbe day was discussed in a spirii of the 
bitterest disloyalty. "When the question was raised, 
which in any other Assembly that ever met in ihe 
world would have beeu thought needless, what atti- 
tude the members were to preserve while tbo King was 
taking tbe prescribed oatb to observe the Constitution, 
a hundred voices shouted out that they should ail kee[i 
their seats, and that the King should swear, standing 

* Lcller. dnte Dcnmber 3, ITJi. Fi:aillet ds Conchei IT. SR^^H 
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and bareheaded ; and when one deputy of high reputa- 
tion, M. Malouet, remonstrated against such a vote, 
arguing that bo to treat the chief of the State would 
be a greater insult to the nation than even to himsulf ; 
a deputy from Brittany cried out that M. Malouet and 
those who thought with him might receive LoiiiB on 
their knees, if they liked, but that the rest of the As- 
sembly should be seated. 

And, in accordance with the feeling thus shown, 
every mark of respect was studiously withheld from the 
unhappy Monarch, and every care was taken to show 
him that every deputy considered himself his equal. 
Two chairs exactly similar were provided for him and 
for the President ; and when, after taking the oath and 
affixing his signature to the Act, the King resumed his 
seat, the President, who, having to reply to him in a 
short address, had at first risen for that purpose, on see- 
ing that Louis retained his seat, sat down beside him, 
and finished his speech in that position. Louis felt the 
afi'ront. He contained himself while in the hall, and 
while the Members were conducting him back to the 
palace, which they presently did amid the music of 
military bauds and the salutes of artillery. But when 
his escort had left him, and he reached his own apart- 
ments, his pride gave way. The Queen with thi.' 
Dauphin had been present in a box hastily fitted up for 
her, and had followed him hack. He felt for her more 
than for himself. Bursting into tears, he said, "It is 
all over. You have seen my humiliation. Why did 1 
ever bring you into France for such degradation?" 
P 2 
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And the QiieCD, while endeavouring to console hhn, 
turned to Madame Campan, who has recorded the scene, 
and dismissed her from her attendance.* " Leave us," 
she said, "leave lis to ourselves." She could not bear 
that even that faithful servant should remain to be a 
witness to the despair and prostration of her Sovereign. 
The very rejoicings were turned by the agents of the 
Jacobins into occasiona for further outrages. The whole 
city was illuminated, and the Sovereigns yielded to llie 
entreaties of the popular leaders, to drive through the 
streets and the Champs Elysees to see the illumination. 
The populace, who believed the revolution at an end 
and their freedom secured, cheered them heartily as 
they passed ; but at every cry of Vive le Roi, a sten- 
torian voice, close to the Royal carriage, shouted out 
" Not BO, Vive la Nation," and the Queen, though it 
was plain that the ruffian had been hired thns to out- 
rage them, almost fainted with terror at his ferocity, A 
few days afterwards, the insults were renewed even 
more pointedly. The Royal Family went in State to 
the opera, where, before their arrival, the Jacobins had 
packed the pit with a gang of their own hirelings, 
whoso unpowdered hair made them conspicuous objectB.t 
The opera was one of GrtStry's "Les EvenementB Im- 
prevus," in which one of the duets contains the line 
" Ah, comme j'aimc ma maitresse," Madame Dugazon, a 

• Mnia. de Campan, c. 19. 

t " Lcim touff'ea de ciiere-ui iidL-s valoient tlana la aalle, eux seuli 
i oette epoque araient quitt^ I'ueage de poudrer lea oheTeux." Ifote on 
tlie pFiasaga bj Mmo. Campan, c. 19. 
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popular singer of the day, as she uttered the words, 
bowed towards the Royal box, and instantly the whole 
pit rose in a fury, " No mistress for us, no master : 
liberty!" The whole house was in an uproar. The 
King's partisans and adherents replied with loyal 
cheers, "Vive leKoi, Vive la Reine." The pit roareil 
out, " No Master, no Queen," and the Jacobins even 
proceeded to acts of violence towards all who refased 
to join in their cry. Blows were struck, and it became 
necessary to send for a company of the guard to restore 
order - 

Yet when, on the last day of the month, the King 
visited the Assembly" to declare its dissolution, the 
President addressed him in terms of the most loyal 
gratitude: affirming that by his acceptance of the 
Constitution he had earned the blessings of all future 
generations. And, when he quitted the Hall, ilie 
populace escorted the royal carriage back to the palace 
with vociferous cheers. Though, in the eyes of im- 
partial observers, this display of returning goodwill 
was more than counterbalanced when, as the Members 
of the Assembly came out, some of the Royalists and 
Constitutionalists Were hooted, and some of the GerceKt 
Jacobins were greeted with still more enthusiastic 
acclamations. 



• This Brrt Aiiemblj, as having fraliiod tbe Comtitution, i« often 
called tliD Constituent AaEembly. The Becond, that which vaa about 
to meet, being dieting uished as the LegislatiTe Asaemblj. 




Coinpoaition of the new Assembly — Kise of tbo Girondins — Their 
corruption and eventunl iato — Vergninud's motions against llie 
King — Favourable reception of the King at the Aaaemblj. and al 
the Opera — Changes in the Ministry — The King's and Queen's 
language to M. Bertrand de UoleTillB — Tlie Count de Narbonne — 
Petion ia elected Mayor of Paris— Scarcity of mooey, and great 
Jmrdshipe of the Royal Faraily-^FreseDte arriTe from Tippoo Boib 
— The Dauphin — The ABseniblj pasaes decrees against the Frieiti 
and the Emigrants — Miscouduot of the Emigrants — Louis roiilHI 
his assent to the decrees — Ho issues a circular Condenming 
gration. 



THE new ABsembly met on the 1st of October, ani 
its composition afforded the Royalists, or even the 
Constitutionalists, the party that desired to stand by 
the Constitution which had just been ratified, very little 
prospect of a re-establishment of tranquillity. The 
mischievous effect of the vote which excluded members 
of the last Assembly from election was seen in the 
very lists of those who had been returned. In the 
whole number there were scarcely a dozen members of 
noble or gentle birth; the number of ecclesiastics was 
equally sinall ; while property was as little represented 
as the nobility or the church. It was reckoned that of 
the whole body scarcely fifty possessed two thousand 
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francs a year. The general youth of the members was 
ae conapicuoua as their poverty ; half of them had 
hardly attained middle age; a great many were little 
more than boys. The Jacobina themselves, who, before 
the elections, had reckoned on swaying their decisionK 
by terror, could hardly have anticipated a result which 
would place the entire body so wholly at their mercy. 

But what was still more ominoua of evil was the 
rise of a new party, known as that of the Girondins, 
fram the circumstance of some of ita most influential 
members coming from the Gironde, one of the depart- 
ments which the late Assembly had carved out of the 
old province of Gascony. It was not absolutely a new 
party, since the foundations of it had been laid, during 
the last mouths of the old Assembly, by Petion, and a 
low-born pamphleteer named Brissot, who, as editor 
of a newspaper to which he gave the name of " Le 
Patriote Fraujais," rivalled the most bloodthirsty of 
the Jacobins in exciting the worst passions of the 
populace. But Petion and Brissot had only sown the 
seeds. The opening of the new Assembly at once 
gave it growth and vigour, when the deputies from 
the Gironde plunged into the arena of debate, and 
showed an undeniable superiority in eloquence to every 
other party. The chiefs, Vergniaud, Genaonn^, and 
Guadet, were lawyers who had never obtained any 
practice. Isuard, the first man to make an open pro- 
fession of Atheism in the Assembly, was the son of a 
perfumer in Provence. They were adventurers as 
utterly without principle as without resources. And 
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thdr Gist thought appean to have been to make 
money of the King's difficalties, and to sell tfaeniBelTes 
to hiin. TbeT applied to tb« Minister of the Interior, 
U. lie Le&Bart, proposing to place the whole of their 
iufloence at the ser^'ice of the Government, on condi- 
tion of his secariag each of them a pension of eis 
thoueand francs a month.* M. de Legsart would not 
haveobjected to buy them, but he thonght the price which 
they set upon themseWes too high ; and, as they 
adhered to tbeir demand, the negotiation went off, and 
they resolved to revenge themselves on hia Boyal 
master with all the malice of disappointed rapacity. 

As none of them had any force of character, they fell 
under the inSueoce of the wife of one of their number, 
a email manufactiireT, named Roland, the same who, 
as we have already seen, was the first to raise the cry 
of blood in France ; and to recommend the assasaina- 
tiou of the King and Queen while they were still in 
fancied security at Versailles. Under the direction of 
this fierce woman, whose ferocity was rendered more 
formidable by her undoubted talents, the Girondins 
began an internecine war with the King who bad re- 
fused them the wages which they had asked. They 
planned and carried out the sanguinary attacks on the 
• M^moire* Particuliem, et^., par A. F. Bertnuid de MoteTille, 1. 
355. Bmsot, ImBrd, yergniaud, Guadet, and an infamoui eccta- 
siastic, the Abbe Faucbat, are Ibose whom he particuUrlj msnlioiiB, 
adding, "mais M. do Lsasort Crouva que c'etait lea pajer trop cher, 
ne FOulurent rien rabattre de leur demande, c«H* 
it Bucune suite, et ne produiait d'autre elTel qua 
d'aigrir davuitage cea cinq deputei conlre ce miniatre. 
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palace in the summer of the next year. They brought 
Louis to the scafFold by the unanimity of thdr votes. 
Yet it would have been more fortunate for themaelveB 
as well as for him, had they been less exorbitant in 
their demands, and had they connected themselves 
with the Government as they desired. For, though 
tbey succeeded in their treason, though Madame Ro- 
land saw the ajjcoraplishment of her wish in the mur- 
der of the King and Queen, their success was equally 
fatal to themselves. Almost all of them perished on the 
same scaffold to which they consigned their virtuous 
Sovereigns, meeting a fate in one respect worse even 
than his from the infamy of the names which they have 
left behind them. 

Yet for a few days it seemed as if their malignity 
would miss its aim. They did not wait a single day 
before displaying it ; but, at the preliminary meeting of 
the Assembly, before it was opened for the despatch 
of business, Vergniaud proposed to declare it illegal to 
speak of the King as His Majesty, or to address him 
as "Sire;" while another deputy, named Couthon, who 
at first belonged to the same party, though he after- 
wards joined the Jacobins, carried a motion that, when 
Louis came to open the Assembly, the President should 
occupy the place of honour, and the second seat should 

e allotted to the Sovereign. 
Still for a moment it seemed as if they had over- 
shot their mark, and as if the more ioyal party would 

e able to withstand and defeat them. The Assembly 
itself was compelled to repeal its recent votes, sinoe 
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Louis, whom iudignation for once inspired with greater 
firmness than he usually displayed, rufused to open 
the new Assembly in person unless he were to be re- 
ceived with the honours to which his rank entitled 
him. The offensive resolutions were cancelled ; and, 
when he had therefore opened the Session in a digni- 
fied and conciliatory speech which was chiefly of his 
own composition, the President, M. Pastoret, a Member 
jf the Constitutional party, replied in language which 
was not only reapectful but affectionate. The Consti- 
tution, he said, had given the King friends in those 
who were formerly only styled his subjects. The 
Assembly and the nation felt the need of his love ; as 
the Constitution bad rendered him the greatest monarch 
in the world, so his attachment to it would place him 
among the Kings most beloved by their people. 

And it seemed as if the Parisians in general shared 
to the full the loyal sentiments uttered by M. Pastoret. 
Writing the same week to her brother, Marie Antoi- 
nette, with a confidence which could only spring from 
a sincere attachment to the whole nation, reiterated 
her old opinion that " the good citizens and good 
people had always in their hearts been friendly to the 
King and herself;"* and expressed her belief that. 
eince the acceptance of the Constitution, the people 
" had again learnt to trust them." She was " far from 
giving herself up to a blind confidence. She knew 

* Feuillet de Conclies, II. 414, date October 4 "Je pena« qu'an 
fond le bon bdnrgeoiB et le bon penpla ont toi^oura iti bi«ii pour 
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that the disaffected had not ahandoned their treasoaable 
purposes. But, as the King and she herself were re- 
solved to unite themselves in sincere good faith to the 
people, it was impossible but that, when their real 
feelings were known, the hulk of the people should 
return to them. The mischief was that the well-mean- 
ing knew not how to act in concert." 

It did seem as if she were correct in her estimate of 
the feelings of the citizens, when, in the evening of 
the day on which Louis had opened the Assemhly, the 
■whole Royal Family, including the two children, went 
to the opera; and, as if with express design to ratify 
the loyal language of the President of the Assembly, 
the whole audience greeted them with a most enthu- 
siastic reception. More than once they interrupted the 
performance with loud cheers for both King and Queen, 
and, as the pleasure of children is always an attractive 
eight, they sympathised especially with the delight of 
the little Dauphin, their future King, as they all then 
thought him, who, being new to such a spectacle, only 
took his eyes off the stage to imitate the gestures of 
the actors to his mother, and draw her attention to 
them, 

In more than one of her letters the Queen had vehe- 
mently deplored the want of a stronger Ministry than 
of late had been in the King's service. It was a na- 
tural complaint, though in fact the ability or want of 
ability displayed by the Ministers was a matter of but 
slight practical importance, so completely had the 
, Assembly engrossed the whole power of the State ; 
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but in the course of the autumn Bome changes ^ 
made, one of which for a time certainly added to the 
comfort of the Sovereigns. M. Montmorin retired ;M. 
de Leasart was transferred tohisoCGce; and M. BkT- 
trand de Moleville, who was entirely uew to official 
life, became the Minister of Marine. The whole king- 
dom did not contain a man more attached to the Ring 
aud Queen. But he combined statesmanlike prudence 
with hia loj'alty; and his conduct before he took office 
elicited a very remarkable proof of the singleness of 
mind and purpoae with which the King and Qiiecn 
had accepted the Constitution. M, Bertrand had pre- 
viously refused office, and was very unwilling to take 
it now; and he frankly told Louis that he could not 
hope to be of any real service to him unless he knew 
the plans which the King might have formed with 
respect to the Constitution, and the line of coudtirt 
which he desired hia Ministers to observe on the sub- 
ject; and Louis told him distinctly that though "he 
was far from regarding the Constitution as a master- 
piece, and though he thought it easy to reform it ad- 
vantageously in many particulars, yet he bad sworn 
to observe it as it was, and that he was bound to be 
and resolved to be strictly faithful to hia oath; the 
more so because it seemed to him that the most exact 
observance of the Constitution was the surest method 
to lead the nation to understand it in all its bearings ; 
when the people themselves would perceive the char^ 
acter of the changes in it which it was desirable to 
make,'" 
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M. Bertrand expressed his wann approval of the 
wisdom of such a policy, but thought it so important to 
know how far the Queen coincided in her husband's 
sentiments, that he ventured to put the question to His 
Majesty. The King assured him that be had been 
speaking her seutiments as well as his own, and that 
he should hear them from her own lips ; and accord- 
ingly the Queen immediately granted the new Minister 
an audience, in which, after expressing, with her 
habitual grace and kindness, her feeling that by accept- 
ing office at such a time he was laying both the King 
and herself under a personal obligation, she added, 
"The King has explained to j'ou hia intentions with 
respect to the Constitution ; do not you think that the 
only plan for him to follow is to be faithful to hia 
oath ? " " Undoubtedly, Madame." " Well, you may de- 
pend upon it that nothing will make us change. Have 
courage, M. Bertrand; I hope that, with patience, firm- 
ness, and consistency, all is not yet lost."" 

Nor was M. Bertrand the only one of the Ministers 
who received proofs of the resolution of the Queen to 
adhere steadily to the Constitution. There was also a 
new Minister of War, the Count de Narbonue, as firmly 
attached to the persons of the Sovereigns as M. Ber- 
trand himself, though in political principle more inclined 

• M^moirsa Partioulien, etc., par A. F. Bertrand do Moleville, I. 
pp. 10-12. It furnishB* a striMng proof of the ganarsl acouracj of 
Dr. Moora'a iiiforrantLon, tbat be in hia " View" (II. 439) giyes (iie 
aamg uucount af jhu couvcrsatiou ; liis nork being published aboia 
twentj jeoTB before that of M. Bortmnd de MoIsTille. 
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to the views of the Conatitutionalists than to those of 
the extreme Royalists. He waa likewise a man of con- 
siderable capacity, eloquent and fertile in resources; 
but he was ambitious and somewhat vain ; and he was 
so elated at the approval expressed by the Assembly of 
a report on the military resources of the kingdom, 
which he laid before it soon after his appointment, that 
he obtained an audience of the Queen, the object of 
which was to convince her that the only means of 
saving the State was to confer on a man of tatent, 
energy, sagacity, and activity, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Assembly and of the nation, the poet of 
Prime Minister ; and he admitted that he intended to 
designate himself by this description. Marie Antoi- 
nette, though fully aware of the desirableness of haviug 
a single man of ability and firmness at the head of the 
Administration, was for a moment surprised out of her 
habitual courtesy. She could not forbear a smile, and 
in plain terms asked him " if he were crazy." But she 
proceeded with her usual kindness to explain to him 
the impracticability of the scheme which he had sng- 
gested, and the foundation of her argument was an 
explanation that such au appointment would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, which forbade the King to 
create any new Ministerial office. And the Count 
deserves to have it mentioned to his honour that the 

■ "laBeinelai r^pondit parnn saurire de piti^ et Ini demuida 
■'il 6tut fou, . . . C'est par la reina elle-mSnTe que, le leudemain 
de cctte ^trimge sc^ne, je fus inetniiC do toua leg detaile que je riens df 
rapporter." Btrtraod de Moleville, I. 136. 
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rebuff which he had received ia no degree cooled his 
attachment to the King and Queen, or the zeal with 
which he laboured for their service. 

We have no information how far the new Minister 
coincided in a step which the Queen took in the courNe 
of November, and which is commonly ascribed to ber 
.judgement alone. Before its dissolution the late As- 
sembly had broken up the National Guard of Paria 
into separate legions, and had suppressed the appoint- 
ment of Commander-in-Chief of the forces; and La 
Fayette, whom this measure had left without employ- 
ment, feeling keenly the diminution of hia importance, 
and instigated by the restlessness common to men of 
moderate capacity, conceived the hope of succeeding 
Eailly in the Mayoralty of Paris, which that magistrate 
was on the point of resigning. 

It had become a post of great consequence, since the 
extent to which the authority of the Crown had been 
pared away tended to make the Mayor the absolute 
dictator of the capita!; and consequently the Jacobins 
were anxious to secure the office for one of the extreme 
Revolutionary party, and set up Petion as*a rival can- 
didate. The election belonged to the citizens, and, as 
in the city the two parties poKsesaed almost equal 
strength, it was soon seen that the Court, which had 
by no means lost its influence among the tradesmen 
and shopkeepers, had the power of deciding the contest 
in favour of the candidate for whom it should pro- 
nounce. Marie Antoinette declared for P4tion. She 
knew him to be a Jacobin, • but be waw so devoid of any 

* 3]ie }ier^lf called him flo on Ihia ot^CHBioD, and ha bel^^o^i^ \a 
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reputation for ability that she did not fear him. Nor, 
except that he had behaved with boorish disrespect 
and ill-manners during their melancholy return from 
Varennes, had she any reason for suspecting him of 
any special enmity to the King. 

But La Payette, though always loud in Me profes- 
sions of loyalty, had never lost an opportunity of offer- 
ing personal insults to both the King and herself. It 
was to his shameful neglect (to put his conduct in the 
most favourable light), that she justly attributed the 
danger to which she had been exposed at VersailleH, 
and the compulsion which had been put upon the King 
to take up his residence in Paris ; and, not to mention a 
constant series of petty insults which he had heaped on 
both I.ouis and herself, and on the Royalists as a body, 
he had given unmistakeable proofs of his personal 
animosity towards the King by his conduct on the 21at 
of June, and by the indecent rigour with which he 
treated them both after their return from Varennes. 
Even when he was loudest in the profession of his de- 
sire and power to influence the Assembly in the King's 
favour, one of bis own friends had told him to his face 
that he was insincere,* and that Louis could not and 
ought not to trust his promises ; and every part of bis 
conduct towards the Royal, pair was stamped with 

the Jaoobin Olub ; but he nas olio one of the Girondia partj, of 
which indeed he wu one of the founders, and it vaa as a QinmdiB 
that ha was ofterwarde pursued to death b; Robespierre. 

• Harratiye of the Comte Talentin Eaterhaiy, PeuUlet de O 

ly. 40. 
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duplicity as well as with ill-will. It was not strange 
therefore, indeed it was I'ully consistent with the honest 
opeuness of Marie Antoinette's own character that aha 
should prefer an opeu enemy to a pretended frieud. 
She even believed, what from the very commencement 
of the Revolution many had suspected, that La Fayette 
cherished views of personal ambition, and aimed at re- 
viving the old authority of a Mairo du Palais over a 
Roi Faineant* She therefore directed her friends to 
throw their weight into the scale in favour of Petion, 
who was accordingly elected by a great majority, 
while the Marquis, greatly chagrined, retired for a time 
to his estate in Auvergoe. 

The victory however was an unfortunate one for 
the Court ; it contributed to increase the confidence of 
its enemies, and, as their instinct showed them that it 
was from the resolution of tlie Queen that they had 
the most formidable opposition to dread, it was against 
her that, from their first entrance into the Assembly, 
Vergniaud and his friends specially exerted themselves. 
Vergniaud openly contending that the inviolability of 
the Sovereign which was an article of the new Consti- 
tution, applied only to the King himself, and in no 
degree to his consort; while in the Jacobin and Cor- 
■ The Queen spoke plaiuly to her canfidanta, "M. de La Fa jette 
will only be tlie Mayor of Paris that he mny the sooner become Major 
□f Qie Falace. Potion ia a Jacobin, a BepubUcon, but lie ie a fool, 
incapable of erer bcmming tbo leader of a port;. Ho would be a 
nullity as Mayor, and besides the very interest which be knows we 
take in hia nomination may bind him to the King." Lamartine's 
Histoire des Girondins, VI. 23. 

VOL U. Q, 
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delier Clubs the coarsest libels were poured : 
against her with unremitting perKeverance to stimutale 
anil justify the most obscene and ferocious thtvats. 
The coarsest ruffians in a street quarrel never used 
fouler language of one another than these men of 
education applied to the pure-minded aud magnanimous 
lady whose sole offence was that she was the. wife of 
their kind-hearted King. 

And, in addition to this daily increase of their dan- 
ger which such denunciations could not fail to aug- 
ment, the Royal family were now suffering inconve- 
niences which even those whose measures bad caused 
them had never designed. They were in the most pain- 
ful want of money. The agitation of the last two years 
hud rendered tho treasury bankrupt. The paper 
money, which now composed almost the whole circula- 
tion of the country, was valueless. While, as it waain 
this paper money (assignats as the notes were called, 
as being professedly secured by assignments on the 
royal domains, and on the ecclesiastical property which 
had been confiscated) that the King's civil list was 
paid, at the latter end of each mouth it was not un- 
common for him and the Queen to he absolutely desti- 
tute. It was with great reluctance that they accepted 
loans from thoir loyal adherents, because they saw no 
prospect of being able to repay them ; but, had they 
not availed themselves of this resource, they would at 
times have wanted absolute necessaries.' 



" Elle (Madauie d'Oesun, daiue d'ntours de la Beine), m' 
1 troU neinainea, que ie i(oi eC le Boui 
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The Royal couple still kept their health, the King's 
apathy being in this respect as beneficial as the Queen's 
courage ; they still rode a great deal when the weather 
was favourable; and on one occasion, at the begin- 
ning of 1792, the Queen with her sister-in-law aud her 
daughter went again to the theatre. The opera was 
the same which had been performed at the visit in 
October, but this time the Jacobins had not been fore- 
warned BO as to pack the house, and Mme. du Gazon"s 
duet was received wiih enthusiasm. Again, as she 
sang " Ah, que j'aime ma maitresse I" she bowed to the 
royal box, and the audience cheered. As if in reply to 
one verse, " il faut les rendre heureux," " Qui, oui," 
with lively unanimity, came from all parts of the house, 
and the singers were compelled to repeat the duet four 
times. " It is a queer nation this of ours," says the 
Princess Elizabeth in relating the scene to one of her 
correspondents, "but we must allow that it has very 
charming moments."* 

A somewhat curious episode to divert their minds 
from these domestic anxieties was presented by an 
embassy from the brave and intriguing Sultan of 
Mysore, the celebrated Tippoo Saih, who sought lo 
engage Louis to lend him six tbousand French troops, 
with whose aid he trusted to break down the ascendancy 
which England was rapidly establishing in India. Tip- 
sane un sou." Lcttef of tha FrincG de Nasaau-SiDgea to tbo Russian 
EmprEBB Catteriae. Fouillet de Conches, IT. 316 1 of also Mme. 



• Lflttflp of the 
Conches, V. 267. 
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poo backed his request, in the Oriental fashion,'^' 
presents, though not such as, in the opinioD of M 
Bertrand, were quite worthy of the giver or of the 

receiver. To the King he sent some diamonds, bat 
they were yellow, ill-cut, and ill set ; and the rest of 
the oflFering waa composed of a few pieces of embroi- 
dered silk, striped cloth, and cambric: while the 
Queen's present consisted of nothing more valuable 
than a few bottles of perfume of no very exquisite 
quality, and a few boxes of powdered scents, pastilles. 
and matches. The King aud Queen gave nearly the 
whole present to M. Bertrand for his grandchildren, 
the Queen only reserving a bottle of otto of rose, and 
a couple of pieces of cambric; and that chiefly to 
afford a pretext for seeing M, Bertrand once or twice, 
without his reception being imputed to a desire to 
promote some Austriau intrigue; for the Jacobins 
had lately revived the clamour against Austrian in- 
fluence with greater vehemence than ever. 

As M. Berti-and had grandchildren, he conld well 
appreciate the pleasure of the Queen at an incident 
which closed one of bis audiences. While be was thns 
receiving her commands, the little Dauphin, " beautiful 
as an angel," as the Minister describes him, was caper- 
ing about the room in high delight, brandishing a 
wooden sword, a new toy which had just been given 
him. An attendant called him to go to supper ; and 
he bounded towards the door, " How is this, my boy," 
said Marie Antoinette, calling him back, "are you 
■ Mimoiree PartioulierB, I. 233. 
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going off without making M. Bertrand a bow V " Oh, 
mamma," said the little prince, still skipping about, 
and smiling, " that is because I know well that M. 
Bertrand is one of our friends. . . . Good evening, M. 
Bertrand." " Is not he a nice child V* said the Queen, 
after he had left the room. " He is very happy to be 
so young. He does not feel what we suffer, and hia 
gaiety does ua good." Alas, that which waa now per- 
haps her only pleasure, the contemplation of her child's 
opening grace and amiability, before long became even 
an addition to Ler affliction, as the probabilities increased 
that the madness of the people and the wickedness of 
their leaders would deprive hira of the inheritance, to 
preserve which to him was the principal object of all 
her carea and exertions. 

But these moments of gratification were becoming 
fewer as time went on. Each month, each week brought 
fresh and increasing anxieties to engross ail her 
thoughts. As the Girondin leaders began to feel their 
Btrength, the votes of the Assembly became more vio- 
lent. One day it passed a fresh decree against the 
priests, depriving all who refused to take the oath to 
the new ecclesiastical constitution of the stipends for 
which their former preferments had been commuted ; 
placing them under strict supervision ; and declaring 
them liable to instant banishment if they should ven- 
ture to exercise their functions in private. Another 

f it vented its wrath upon the emigrants, summon- 
ing the Count de Provence by name to return at once 
" N'est-il paa bien gentil, man en&nt ?" Memoirea Forticuliera, 235. 
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to France; and, with respect to the rest of the body, 
now very numerouB, declaring their conduct Ui being 
assembled on the frontier of the kingdom in a state 
of readiness for war in itself an act of treason ; and 
CDDdemoing to death and confiscation of their estates 
all who should fail to return to their native land before 
a stated day. 

But in these decrees the advocates of violence had 
for the moment gone too far, they had ontmn the 
feelings of the nation. The emigrants, indeed, neither 
deserved nor found sympathy in any quarter. The 
main body of them was at this time settled at Coblenti, 
where their conduct was such that it is hard to say 
whether it were more offensive to their country, more 
injurious to their King, or more discreditable to them- 
selves. They could not even act in harmony. The 
King's two brothers established rival courts with a 
mistress at the head of each. Madame de Balbi Bliil 
ruled the Count de Provence ; Madame de Polastroii 
was the presiding genius of the coterie of the Count 
d'Artois. The two ladies, regarding each other with 
bitter jealousy, agitated the whole town with their 
rivalries and wrangliiigs, and agreed in nothing but 
in their endeavours to excite some foreign sovereign or 
other to make war upon their native land. It was in 
vain that Louis himself first entreated them, and, when 
he found his entreaties were disregarded, commanded 
his brothers to return. They positively refused 
obedience to hie order, telling him, in language which 
can only be characterised as that of studied insult, that 
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he was writing under coercion ; that hia letter did not 
expresH his real views, and that "their honour, their 
duty, even their affection for him, alike forbade them 
to obey him."* The Queen could not command, but 
she wrote to them more than one letter of moat earnest 
entreaty, and, as the PriuccB founded part of their 
hopea oil the co-operation of the Northern sovereigns, 
she wrote also to the Empress and to Gustavus, press- 
ing both, and especially the King of Sweden,t to restrain 
them ; but they were too headstrong and full of their 
oivn projects to listen to her entreaties any more than 
to the King's commands, and did not even take the 
trouble to conceal their negotiations with Foreign 
Powers, nor their object, wbicb could be nothing but 
war. 

It was impossible that such conduct steadily pursued 
by the King's own brothers could be anything but most 
pernicious to his cause. It could not fail to excite 
suspicions of his own good faitb. It supplied the Ja- 
cobins with pretexts for putting fresh restraints on his 
authority ; and it frightened even the Constitutionalists, 
since it was plain that civil war must ensue, with, very 
probably the addition of foreign war also, if these 
machinations of the emigrants were not suppressed. 

Still these sweeping proscriptions of entire classes 
were not yet to the taste of the nation. Petitions from 
tbe country, and oven one from the department of the 

* Sea two most inaolent letters from tlie Ooant da Provani'e and 
Count d'Attois to Louis XVI. Feuillet do Conchei T. 260. 2S1, 
t Peuillet da Conchei, IV. 291 
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Seine, were presented to Louis, begging him to refuse 
his assent to the decree against the priests ; and the 
feeling which they represented was 80 strong, and the 
reputation of some of the petitionera stood so high for 
ability and influence, that the Ministers believed that 
he could salely refuse his sanction to both the votes. 
Even without their advice he would have rejected the 
decree against the priests, as one absolutely incompati- 
ble with his reverence for religion and its ministers: 
and his conduct on this subject supplies one more 
striking parallel to the history of the great English 
rebellion ; since there can hardly be a more precise tb- 
semblauce between events occurring in different agea 
and different countries than is afforded by the resistance 
made by Charles to the last vote of the London Parlia- 
ment against the bishops, and this resistance of Louis 
to the will of the Assembly on behalf of the priests, 
and by the fatal effect which, in each case, their con- 
scientious and courageous determination had upon the 
fortunes of the two Sovereigns. 

Louis therefore put his veto on both the decrees, with 
the exception of that clause in the Act against the emi- 
grants which summoned his brothers to return to the 
kingdom. But, that no one might pretend to fancy 
that he either approved of the conduct of the emigranis 
or sympathised with their principles or designs, he 
issued a circular letter to the governors of the different 
seaports, in which he remonstrated most earnestly with 
the sailors, numbers of whom, as it was reported in 
Paris, were preparing to follow their example. He 
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pointed out in it that those who thus deserted their 
country mistook their duty to that country, to him as 
their King, and to themselves ; that the present aspect 
of the nation, desirous to return to order and to sub- 
mission to the law, removed every pretext for such 
conduct. He set before them his own example, and 
bade them remain at their posts, as he was remaining 
at his ; and, in language more impressive than that of 
command, he exhorted them not to turn a deaf ear to 
his prayers ; and at the same time he addressed letters 
to the electors of Treves and Mayence, and to the other 
petty German princes whose territories, bordering on 
the Rhine, were the principal resort of the emigrants, 
requiring them to cease to give them shelter, and an- 
nouncing that, if they should refuse to remove them 
from their dominions, he should consider their refusal a 
suflScient ground for war ; while to show that he did 
not intend this menace to be a dead letter, he soon 
afterwards announced to the Assembly that he had 
ordered a powerful army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men to be moved towards the frontier under 
the command of Marshal Luckner, Marshal Rocham- 
beau, and General La Fayette, and he invited the 
members to vote a levy of fifty thousand more men to 
raise the force of the nation to its full complement. 
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WAE of some kind, foreign war, civil war, or both 
combined, had apparently become inevitable; 
and Miirie Antoinette deceived iierselfif she thouglit 
that the armed congress of Sovevelgna, for which she 
was above all things anxious, could lead to any other 
result, In any case a Congress must have producud 
one consequence which she deprecated as much as any 
other, a waste of time, while, as she truly said, ber 
enemies never wasted a moment. Nor, with the very 
different views of the policy to be pursued, which the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia entertained (Frederic 
being an advocate of an armed intervention in the 
affairs of France, which Leopold opposed as itnprac- 
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ticablo, and, if practicable, impolitic) was it easy to ate 
how a Congress could have brought those Monarchs to 
agree ou anj- united system of action. But all pro- 
jects of that kind necessarily fell to the ground in con- 
sequence of the death of the Emperor, which took place 
after a very short illness on the Ist of March, 1792; 
and before the end of the same month the Royal 
Family lost another warm friend in Gustavua of 
Sweden, who was assaasinatod in the very raidat . of 
preparations which he confidently hoped might con- 
tribute to deliver his brother Sovereign from his 
troubles. 

Marie Antoinette spoke truly when she said that the 
enemies of the Crown never lost time. The_very pros- 
pect of war increased the divisions of the Assembly, 
since the Jacobins were undiaguisedly averse to it. 
Not one of their body had, any reputation for skill in 
arms, so that in the event of war it was evident that 
the chief commands both in army and navy must be 
conferred on persons unconnected with them ; while 
the G irondias, though, as far as was yet known, equally 
destitute of members possessed of any military ability, 
looked on war as favourable to their designs, whatever 
might be the issue of a campaign. They were above all 
things eager for the destruction of the Monarchy, and 
they reckoned that, if the French army were victorious, 
its success would disable those who were most willing 
and might be most able to support the throne : while, 
if the enemy should prevail, it would be easy to repre- 
sent their triumph as the fruit of the mismanagement, 
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if not of the treachery of the Kiug's geuerala an^" 
miaisters ; and the opposition of these two parses wag 
at this time go notorioQS that the Queen thought il 
bvoujable to the Kiog, since each would be eager to 
preserre him as a possible ally against its adveraariee. 
It is for her hasbaod's and her child's safety that she 
expresses anxiety, never for her own. With respect to 
herself her uniform language is that of fearlessness. 
She does not for a moment conceal from her corres- 
pondents her sense of the dangers which surround her. 
She has not only open hostility to fear, but treachery, 
which is far worse ; and she declares that* " a perpetual 
imprisonment in a solitary tower on the seashore would 
be a less cruel fate than that which she daily endures 
from the wickedness of her enemies and the weakness 
of her friends. Everything menaces an inevitable 
catastrophe; but she is prepared for everything. She 

a learnt from her mother not to fear death. That 
I may as well come to-day as to-morrow. She only 
fears for her dear children, and for those she loves ; 
and high among those whom she loves she places her 
sister-in-law Elizabeth, who is always an angel aiding 
her to support her sorrows, and who, with her poor 
dear children, never quits her." 

A long continuance of sorrows and fears, such as 

had now for nearly three years pressed upon the 

writer of this letter, would so wear away and break 

down ordinary souls that, when a crisis came, they 

• Letter to Ume. de PolignsM;, Maroli 17. Pouillot da Conches, 
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would be found wholly unequal to grapplts with it. 
And we may therefore the better form some idea of 
the strength of mind and almost superhuman fortitude 
of this admirable Queen, if, from time to time, we 
fix our attention on these not exaggerated complaints, 
for indeed the misfortunes that elicited them admit of 
no exaggeration ; and then remember that, after so 
long a period of such uninterrupted suffering, her spirit 
was so far from being broken that, as increasing dan- 
gers and horrors thickened around her, her courage 
seemed to increase also. Her faithful attendant, Mme, 
Campan, has remarked that her troubles had not even 
affected her temper ; that no one ever saw her out of 
humour. In every respect to the very last she showed 
herself superior to the utmost malice of her enemies. 

The news of the death of Leopold, whose son and 
successor, Francis, was but three and twenty years of 
, gave fresh encouragement to his sister's enemies. 
The intelligence had hardly reached Paris when Verg- 
niaud began to prepare the way for a fresh assault on 
the crown by a denunciation of the Ministers, while the 
Jacobins and Cordeliers made an open attack upon 
another club which the Constitutionalists had lately 
formed under the name of Les Feuillants, holding its 
meetings in a convent of the Monks of St. Bernard,* 
and closed it by main force. Though several soldiers, 
and La Fayette among them, were members of the 

■ The Monki of St. Eenurd were tnoiiTi u Feuillants Irom 
FeiuUona, a village in LaDgnedoa vliore their principal conTent was 
■ituated. 
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FeuillantB, they made no resistance; they only appi 
to P4tion as Mayor of the city for protection, and that 

worthy magistrate refused them aid, telling them that 
though the law forbade them to be attacked, the voice 
of the people was agaiiist them, and to that voice he 
was bound to listen. 

The Ministers fell before Vergniaiid, and the un- 
happy King had no resource bnt to choose their suc- 
cessors from the party which had triumphed over them. 
The absurd law by which the last Assembly had ex- 
cluded its members from office was still in force, so 
that the orator himself and his coUeagnes could obtain 
no personal promotion ; but they were able to nomi- 
nate the new Ministers, who, with but one exception, 
were all men equally devoid of ability and reputation, 
and therefore were the better fitted to be the tooU of 
those to whom they owed their preferment. The 
names of three were Lacoste, Degraves, and Durani 
of whom nothing beyond their names is known. 
fourth was Roland, who was indeed known, thon| 
not for any abilities of his o^vn, but as the husband of 
the woman who, as has been already mentioned, was the 
first person in the whole nation to raise the cry for the 
murder of the King and Queen, and whose fierce thirst 
for blood 80 predominated over every other feel- 
ing that a few weeks afterwards she even began to 
urge the assassination of the only one among her 
husband's colleagues who was posBessed of the slightest 
ability, because his views did not altogether coincide 
with her own. 
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H General Dumouriez, whom she thus honoured by 
H Bingling him out for her especial hatred, was an excep- 
H tiou to his coUeagLtea Id several pointg. He was a 
W man of middle age, who enjoyed a good reputation, not 
only for military skill, but also for diplomatic sagacity 
and address, earned as far back as the latter years of 
the preceding reign; and he was eo far from being 
originally imbued with revolHtionary principles that, 
when, in the snmraer of 1789, a mutinous spirit first 
appeared among the troops in Paris, he volunteered to 
place his services at the King's disposal, recommending 
measures of vigour and resolution, which, if they had 
been adopted, might have quelled the spirit of rebel- 
lion, and have changed the whole subsequent history of 
the nation. But, as Necker had rejected Mirabeau a 
few weeks before, so he also rejected Dumouriez ; and 
discontent at the treatment which he received from tho 
Minister, and which seemed to prove that active employ- 
ment, of which he was desirous, could only be obtained 
through some other influence, drove the General into 
the ranks of the revolutionary party. He now accepted 
tlie post of Foreign Secretary in the new Ministry ; but 
I the connection with the enomics of the Monarchy was un- 
I congenial to his taste ; and, after a short time, the fre- 
I qucnt intercourse with Louis, which was the necessary 
I consequence of his appointment, and the conviction of 
I the King's perfect honesty aud patriotism which this 
^ intercourse forced upon him, revived his old feelings of 
I loyalty, and, so long as he remained in office, he 
■ honestly endeavoured to avert the evils which he fore- 
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saw, and to give the advice and to support the polioj 
hy which, in hia honest belief, it was alone j>0S6i1 

Lou IB to preserve bis authority. 

Diimouriez was & gentleman in birth and masi 
but his colleagues had so little of either the habits ot 
appearance of decent society, that the attendants on the 
Royal Family gave them the name of the Sans- 
Culottes ; and this name, meant originally to describe 
the absence of the ordinary Court dress, without which 
no previous Ministers had ever ventured to appear in 
the presence of Royalty, was presently tidopted as a 
distinctive title by the whole body of the extreme 
revolutionists, who knew the value of a name under 
which to bind their followers together. 

Tbe attacks on the Ministry were accompanied with 
more direct attacks on the King and Queen themselTes 
than had ever been ventured on in the former Assembly- 
By this time, the system of espial and treachery hy 
which they were surrounded had become bo systematic 
that they could not even send a messenger to their 
nephew the Emperor, except under a feigned name;t 
and the Baron de Breteuil, who -nnounced his mission 
to Francis, reported to hin^at the same time that the 
chiefs of the Assembly were proposing to pass votes 
suspending the " King from his functions, and 
separate the Queen from him on the ground that 

• Lamartino, Histoira dea Girondins, SIH. 18. 

f The mesaenger waa M. Qoguelat, he took tbe m 
Daumortia and adhered to the cauae of his Borern^iu 
moment of their Hvos. 
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peacliment was to be presented against both, aa 
" having solicited the late Emperor to form a con- 
federacy among the great Powers of Europu in favour 
of the Royal prerogative." The Queen was in fact 
now, aa always, more the object of their hatred than 
her hasband, and towards the end of March a recon- 
ciliation of all her enemies took place, that the attack 
upon her might be combined with a 8trenp;th that 
should ensure its success. The Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, a man of soinu eminence in philosophy, as the 
word had been understood since the reign of the 
Encyclopjfidists, and closely connected with the Giron- 
dins, though not formally enrolled in their party, gave 
a supper, at which the Due d'0rl4-ana formally recon- 
ciled himself to La Fayette; and both, in company 
with Brissot, and the Abb<5 Sieyea, who of late had 
scarcely been heard of, drew up an indictment against 
the Queen.* Their malignity eveo went the length of 
resolving to separate the Dauphin from his mother, on 
the plea of providing for his education ; but the means 
which the Girondins took to secure their triumph for 
the moment defeated them. La Fayette did not keep 
the secret. One of his friends gave information to the 
King of the plot that was in contemplation, and the 
next day the Constitutionalists mustered in the Aa- 



* Letter of the Count de Fenen, who yra» at Brusaela, to QiutaruB 
(who however wu dead before it could reach him), dated U&Foh 34, 
1792. In mui; reapecta the uifaraiBtiaii Do FGrscn boqiIb to hia King 
tallies preoiaelj with that aunt hj Bretaiiil to the Emporor ; he onlj 
adda a few circumatiuicoa which had not reached the Baron. 
VOL. a. a 
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sembly iu such streugth that neither Girondins aor 
Jacobius dared bring forward the iufamoua proposal. 

But Louis and Marie Antoinette reasonably regarded 
the attack on them as only postponed, not as defeated 
or abandoned. They began to prepare for the wornt. 
They burnt most of their papers, and removed into the 
custody of friends whom they could trust those which 
they regarded aa too valuable to destroy : and at the 
same time they sent notice to their partisans to cease 
writing to them. They could neither venture to senJ 
nor to receive letters. They believed that at this timn 
the plan of their enemies was to terrify them into re- 
peating their attempt to escape; an attempt of which 
the espial and treachery nith which they were sur- 
rounded would have ensured the failure, but which 
would have given the Jacobins a pretext for their trial 
and condemnation. But this scheme they could them- 
selves defeat by remaining at their posts ; patience and 
courage were their only possible defence ; and with 
those qualities they were richly endowed. 

A vital difference of principle distinguished the old 
from the new Ministry ; the former had wished to pre- 
serve, the majority of the latter was resolved to destroy the 
throne ; and the means by which each sought to attain its 
end were aa diametrically opposite as the ends them- 
selves. Bertraud and De Leasavt, the Minist^ra who, iu 
the late administration, had enjoyed most of the King 
and Queen's confidence had been studious to preserve 
peace, believing that policy to he absolutely essential for 
the safety of Louis himself. Because they entertaiaud 
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the same opinion, the new Miniaters were eager for war ; 
and unhappily Dumouriez, iu spite of his desire to up- 
hold the throne, was animated by the same fading. 
Hia own talents and tastes were warlike, and his office 
enabled him to gratify them in this instance. For the 
conciliatory tone which De Lessart had employed 
towards the Imperiid Government, he now substituted a 
language not only imperious but menacing. Prince 
Kaunitz, who still presided over the Administration at 
Vienna, attached though he was to the system of policy 
which he had ioaiigiu-ated under Maria Teresa, could 
not avoid replying in a similar atrain, until at last, on 
the 20th of April, Louis, sorely against his will, wa,B 
compelled to announce to the Assembly that all his 
efforts for the preservation of peace had failed, and to 
propose an instant declaration of war. 

The declaration was voted with enthusiasm, but for 
some time it brought nothing but disaster. The cam- 
paign was opened in the Netherlands, where the 
Austriana, taken by surprise, were ao weak in numbers 
that it seemed certain that they would be driven from 
the country without difBculty or delay. Marshal 
Beaulieu, thuir commander-in-chief, had scarcely twenty 
thousand men, while the Count du Narbonne had left 
the French army in so good a condition that Degraves, 
bis successor, was able to send a hundred and thirty 
thousand men against him; and Dumouriez furnished 
bim with apian for an invasion of the Netherlands, which, 
if properly carried out, would have made the French 
w Blasters of the whole country in a few days. But the 
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largest division of the army, to which theexecutioi 
most importaut portions of the intended operations was 
entrusted, had been placed under the command of La 
Fayette, who proved equally devoid of resolution and of 
skill. Some of his regiments showed a disorderly and 
Biibordin ate temper. One battalion first mutinied and 
murdered some of its officers, and then disgraced itself 
by cowardice in the field. Another displayed ao almost 
equal want of courage ; and La Fayette, disheartened 
and perplexed, though the number of his troops still 
more than doubled those opposed to him, retreated into 
France, and remained there in a state of complete 
inactivity. 

But, as has been said before, disaster was almost as 
favourable to the political views of the Giroudinsaa 
success, while it added to the dangers of the Sovereigns 
by encouraging the Jacobins who were elated at the 
failure of a general so hateful to them as La Fayett*. 
They now adopted a party emblem, a red cap ; and the 
Due d'Orleana and hia son, the Due de Chartres,* 
assumed it, and with studied insult paraded in it up 
and down the gardens of the palace, under the Queen's 
windows; and, if the two factions did not formally 
coalesce, they both proceeded with greater boldness 
than ever towards their desired object, not greatly 
differing as to the means by which it was to be 
attained. 

Tlie palace was now indeed a scene of misery. The 

" Aflerwurda Louis Philippe, King of the Freooh, who wa» him- 
ieir driren from the throne b; insuiTectioii aboTe half a cei^tuij 
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King's apathy waa degenerating into despair. At one 
time he wag so utterly prostrated that he remained for 
ten days absolutely silent, never uttering a word except 
to name his throws when playing at backgammon with 
Elizabeth. At last the Queen roused him from his 
torpor, throwing herself at his feet, and mingling 

I caresses with her expostulations ; entreating him to re- 
member what he owed to hia family, and reminding 
him that, if they must perish, it was better at least to 
perish with honour, and he King to the last, than to wait 
passively till assassins should come and murder them 

(in their own rooms. She herself was in a condition in 
which nothing hut her indomitable courage prevented 
her from utterly breaking down. Sleep had deserted 
her. By day she rarely ventured out of doors. Riding 
she had given up, and she feared to walk in the garden 
of the Tuileries, even in the little portion marked off 
for the Dauphin's playground, lest she should expose 
herself to the coarse insults which the basest of hire- 
lings were ever on the watch to offer her.* She could 
H not even venture to go openly to mass at Easter, but 
H waa forced to arrange for one of her chaplains to per- 
W form the service for her before daylight. Baulked of 
I their wish to offer her personal insults, her enemies re- 
M doubled their diligence in inventing and spreading 
H libels. The demagogues of the Palais Royal revived 
H the stories of her subservience to the interests of 
H Austria, and even sent letters forged in her name-to 
■ different members of the Assembly, inviting them to 
H * Mice, de CuDpaa, c 20. 
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private conferences with her in the apartments ot 
Madame de Lamballe. But sbe treated all such attacks 
with lofty disdain, and ivaa even greatly annoyed when 
she learnt that the chief of the police, with the King's 
sanction, had bought up a life of Madame La Mothe, 
in which that infamous woman pretended to give a true 
account of the affair of her necklace, and had had it 
burnt in the manufactory of Sevres. She thought with 
Bome rcaaon that to take a step, which seemed to show 
a dread of such attacks, was the surest way to en- 
courage more of them, and that apparent indifference to 
them was the only line of action consistent with her 
innocence or with her dignity. 

The increasing dangera of her position moTcd the 
pity of some who had once been her enemies, and 
sharpened their desire to serve her. Barnave, who 
probably overrated bis present influence,* in many 
letters pressed his advice upon her; of which the 
substance was that she should lay aside her distrust of 
the Constitutionalist party, and, with the King, throw 
herself wholly on the Constitution, to which the 
nation was profoundly attached. He even admitted 
that it was not without defects ; but held out a hope 
that, with the aid of the Royalists, he and his friends 
might be able to amend them, and in time to reinvest 
the throne with all necessary splendour. And the 
Queen was so touched by his evident earnestness that 
she granted him an audience, and assured him of her 
esteem and confidence. Barnave was partly correct 
* Mme. Ctunpui, a. 10. 
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in his judgement; but lie overlooked one all-essential 
circumstance. There is no doubt that he spoke truly 
when he declared that the nation in general was a1^ 
tacbed to the Constitution ; but he failed to give suffi- 
cient weight to the consideration that the Jacobins and 
Girondiiis were agreed in seeking to overthrow it, and 
that for that object they were acting with a concert and 
an energy to which he and his party were strangers. 

Dumouriez too was equally earnest in his desire to 
serve the King and her ; with far greater power to be 
useful than Barnave. He too was admitted to an 
audience, of which he has left us an account which, 
while it shows both bis notions of the state of the 
country and of the rival parties, and also his own 
sincerity, ia no less characteristic of the Queen herself. 
Admitted to her presence he found her, as he describes 
the interview, looking very red, walking up and down 
the room with impetuous strides, in an agitation which 
presaged a stormy discussion. The di£ferent events 

which had taken place since the King in the preceding 
autumn had ratified the Constitution, the furious 
language held in and the violent measures carried by 
the Assembly had evidently changed her belief in the 
possibility of attempting, even for a short time, to 
carry on the Government under the conditions imposed 
by that act. She came towards him with an air which 
was at once majestic and yet showed irritation, and 
said. 

"You, Sir, are all-powerftil at this moment, but it 

ie only by the favour of the people, which soon breaks 
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its idols to pieces. Your eiistcDce depends on y( 
conduct. You are said to have great talents. You 
must see that neither the King nor I can endure all 
these novelties nor the Constitution. I tell you this 
frankly, now choose your side." 

To tills fervid apostrophe Dmnouriez replied in 
tone which he intended to combine a sorrowful U 
nesB with loyal respect. 

" Madame," said he, " I am overwhelmed with 
painful confidence which Your Majesty has reposed in 
me. I will not betray it ; but I &m placed between 
the King and the nation, and I belong to my country. 
Permit rai; to represent to you that the safety of the 
King, of yourself, and of your august children is 
bound up with the Constitution, as well as is the 
re-establishment of the King's legitimate authority. 
You are both surrounded with enemies who are sacri- 
ficing you to their own interests." 

The unfortunate Queen, shocked as well as snrpriaed 
at this opposition to her views replied, raising 
voice, 

" That will not last ; take care of yourself." 

"Madame," replied he in his turn, "I am more 
than fifty years old. My life has been passed in count- 
less dangers, and when I took office I reflected deeply 
that its responsibility was not the greatest of its 
perils." 

" This was alone wanting," cried out the Queen 
with an accent of indignant grief, and as if astonished 
herself at her own vehemence. " This atone 
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wanting ; to calumniate me ! You seem to suppose 
that I am capable of causing you to be assasBinated," 
and she burst into tears. 

Dumouriez was as agitated as she was, " God for- 
bid," he replied, " tliat I should do you such an in- 
justice r And he added some flattering expressions of 
attachment, such as he thought calculated to soothe a 
mind so proud, yet so crushed. And presently she 
calmed herself, and came up to him, putting her hand on 
his arm; and he resumed, "Believe me, Madame, I 
have no object in deceiving you, I abhor anarchy and 
crime as much as you do. Believe me, I have ex- 
perience, 1 am better placed than Your Majesty for 
judging of events. This is not a short-lived popular 
movement, as you seem to think. It is the almost 
unanimous insurrection of a great nation against in- 
veterate abuses. There are great factions which fan 
this flame. In all factions there are many scoundrels 
and many madmen. In the revolution I see nothing 
but the King and the entire nation. Everything 
which tends to separate them tends to their mutual 
ruin, I am labouring as much as I can to reunite 
them. It is for you to help me. If I am an obstacle 
to your designs, and if you persist in thinking so, tell 
me so, and I will at once send in my resignation to 
the King, and will retire into a corner to grieve over 
the fate of my country and of you." 

And he concludes his narrative by expressing his 
belief that he had regained the Queen's confidence by 
bis frank explanation of his views, while he himself 
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in his turn waa evidently faBcinated by the affability 
vrith which, after a brief further conversation, she 
dismissed him* Though, if we may trust Mme. Cam- 
pan, Marie Antoinette waB not as satisfied aa she biid 
seemed to be, but declared that it was not possible for 
her to place confidence in his protestations when Shu 
recollected his former language and acts, and tliu 
party with which he was even now acting. 

Madame Campan probably gives a more correct re- 
port of the Queen's feelings than the General himself, 
whom the consciousness of his own integrity of pur- 
pose very probably misled into believing that he 
had convinced her of it. But, though, if Marie An- 
toinette did listen to his professions and advice with 
some degree of mistrnst, she undoubtedly did him 
less than justice, she can hardly be blamed for in- 
dulging such a feeling, when it ia remembered in 
what an atmosphere of treachery she had lived for the 
last three years. Undoubtedly Duraonriez, thongh 
not a thorough-going Royalist like M. Bertrand, was 
not only in intention an honest and friendly counsellor, 
but was by far the ablest adviser who had had accesn 
to her since the death of Mirabeau, and in one respect 
was a more judicious and trustworthy adviser than 
even that brilliant and fertile Btatesmau ; since he did 
not fall into the error of miscalculating what was 
practicable, or of overrating his own influence with 
the Assembly or the nation. 

• Vie de Dnmouriez, II. 163, quoted bj Marquis de Fer- 
Tiires, feuiUet de CouoliBa, and sereral other writera. 
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Yet, had the King and Queen adopted his views ever 
80 uureservedly, it may well be doubted whether they 
would have averted or even deferred the fate which 
awaited them, The leaders of the two parties, before 
whose union they fell, had as little attachment to the 
new Constitution as the Queen, The moment that they 
obtained the undisputed ascendancy, they trampled it 
under foot in every one of its provisionH. Conatitution, 
or no Constitution, they were determined to overthrow 
the throne, and to destroy those to whom it belonged ; 
and to men animated with such a resolution it signified 
little what pretext might be afforded them by any 
actions of their destined victims. The wolf never yet 
wanted a plea for devouring the Iamb. 

One of the first fruits of the union between the 
Jacobins and the Girondins was the preparation of an 
insurrection. The Assembly did not move fast enough 
for them. It might be still useful as an auxiliary, but 
the lead in the movement the clubs assumed to them- 
selves. Their first care was to deprive the King of all 
means of resistance, and with this view to get rid of the 
Constitutional Guard, the commander of which was 
still the gallant Duke de Brissac, a noble-minded and 
faithful adherent of Louis amid all his distresses. But 
4 not easy to find any ground for disbanding a 
force which was too small to be formidable to any but 
traitors ; and the pretext which was put forward was so 

I preposterous that it could excite no feeling but that of 
amusement, if the object aimed at were not too serious 

L Bud shocking for laughter. At Easter the Dauphin had 
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presented the mess of the regiment with a cake, one of 
the ornaments of which was a small whiteSagtak^froK 
amoLg his own toys. Potion now issued orders to seiuA 
the officers' qnarters for this child's flag, and, when it WM 
found, one of the Jacobin members was not ashamed U 
produce it to the Assembly as a proof that the Conn 
was meditating a counter-revolution, and amaseacreof 
the patriots ; and to propose the instant dissolution 
the guard. The motion was carried, though some of 
the Constitutionalist party had the honesty to oppose 
it, as one which could have only regicide for its object; 
and Louis did not dare refuse it his assent. 

He was now wholly disarmed. To render his defeat 
in the impending struggle more certain, one of the 
Ministers, Servan, himself proposed a levy of twenty 
thousand fresh soldiers to be stationed permanently at 
Paris, and this motion also was passed. Again Loai« 
could not venture to withhold his sanction from the Bill 
though he comforted himself by dismissing the mover 
with two of his colleagues, Roland and Ctavi^re. Roland's 
dismissal had indeed become indispensable, since, on the 
preceding day, he had had the audacity to write him an 
insolent letter, composed by his ferocious wife, which in 
express terms threatened him with death " if he did 
not give satisfaction to the revolution."" Nor was 
Madame Roland inclined to be satisfied with the murder 
of the King and Queen. As has been already mentioned, 
she at the same time urged upon her submissive hus- 

• Even Lamartine condemns the letter, the greater part of whi^h 
be inserts in his history aa one in wliicli " the tlircnl is no leea erideaL 
Umn the treiiclierj." Ei^toire dei QironJinu, Xril. 16. 
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band the assassination of Bumourioz, who, liaving in- 
telligence of her enmity, began in self-defence to con- 
nect himself with the Jacobins. On the dismissal of 
Koland and the others, he had exchanged the foreign 
portfolio for that of war, and was practically the Prime 
Minister, being in fact the only one whom Louis ad- 
mitted to any degree of confidence ; but this arrange- 
ment lasted less than a single week. Louis had yielded 
to and adopted his advice on every point but one. He 
had sanctioned the dismissal of the Constitutional 
Guard, and the formation of the new body of troops, 
which, no one doubted, was intended to be nsed against 
himself; but be was as firmly convinced as ever that 
his religious duty bound bim to refuse bis assent to 
the decree against the priests, and he refused to 
do a violence to bis conscience, and to commit what he 
regarded as a sin. But this very decree was the one 
which Dumouriez regarded as the most dangerous one 
for him to reject, as being that which the Assembly 
was moat firmly resolved to make law ; and, as bis most 
vigorous remonstrances failed to shake the King's re- 
solution on this point, he resigned his post as a 
Minister, and repaired to the Flemish frontier to 
take the command of the army, which greatly needed an 
able leader. 
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BOTH Jacobins and Girondina felt that the departure 
of Diimouriez froiu Paris had removed a formid- 
able obstacle from their path, and they at once began 
to hurry forward the preparations for their meditated 
insurrection. The General gave in his resignation on 
the 15th of June, and the 20th was fixed for an attack 
on the palace, by which its contrivers designed to effect 
the overthrow of the throne, if not the destruction of 
the entire Royal Family. It was organised with un- 
usual deliberation. The meetings of conspirators were 
attended not only by the Girondin leaders, to whom 
Madame Rolanii had recently added a new recruit, a 
young barrister from the south, named Barbaronx, re- 
markable for his personal beauty, and, as was soon 
seen, for a pitiless hardness of heart, and energetic de- 
light in deeds of cruelty that, even in that bloodthirsty 
company, was equalled by few. With them met all 
those as yet moat notorious for ferocity ; Daiiton and 
Legendre, the founders of the Cordeliers ; Marat, daily, 
in his obscene aud blasphemous newspaper, clamouring 
for wholesale bloodshed : SanteiTej odious as the sangui- 
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nary leader of the very first outbreaks of the revolu- 
tion ; Rotoado, already as we have aeen, detected iu 
attempthifj to asaassinate the Queen; and Pution, who 
thus repaid her preference of him to La Fayette, which 
hiid placed him in the Mayoralty, whose duties he was 
now betraying. Some, too, bore a part in the foul con- 
spiracy as partisans of the Due d'Orleans, w!io were 
generally understood to have instructions to be lavish 
of their master's gold, the vile Priuce hoping that the 
result of the outbreak would be the assaesiuation of his 
cousin, and his own elevation to the vacant throne. In 
their speeches they gave Louis the name of Monsieur 
Veto, in allusion to the still legal exercise of his pre- 
rogative, by which he had sought to protect the priests ; 
while the Queen was called Madame Veto, though in 
fact she had finally joined Dumouriez in urging her 
husband to give his Koyal assent to the decree against 
them, not as thinking it on any pretence justifiable, 
but, as believing, with the General, in the impossi- 
bility of maintaining its rejection. Yet nothing could 
more completely prove the absolute innocence and un- 
impeachable good faith of both King and Queen than 
the act of his enemies iu giving them this nickname ; 
so clear an evidence was it that they could allege 
nothing more odious against them than the possession 
by Louis, in a most modified degree, of a prerogative 
which, without any modification at all, has in every 
country been at all times regarded as indispensable to, 
and inseparable from, royalty ; and tlie exercise of it 
for the defence of a body of men of whom none could 
deny the entire harmleasnesp. 
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On the u oh of he 19th the appointed If 
the differcn bands n o which the instirgenta were lo 
be divided pa a d he watchword, " deGtruction to 
the pala e v, s ^ n out ; and all Paris waited in 
anxiouG rro fo ha evcuts of the morrow. Louis 
was as v\ awa s any of the citizens of the Id- 
teiided attack, and prepared for it as for death. On the 
afternoon of the 19th he wrote to bis confessor to du- 
sire him to come to him at once, " He had never," he 
Baid, " had such need of his consolation a. He had done 
with this world, and bis thoughts were dow fixed on 
Heaven alone. Great calamities were announced for 
the morrow ; but be felt that he had courage to meet 
them." And, after the holy man had left bira, as he 
gazed on the setting sun, he once more gave utterance 
to his forebodings. " Who can tell," said he, " whether 
it be not the last that I shall ever see? " The Koyalists 
felt his danger almost as keenly as himself; but were 
powerless to prevent it by any means of their own. 
The Duke de Liancourt, who bad some title to be 
listened to by the Revolutionary party, since uo one 
had been more zealous in promoting the moat violent 
measures of the first Assembly, pressed earnestly on 
Petion that his duty as Mayor hound him to call out the 
National Guards, and so prevent the intended outbreak, 
bat was answered by sarcasms and insults, while Ver- 
gniaud, from the tribune of the Assembly itself, dared 
to deride all who apprehended danger. 

On the morning of the 20th., daylight had scarcely 
dawned, when 20,000 men, the greater part of whom 
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were armed with sume weapon or other, muskets, pikes, 
hatchets, crowbars, and even epits from the cookshopB 
forming part of their eqiiipmeut, assembled on the 
place where the Bastille had stood. Santerre was al- 
ready there on horseback as their appointed leader; and. 
when all were collected and marshalled iu three divisions, 
they began their march. One division had for its chief 
the Marquis de St. Hurnge, an intimate friend and ad- 
herent of the Due d'Orleans; at the head of another, 
a woman of notorious infamy, known as La Belle Li^- 
geoise, clad in male attire, rode astride upon a cannon. 
While, as it advanced, the crowd was every moment 
swelled by vast bodies of recruits, among whom were 
numbers of women, whose imprecations in ferocity and 
foulness surpassed even the foulest threats of the men. 
The ostensible object of the procession was to present 
petitions to the King and the Assembly on the dismissal 
of Roland and his colleagues from the administration, 
and on the refusal of the royal assent to the decree 
against the priests. The real design of those who had 
organised it was more truthfully shown by the banners 
and emblems borne aloft in the ranks. " Beware tht- 
Lamp,"* was the inscription on one. " Death to 
Veto and his Wife," was read upon another. A gang 
of butchers carried a calf's heart on the point of a pike, 
v/ith "TheHeartof an Aristocrat," for a motto. A band 
of crossing sweepers, or of men who professed to be 
such, though the fineness of their linen was inconsia- 

• Gnre la lanteme, alluding to the use of the cliuins to whicli tiie 
street-laiupe were suspended bb gibtieta. 

VOL. n. s 
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tent with the rags wliich were their outward garments, 
had for their standard a pair of raf!;ged breeches, witi 
the inscription, " Tremble, tyrants, here are the Sanscu- 
lottes." One gang of ruffians carried a model of a guillo- 
tine. Anotherhore aloft a miniatnre gallows with an effigy 
of the Queen herself hanging from it. So great was the 
crowd that it was nearly three in the afternoon before 
the head of it reached the Assembly, where its approach 
had raised a debate on the propriety of receiving any 
petition at all which was to he presented in so menacing 
a guise, M. Eoederer, the Procurator-Syndic, or thief 
legalofficerof the department of Paris recommending its 
rejection, on the ground that such a procession was 
illegal, not only because of its avowed object of forcing 
its way to the King, but also because it was likely to 
lead into acts of violence even if it had not premedi- 
tated them. 

His arguments were eanii?stly supported by the 
Constitutionalists, and opposed and ridiculed by Verg- 
niaud. But, before the discussion was over, the rioters. 
who had now reached the hall, took the decision into 
their own hands, forced open the door, and put forward 
a spokesman to read what they called a petition, but 
which was in truth a sanguinary denunciation of those 
whom it proclaimed the enemies of the nation, and of 
whom it demanded that " the land should be purged," 
Insolent and ferocious as it was, it however coincided 
with the feelings of the Girondins, who were now the 
masters of the Assembly. One orator carried a roti- 
tion that the petitioners should receive what, 
were called the honours of the Assembly; 
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P other words, should be allowed to enter the hall with 
their arms and defile before them. They potired in with 
exulting uproar. Songs, half bloodthirsty and half ob- 
scene, gesturea indicative some of murder, some of 
debauchery, cries of vive la nation interspersed with in- 
articulate yells, were the sounds, the guillotine and the 
Queen upon the gallows wore the sights, which were 
thought in character with the legislature of a people 
which still claimed to he regai-ded as the pattern of 
civilisation by all Europe. Evening approached before 
the laat of the rabble had passed through the hall ; and 
by that time the leading ranks were in front of the 
Tuileries, 

There were but scanty means of resisting them. A 
few companies of the National Guard formed the whole 
protection of the palace; and with them the agents of 
d'Orl^ans and the Girondins had been briskly tampering 
all the morning. Many had been seduced. A few 
remained firm in their loyalty ; but those on whom the 
Royal Family had the best reason to rely were a band 
of gentlemen, with the veteran Marshal de Noailles at 
their head, who had repaired to the Tuileries in the 
morning to furnish to their sovereign such defence as 
conld be found in their loyal and devoted gallantry. 
Some of them besides the old Marshal, the Count 
d'Hervilly, who had commanded the cavalry of the Con- 
stitutional Guard, and M. d'Acloque, an officer of the 
I National Guard, brought military experience to aid their 
I valour, and made such arrangements as the time and 
I character of the building rendered practicable to keep 
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the rioters at bay. But the utmost bravery of such a 
handful of men, for they were no more, and even the 
more solid resistance of iron gates and barriers were 
unavailing against the thousands that assailed them. 
Exasperated at finding the gates closed a^inst them the 
rioters began to beat upon them with sledge-hammers. 
Presently they were joined by Sergent and Panis, two 
of the Diunicipal magistrates, who ordered the sentinels 
to open the gates to the sovereign people. The sentinels 
fled ; the gates were opened or broken down ; the moh 
seized one of the cannons which stood in the Place du 
Carrousel, carried it up the stairs of the palace, sod 
planted it against the door of the royal apartments; and, 
while they shouted out a demand that the King should 
show himself, they began to batter the door as before 
they had battered the gates, and threatened, if it shoald 
not yield to their hatchets, to blow it down with can- 
non shot. 

Fear of personal danger was not one of the King's 
weaknesses. The hatchets beat down the outer door. 
and, as it fell, he came forth from the room behind, and 
with unruffled countenance accosted the ruffians who 
were pouring through it. His sister, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, was at his side. He had charged those around 
him to keep the Queen back : and she, knowing how 
special an object of the popular hatred and fury she 
was, with a fortitude beyond that which deSes death, 
remained out of sight lest she should add to his danger. 
For amomentthe mob, respecting, in spite of themselves, 
the Ciilm heroism with which they were confronl 
paused iu their onset ; but those in frout were pnshi 
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by those behind, and pikes were levelled and blows were 
aimed at both the King and the Princess, whom they mis- 
took for the Queen. At first there were but one or two 
attendants at the King's side, but they were faithful 
and brave men. One struck down a ruffian who was 
lifting his weapon to aim a blow at Louis himself. A 
pike was even levelled at hia siBter, when her equerry, 
M. Bousquet, too far off to bring her the aid of his right 
baud, called out " Spare the Princess." Delicate as were 
her frame and features, Elizabeth was worthy of her 
blood and as dauntless as the rest. She turned to her 
preserver almost reproachfully. "Why did you un- 
deceive him? it might have saved the Queen." But after 
a few seconds, Acloque with some grenadiers of the 
National Guard on whom he could still rely, hastened 
up by a back staircase to deftnd bis sovereign ; and, 
with the aid of some of the gentlemen who had come , 
with the Marshal de Noailles, drew the King back in- 
to a recess formed by a window ; and raised a rampart of 
benches in front of him, and one still more trustworthy 
of their own bodies. They would gladly have attacked 
the rioters and driven them back, but were restrained 
by Louis himself. " Put up your swords," said he, 
" this crowd is excited rather than wicked." And he 
addressed those who had forced their way into the 
room with words of condescending conciliation. They 
replied with threats and imprecations j and sought to 
force their way onward, pressing back by their mere 
numbers and weight the small group of loyal champions 
who by this time had gathered in front of htm. 

So great was the uproar that presently a, t^i^^'v. 
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reached the main body of the insurgents, who were still in 
the garden beneath, that Louis bad been killed ; ind 
they mingted shouts of trinmph with cbeera for Orleus 
ait their new King, and demanded that the beads of 
the King and Queen should be throwQ down to tiieiu 
from the windows; but no actual injury w&s inflicted 
on Louis, though he owed his safety more to his own 
calmness than even to the devotion of his guards. One 
rul£ao threatened him with instant death if he did not 
at otice grant every prayer contained In tbeir petitiOD> 
He replied, as composedly as if he had been on fait 
throne at Versailles, that the present was not the time 
for making such a demand, nor was this the way in 
which to make it. The dignity of the answer seemed 
to imply a contempt for the threateners, and the mob 
grew more uproarious. " Fear not, Sire," said one of 
Acloque'a Grenadiers, " we are around yon," The King 
took the man's hand, and placed it on his heart, which 
was beating more calmly than that of the soldier him- 
self. " Judge yourself," said he, " if I fear." Legendre. 
the butcher, raised his pike as if to strike him, while he 
reproached him as a traitor and the enemy of his 
country. " I am not, and never have been anght but 
the sincerest friend of my people," was the gentle but 
fearless answer. "If it be so, put on this red cap," 
and the butcher thrust one into his hand on the end of 
his pike, prepared, ae Louis believed, to plunge the 
weapon itself into his breast if he refused. The King 
put it on, and so little regarded it that be forgot to re- 
move it again, as be afterwards repented that bo had 
not done, thinking that his conduct in allowing ItJ 
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remain on his head bore too strong a resemblance to 
fear or to an unworthy compromise of his dignity. 

But still the uproar increased, and above it rose loud 
cries for the Queen, till at last she also came forward. 
Ah yet, from the motives that have already been mtn- 
tioned, she had consented to remain out of sight ; hut 
each explosion of the mob increased her unwillingness 
to keep back. It was, she ielt, her duty to be always 
at the King's side ; if need be, to die with him ; to stand 
aloof was infamy; and at last, as the demands for her 
appearance increased, even those around her confessed 
that it might be safer for her to show herself. The 
door was thrown open, and, leading forth her children, 
from whom she refused to part, and accompanied by 
Madame de Tourzel, Madame de Lamballe, and others 
of her ladies, the moat timid of whom seemed as if in- 
Bpired by her example, Marie Antoinette advanced and 
took her place by the side of her husband, and with 
head erect and colour heightened by the sight of her 
enemies, faced them disdainfully. As lions in their 
utmost rage have recoiled before a man who has looked 
them steadily in the face, so did even those miscreants 
quail before their pure and high-minded Queen. At 
first it seemed as if her bitterest enemies were to be 
found among her own sex. The men were for a moment 
silenced, but a young girl, whose appearance was not 
that of the lowest class, came forward and abused her in 
coarse and furious language, especially reviling her 
as "the Austrian." The Queen, astonished at fiuding 
snch animosity in one apparently tender and gentle, 
condescended to expostulate with her. " Why do ^Q\i. 
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hate me ] I have never injureil you." " You have Dot 
injured me, but it is you who cause the misery of ibe 
nation." " Poor child," replied Marie Antoinette," they 
have deceived you. I am the wife of your King, tbe 
mother of your Dauphin, who will be your King. I am 
ii Frenchwoman in every feeling of my heart. I shall 
never again see Austria. I can only be happy or un- 
happy in France, and I waa happy when you loved me." 
The girl was melted by her patience and gentleness. 
She burst into tears of shame, and begged pardon (br 
her previous conduct. " I did not know you," she said; 
■' I see now that you are good."* Another asked her 
" How old isyourgirlT" " She is old enough," replied 
the Queen, "to feel acutely such scenes as these." 
But, while these brief conversations were going on, the 
crowd kept pressing forward. One officer had drawn a 
table in front of the Queen as she advanced, so aa to 
screen her from actual contact with any of the rioters, 
but more than one of them stretched across it as if to 
reach her. One fellow demanded that she should put 
a red cap, which he threw to her, on the bead of the 
Dauphin, And, as she saw the King wearing one, she 
consented; but it was too large and fell down the 
child's face, almost stifling him with its thickntsa. 
Santerre himself reached across and removed it, and, 
leaning with his hands on the table, which shook be- 
neath his vehemence, addressed her with what he meant 
for courtesy. " Princess," said he*' do not fear. The 
French people do not wish to slay you. I promise this 
in their name." Marie Antoinette had long ago de- 
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jclared that her heart had become French ; it was too 
imuch so for her to allow such a man's claim to be the 
Spokesman of the nation. " It is not by such as you," 
ihe replied, with lofty scorn,. " it is not by such as you 

lat I judge of the French people, but by brave men 
like these ;" and she pointed to the gentlemen who 

'ere st-anding round her as her champions, and to the 
faithful grenadiers. The well-timed and well-deserved 
compliment roused them to still greater enthusiasm, 
but already the danger was passing away. 

The Assembly had seen with indifference the depart- 
ure of the mob to attack the Tuileries, and had pro- 
ceeded with its ordinary business as if nothing were 
likely to happen which could call for its interference. 
But, when the uproar within the palace became audible 
in the hall, the Count de Dumas, one of the very few 
men of noble birth who had been returned to this 
second Assembly, with a few other deputies of the 
better class, hastened to see what was taking place, 
and quickly returning, reported the King's imminent 
danger to their colleagues. Dumas gave such otfence 
by the boldness of his language that some of the Jaco- 
bins threatened him with violeuce, but be refused to 
be silenced, and his firmness prevailed, as firmneas 
nearly always did prevail in an Assembly where, though 
there were many fierce and vehement blusterers, there 
were very few men of real conrage. In compHanuu 
with his vehement demand for instant aetion, a deputa- 
tion of Members was sent to take measures for the 
King's safety; and then, ut last, Petion, who had care- 
fully kept aloof while there seemed to be a chance of 
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the King being murdered, now that he could no longer 
hope for such a consummation, repaired to the jialice 
and presented himself hefore him. To him he had the 
effrontery to declare that he had only just become ap- 
prized of his situation. From the Assembly, at a later 
hour in the evening, he claimed the credit of hamg 
organised the riot. But Ijoiiia would not condescend 
to pretend to believe him. " It was extraordinary," he 
replied. " that Potion should not have earlier knowii 
what had lasted so long." Even he could not but be 
for a moment abashed at the King's unwonted expres- 
sion of indignation. But he soon recovered himsbU, 
and with unequalled impudence turned and thanked 
the crowd for the moderation and dignity with which 
they had exercised the right of petition; antl bade them 
" finish the day in similar conformity with the law, 
and retire to their homes." They obeyed. The in- 
terference of the Deputies had convinced their leaders 
that they could not succeed in their purpose uow, San- 
teire, whose softer mood, such as it had been, had soon 
passed away, muttered with a deep oath that they had 
missed their blow, but must try it again hereafter. For 
the present he led off his brigands ; the palace an'i 
gardens were restored to quiet ; though the traces of ihn 
assault to which they had been exposed could not 
easily be effaced, and Louis and his family vrere left 
in tranquillity to thank God for their escape ; but Id 
forebode also that similar trials were in store for th( 
all of which, it was not likely, would have so inoi 
a termination." 

• DumM, Memoirs of hi* Own Time. I. 353. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Peelings of Mnrie Antoinette — Different plana aro formed for her 
escape — She hopes for aid from Aostria and PrUHaia — La Fajette 
comes to Poris — His miBmanagomant — An attempt is made to as- 
soMtnate the Queen — The motioD of Bishop Lamourette — The 
feMt of the Federatiou — La Fajette proposes a plan for the King's 
esonpo — Bortnuid proposea anDther — Both are rejected by the 
Queen. 



WE can do little more than guess at the feelings oi 
Marie Antoinette after snch a day of horrors. 
tShe could scarcely venture to write a letter lest it 
should fall into hands for which it was not intended, 
and be misinterpreted so as to be mischievous to her- 
self and to her correspondents. And two brief notes, 
one on the 4th of July to Mercy, and one written a 
day or two later to the Landgravine of Heahe-Darm- 
stadt, are all that, so far as we know, proceeded from her 
pen in the sad period between the two attacks on the 
Palace. Brief as they are, they are cbaracteriatic as 
■ showing herunsbaken resolution to perform her duty to 
I her family, and proving at the same time how absolutely 
I free she was from any delusion as to the certain event 
I of the struggle in which she was engaged. No courage 
I was ever more entirely founded on high and virtuous 
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principle, for no one was ever less sustained by hope. 
To Mercy she says, 

"July 4, 1792. 

"You know the occurrences of the 20th of June. 
Our position becomes every day more critical. There 
is nothing but violence and rage on one side, weakness 
and inactivity on the other. We can reckon neither on 
the National Guard nor on the army. We do not 
know whether to remain in Paris, or to throw our- 
selves into some other place. It is more than time for 
the Powers to speak out boldly. The 14th of July 
and the days which will follow it may become days of 
general mourning for France, and of regret to the 
Powers who will have been too slow in explaining 
themselves. All is lost if the factions are not arrested 
in their wickedness by fear of impending chastisement. 
They are resolved on a Republic at all risks, to arrive 
at that they have determined to assassinate the King. 
It would be necessary that any manifesto* should 
make the National Assembly and Paris responsible 
for his life and the lives of his family. 

" In spite of all these dangers, we will not change 
our resolution. You may depend on this as much as I 
depend on your attachment. It is a pleasure to me to 
believe that you allow me a share of the attachment 
which bound you to my mother. And this is a mo- 
ment to give me a great proof of it, in saving me and 
mine, if there be still time."t 

* To be issued by the Foreign Powers. 

t Feuillet de Conches, VI. p. 192, and Arneth, p. 265. 
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The letter to the Landgravine was one of reply to a 
proposal which that Princess, who had long been one of 
her mostattached friends, had latelymade to her, that she 
should allow her brother. Prince George of Darmstadt, 
to carry out a plan by which, as he conceived, he 
could convey the Queen and her children safely out of 
Paris ; the enterprise being, as both he and his sister 
flattered themselves, greatly facilitated by the circum- 
stance that the Prince's person was wholly unknown 
in the French capital. 

"July, 1792.* 

*^Tour friendship and your anxiety for me has 
touched my very inmost soul. The personf who is 
about to return to you will explain the reasons which 
have detained him so long. He will also tell you that 
at present I do not dare to receive him in my own 
apartment. Yet it would have been very pleasant to 
talk to him about you, to whom I am so tenderly 
attached. No, my Princess, while I feel all the kind- 
ness of your oflFers, I cannot accept them. I am vowed 
for life to my duties, and to those beloved persons whose 
misfortunes I share, and who, whatever people may say 
of them, deserve to be regarded with Interest by all the 
world for the courage with which they support their posi- 
tion. The bearer of this letter will be able to give you a 
detailed account of what is going on at present, and of the 

* The day is not mentioned. Lettres de la Reine Marie Antoinette 
k la Landgrave Louise, &c. p. 47. 

t The bearer was Prince George himself, but she does not venture 
to name him more explicitly. 
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Spirit of this place where we are living, I hear that iie 
has ecen much, and has formed very correct ideai 
May all that we are now doing and suffering one dsj 
make our children happy. That is the only wish that i 
allow myself. Farewell, my Princess ; they have taken 
from me everything except my heart, which will alwayi 
remain constant in its love for you. Be sure of this; 
the loss of your love would be an evil which I could not 
etidure. I embrace you tenderly. A thousand compli- 
ments to all yours. I am prouder than ever of havins 
been born a German." 

In her mention of the 14th of July as likely to bring 
fresh dangers, she is alluding to the announcement of 
an intention of the Jacobins to hold a fresh festival to 
commemorate the destruction of the Bastille, on the 
anniveraary of that exploit; a celebration which she 
had ample reason to expect would furnish occasion for 
some fresh tumult and outrage. And we may remark 
that in one of these letters she rests her whole hope 
ou foreign assistance; while in the other she 
rejects foreign aid to escape from her almost hopeleae 
position. But the key to her feeling in both cases Is 
one and the same. Above all things she was a devoted. 
faithful wife and mother. To herself and her owd 
safety she never gave a thought. Her first daty, she 
rightly judged, was to the King, aud she looked to such 
a manifesto as she desired Austria and Prussia to issue, 
hacked by the movements of a powerful army, as the 
measure which afforded the best prospect of saving her 
husband, who could hardly be trusted to save himself; 
while, for the very samcreasou, she refused to fly with- 
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^ut him, even though flight might have saved her chil- 

ren, her son and heir as well as Kerself, because it would 

d increased her husbaud'a danger. In each case her 

Mecision was that of a brave aud devoted wife, not per- 

[ hapa in both instaiiees judicious, for, when Prussia did 

ruingle in the contest, as it did in the first week in 

^ulj, it evidently increased the perils of Louis, if 

indeed they were capable of aggravation, by giving the 

tJacobinsaplea for raising the cry " that the country was 

a danger." But, in the second case, in her refusal to 

e aud to leave her husband by bimself to confront the 

^existing aud impending dangers, she judged rightly 

and worthily of herself ; and the only circumstance that 

has prevented her from receiving the credit due for her 

refusal to avail herself of Prince George's offer, is that 

throughout the whole period of the revolution her acts 

of disiu teres tediiesa and heroism are so incessant that 

single deeds of the kind are lost in the contemplation 

of her entire career during this long period of trial. 

It was the peculiar ill-fortune of Louis that more 
than once the very efforts made by people who desired 
to aasist him increased his perils. The events of the 
20th of June had shocked and alarmed even La Fayette. 
From the beginning of the revolution he had vacUlated 
between a desire for a republic and for a limited 
monarchy on something like the English pattern, 
without being able to decide which to prefer. He 
bad shown himself willing to court a base popularity 
with the mob, by heaping uncalled for iusiilts on the 
the King aud Queen. But though he had coquetted 
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with the ultra-revolationists, aud allowed them B 
make a tool of hiin, he had not Derve for the villainiM 
which it was now clear that they meditated. He hail 
uo taste for bloodshed ; and, though gifted with bul 
little aciitenesa, he saw that the success of the Jaco- 
bins aud Girondins would lead neither to a republic 
nor to a limited monarchy, but to anarchy j and h 
had discernment enough to dread that. He thereCm 
now sincerely desired to save the King's life, and eren 
what remained of his authority, especially if he could 
so order matters that their preservation should be seen 
to be his own work. He was conscious also that lie 
could reckon on many allies iu any effort which hti 
might make for the prevention of further outrages. 
The more respectable portion of the Parisians viewed 
the recent outrages -with disgust, aharpeued by per- 
sonal alarm. The dominion of Santerre and his gangt 
of destitute desperadoes was manifestly fraught with 
destruction to therasalves as well as to the King. 
The greater part of the army under his comraand 
shared these feelings, and would gladly have followed 
him to Paris to crush the revolutionary clubs, and to 
inflict condign punishmeut on the authors and chief 
agents in the late insurrection. If he had but had the 
skill to avail himself of this favourable state of feeling, 
there can be little doubt that it was in his power at 
this moment to have established the King in the fnl! 
exercise of all the authority vested in him by the Con- 
stitution ; or even to have induced the Assembly te 
enlarge that authority. He so mismanaged mattOT 
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that he only increased the King's danger, and bruiight 
general contempt and imminent daiiser on himself 
likewise. Hia enemica had more than unce accused 
him of wiahing to copy Cromwell. His friends had 
boasted that he would emulate Monk. But, if he was 
too scrupulous for the audaciouu wickeduesa of the one, 
he proved himself equally devoid of the well-calculating 
shrewdness of the other. If, subsequently, he had any 
reason to congratulate himself on the result of his 
conduct, it was that, liku the stork in the fable, after 
he had thrust his head into the mouth of the wolf, he 
was allowed to draw it out again in safety. 

Louis's enemies had abundantly shown that they 
did not lack boldness. If they were to be defeated, it 
could only be by action as bold as their own. Unhap- 
pily La Fayette's courage had usually found vent 
rather in blustering words than in stout deeds; and 
those were the only weapotis ha could bring himself to 
employ now. He resolved to remonstrate with the 
Assembly ; but, instead of bringing up his army, or 
even a detachment to back his remonstrance, he came 
to Paris with a single aide-de-camp, and on, the 28th of 
June, presented himself at the barofthe Assembly and 
demanded an audience. A fortnight before he had writ- 
ten a letter to the President, in which he had de- 
nounced alike the Jacobin leaders of the clubs and 
the Girondin Ministers, and had called on the Assem- 
bly to suppress the clubs ; a letter which had 
produced no effect except to unite the two parties 
against whom it was aimed more closely together, and 

VOL. n. T 
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also to give them a warning of his hostility to them, 
which, till he was in a position to show it hy deeds, 
it would have been wiser to have avoided. 

He now repeated by word of mouth the statements 
and arguments which he had previously advanced in 
writing, with the addition of a denunciation of the 
recent insurrection and its authors, whom, he insisted, 
the Assembly was bound instantly to prosecute. His 
speech was not ill received; for the Constitutionalists, 
who knew what he designed to say, had mustered in 
full force, and had packed the galleries beforehand 
with hired clappers ; and many even of the Deputies 
who did not belong to that party cheered him, so 
obvious to all but the most desperate was the danger 
to the whole State, if Santerre and his brigands should 
be allowed to become its masters. But they cared little 
for a barren indignation which had no more effectual 
weapon than reproaches. He had said enough to 
exasperate, but had not done enough to intimidate. 
While those whom he denounced had greater boldness 
and presence of mind than he, and had the forces on 
which they relied for support at hand and available. 
They instantly turned the latter on himself; and in 
their turn denounced him for having left his army 
without leave. He was frightened, or at least per- 
plexed by such a charge. He made no reply, but 
seemed like one stupefied, and it was only through the 
eloquence of one of his friends, M. Ramond, that he was 
saved from the impeachment, with which Guadet and 
Vergniaud openly threatened him, for quitting the army 
without leave. 
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Ramond's oratory succeeded in carrying through the 
Assembly a motion in hia favour, and several com- 
paniea of the National Guard and a vaat multitude of 
the citizens showed their sympathy with his views by 
escorting him with acclamations to his hotel. But 
neither their evident inclination to support him, nor 
even the danger with which he himself had been 
threatened, could give him reeotution and firmness in 
action. For a moment he made a demonstration as if 
he were prepared to secure the success of his designs 
by force. He proposed that the King should the next 
momins review Acloque'a companies of the National 
Guard, after which he himself would harangue them 
on their duty to the King ami Constitution. But the 
Girondins persuaded Pt^tion to exert his autliority, as 
Mayor, to prohibit the reviewe ; La Fayette was wealt 
enough to submit to the prohibition; and, quicfeened. it 
is said, by intelligence that P<:tion was preparing to 
arrest him, the next day retired in haste from Paris 
and rejoined the army. 

He had done the King nothing but harm. He had 
shown to all the world that, though the Royalists and 
Constitutionalists might still be numerically the stronger 
party, for all purposes of action they were by far the 
weaker. He had encouraged those whom he had in- 
tended to daunt, and strengthened those whom he had 
hoped to crush ; and they in consequence proceeded in 
their treasons with greater boldness and openness than 
ever. Marie Antoinette, as we have seen, had expressed 
her belief that they designed to assassinate Louis, 
and she now employed herself, as she had done 
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once before, in quiltiog bim a waitcoat of thic 
Biifficient to resist a dagger or a bullet, though so 
incessant was the watch which was set on all their 
movements that it was with the greatest difficultj 
that she conld find an opportunity of trj'ing it on him. 
But it was not the King, but she herself who was the 
victim whom the traitors proposed to take off in such a 
manner ; and in the second week of July, a man was 
detfnted at the foot of the staircase leading to her apart- 
ments, disguised as a grenadier, and sufficiently equip- 
ped with murderous weapons. He was seized by the 
f^uard, who had previous warning of his design ; but 
was instantly rescued by a gang of ruffians like biro- 
self, who were on the watch to take advantage of 
the confusion which might be expected to arise from 
the accomplishment of his crime. 

Meanwhile the Assembly wavered, hesitated, and did 
nothing; the Girondins and Jacobins were fertile in 
devising plots, and active in carrying them out. One 
day, as if seized with a panic at some report of the 
strength of the Austrian and Prussian armies, the As- 
sembly again passed a. vote declaring the country in 
danger ; on another, roused by a letter which a Madame 
Gouges, a daughter of a fashionable dressmaker, a lady 
of more notoriety than reputation, but who cultivated 
a character for philosophy, took upon herself to write 
to them, and still more by a curiously sentimental 
speech of the Bishop of Lyons, with the appropriate 
name of Lamourette," the members bound themselves 

" Meinoirea Partipiiliora. par Bertrsnd da Moleville, II. 73. 

t Lamourette might ooireBpond to the English name LoTelia. 
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to have for the future but one heart and one sentiment, 
and for some minutes Jacobini*, Girondins, Conetitu- 
tionalista, and Royalists were mshiug to and fro across 
the floor of the hall in a frenzy of mutual beuevolence, 
embracing and kissing one another, and swearing an 
eternal friendship. They even sent a message to Louis 
to beg him to come and witness this new harmony. He 
came atonce. With his disposition, it was not strange 
that he yielded to the illusion of the strange spectacle 
which he beheld. He shed tears of joy, declared the 
complete agreement of his sentiments with theirs, and 
predicted that their union would save France. They 
escorted him back to the Tuilerics with cheers, and the 
very same evening, after a storniy debate, which was a 
remarkable commentary on the affection which they 
had just vowed to one another, they set him at defiance, 
insulting him by annulling some decrees to which he 
had given hia assent, and passing a vote of confidence 
In Petion as Mayor. 

The Feast of the Federation, as it was called, passed 
o£F quietly. The King'again recognised the Constitu- 
tution before the altar erected in the Champ de Mars, 
and, as he drove back to the Palace, the populace ac- 
companied him the whole way, never ceasing their ac- 
clamations of Vivent le Roi et la Reine,* tUl they had 
dismounted and returned to their apartments. Such a 
close of the day had been expected by no one. La 
Fayette, who seems at last to have become really anxious 

• Lettec of tto Prinoeai Elizabeth, d»to Julj, 16, 1702. FeuiUet 
de Oonchea, VL B15. 
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to save tbe lives of the King and Qaeea, and to have 
been seriously couvinced that they were in danger, had 
now formally opened a communication with the Court. 
He concerted his plans vrith Marshal Luckner, and had 
learut so much wisdom from his recent failure that he 
now placed no reliance on anything but a display of 
superior force. He accordingly proposed to Louis to bring 
up a battalion of picked men from his and the Marshal's 
armies to escort him to the Champ de Mars ; and, 
judging that, even if the Feast should pass off without 
any fresh danger, the King could never be considered 
permanently safe while he remained in Paris, he recom- 
mended that, on the next day, Louis, still under the 
protection of the same troops, should announce to the 
Assembly his departure for Corapiegne, and should at 
once quit the capital for that town, to which trusty 
officers would in the meantime have brought up other 
divisions of the army in sufficient strength to set all 
disaffected and seditious spirits at defiance. 

The plan was at all events well conceived, but it was 
declined. Louis did not apparently distrust the Mar- 
quis's good faith, but he doubted his ability to carrj" 
out an enterprise requiring an energy and decision of 
which no part of La Fayette's career had given any 
indication ; while the Queen distrusted hia loyalty even 
more than his capacity. One of those with whom she 
took counsel expressed his opinion of the Marquis's real 
object by saying that he might save the Monarch, but 
not the Monarchy; and she replied that his head was still 
full of Republican notions which he had brought frojB 
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America, aad refused to place the slightest confidence 
in him. We may suspect that she did not do him en- 
tire justice, and may rather believe with Louis that he 
was now acting in good faith, but with a recollection 
of all that she had suffered at his hands, we cannot 
wonder at her continued distrust of him.* 

But his was not the only plan proposed for the 
escape of the Royal Family. Bertrand do Moleville, 
though no longer Louis's Minister, retained hia undi- 
minished confidence, and he had found a place which he 
regarded as admirably suited for a temporary retreat, 
the castle of Gaillou, near the left bank of the Seine 
in Normandy, the people of which province were almost 
universally loyal. It was within the twenty leagues 
from Paris which the Assembly had fixed for the limit 
of the royal journeys ; while yet, in case of the worst, 
it was likewise within easy distance of the coast. An 
able engineer officer had pronounced it to be thoroughly 

• It ia remarkable, howeyer, that, if wa are to take Lamartine aa a 
guidn in anj respoot, aiid liB certainly was nut in intention uofavoup- 
abla to La f ajette, the Marquis vros even oow playing a double guinu. 
Speaking of thie very propoaiil he eaye, " La Fayette himself did not 
disguise hia ambitiou for a protectorate under Louia XVI. At the 

[imeut when he seemed devoted to the preaerratioa of the King 
he wrote thus to hie oouQdante, La Colombe, 'In the matter of liberty 

it truat myaelf either to the King or to any other peraon, and 

ore to asBUma the Sovereign, I wonld fight against liim as I did 
inl789.'" HistoiredasGiroudina, XVII.T, (English trouilation). It 
deserves remark too, if hia words ore acoiinLtely reported, that the only 

n in 1789 on wbicli he "fought against" Louis must have been 
October 5 and 6, when he professed to be using every eiertion for Ids 
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defensible ; and the Coiiut d'Hervilly, witli other officers 
of proved courage and presence of mind, undertook ibe 
arrangement of all the military measures necessary fa 
the safe escort of the entire Royal Family, which they 
themselves were willing to conduct, with the aid of • 
some detachments of the Swiss Guards ; while tie 
necessary funds were provided by the loyal devotion of 
the Duke de Liancourt, who placed a million of francs 
at his Sovereign's disposal, and of one or two otbw 
nobles who came forward with almost eqnally lavith 
offerings. Louis certainly at first regarded the plui 
with favour, and, in the opinion of M, Bertraiid, it woald 
not have been difficult to induce him to adopt it, if the 
Queen could have been brought over to a eimilarvietr. 
Unhappily several motives combined to disincline 
her to it. The insurrection which the Girondins" were 
preparing had originally been fixed for the 29th of Jnlyi 
but a few days Iwfore M. Bertrand learnt that it bad 
been postponed till the 10th of August, This gave 
him time to mature his arrangements, all of which, as 
be reckoned, could be completed in time for the King to 
leave Paris on the evening of the 8th. But, before 
that day arrived, news had reached the Court that the 
Duke of Brunswick, the Prussian Comraander-iu-Chief. 
had put his army in motion, and that he was not likely 
to meet any obstacle sufficient to prevent him from 
marching at once on Paris ; a measure which, to quote 
the language of M. Bertrand, " the Queen was too 

• M. Bertram! tipreealj afiirniB the inBiureetiDD of Augui 
havB been slmoet etclusircly tho work of tliB Girondin 
M^Dioirea Piirticuliera, II. 122. 
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anxious to spe accomplished, to hesitate at believ- 
ing iu its execution."* And at the same time some 
of the Jacobin leaders, Danton, Petion, and San- 
terre, had opened communications with the Grovern- 
ment, and had undertaken for a large bribe to pre- 
ent the threatened outbreak. The money had been 
paid to them, and Marie Antoinette more than once 
boasted to her attendants that they were now safe, aa 
having gained over Danton ; placing the firmer reliance 
on this mode of extrication, because it coincided with 
her belief that the mutual jealousy of the two parties 
would dispose one of them at least eventually to 
embrace the cause of the King, as their best ally against 
the other. The result seems to show that the Jacobins 
only took the bribe the more effectually to lull their 
destined victims into a false security. 

A third consideration, and that apparently not the 
weakest, was Marie Antoinette's rooted dislike of the 
Constitutionalist party. In their ranks tbe Duke de 
Liancourt had taken his seat in the first Assembly ; 
though, as he assured M. Bertrand, the King himself was 
aware that his object in so doing had been to serve His 
Majesty in the most effectual manlier ; and he was also 
the statesman whose advice had mainly contributed to 
induce the King to visit Paris after the destruction of 
the Bastille, a step which she had always regarded as 
the forerunner and cause of some of tbe most irremedi- 
able encroachments of the Revolutionists. Even tbe 
Duke's present devotion to the King's cause could not 
entirely efface from her mind the impression that he 
■ M^moires Purticuliera, 11. p. 132. 
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was not in his heart friemily to the royal authority. She 
urged these arguments on the King. The last prohablj 
weighed with him but little. The two former he felt 
aa strongly as the Queen herself ; aud he delayed his 
decision, sending word to M. Bertrand that he had re- 
solved to defer his departure " till the last extremity."* 
His faithful servant was in amazement. "When," ha 
exclaimed, " was the last extremity to be looked for if 
it had not already come f But his aBtonishment was 
turned to absolute despair when the nest day M. Mont- 
morin informed him that the project had been entirely 
given up, the Queen herself reraarkiug " that M. Ber- 
trand overlooked the circumstance that he was throw- 
ing them altogether into the hands of the Coustitu- 
tionalists." 

She has been commonly blataed for this decision, us 
that which was the chief cause of all the eubaequent 
calamities which overwhelmed her and the whole 
family. Yet it is not difficult to understand the 
motives which influenced her, and it is impossible to 
refrain from regarding them with sympathy. She was 
now at the decisive moment of a crisis which migiit 
well perplex the clearest head. There could be no 
doubt that the coming insurrection would be the turn- 
ing point of the long conflict which had now lasted 
three years; and it was a conflict in which her hus- 
band's throne was certainly at stake, perhaps even his 
and her own life. They had indeed been so for three 
years ; and throughout the whole contest her view had 
constantly been that honour was still dearer than life; 
* liimoirea Fuiilculiers, p. 111. 
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and honour she identified with the preservation of her 
husband's crown, her children's inheritance. Mirabeaii 
had said that she would not care to save her life if 
she could not save the Crown alao ; and, though she 
cannot have decided without a terrible conflict of feel- 
ing, her decision was now in conformitj' with Mira- 
beau's judgement of her. In the preceding year the 
journey to Varennes had been treated by the Repubii- 
cans as a plea for pronouncing the deposition of the 
King ; and, though they were defeated then, they were 
undoubtedly stronger in the new assembly. On the 
other hand she suspected that they themselves had 
some misgivings as to the chance of a second attack 
on the palace being more succesaful than the former 
one had proved ; and that the openness with which the 
preparations for it were announced was intended to 
terrify Louis and herself into a second flight ; and she 
might not unreasonably infer that what their enemies 
desired was not the wisest course for them to adopt 
To fly would evidently be to leave the whole field in 
both the Assembly and the city open to their enemies. 
It might save their lives, but it would almost to a cer- 
tainty forfeit the Crown. To stay and face the coming 
danger might indeed lose both, but it might also savo 
both ; and she determined rather to risk all, both 
Crown and life, in the endeavour to save all, rather 
than to save the one by the deliberate sacrifice of the 
other. It was a gallant and unselfish determination ; 
if in one point of view it was unwise, it was at least 
becoming her lofty lineage, and consistent with her 
heroic character. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Preparation for a new insurrection — ^Barbaroux brings up a gang from 
Marseilles — The King's last lev^e — ^The Assemblj- rejects a motion 
for the impeachment of La Fayette — ^It remoyes some regiment! 
from Paris — Preparations of the Ck)urt for defence — The lOtii 
of August — The City is in insurrection — Murder of Mandat — Louis 
reviews the G-uards — He take refuge with the A8seDa.bl7 — Massacre 
of the Swiss Guards — Sack of the Tuileries — ^Discussions in the 
Assembly — The Koyal authority is suspended. 

THE die was cast. Nothing was left but to wait, 
with such patience as might be, for the coming ex- 
plosion, which was sure not to be long deferred. 
Madame de Stael has said that there never can be a 
conspiracy, in the proper sense of the word, in Paris, 
and that, if there could be one, it would be superfluous, 
since everyone at all times follows the majority, and 
no one ever keeps a secret. But, on this occasion, the 
chief movers of sedition studiously discarded all ap- 
pearance of concealment. Verguiaud, Guadet, and 
Gensonne wrote the King a letter couched in terms of 
the most insolent defiance, and signed with all their 
names, in which they openly announced to him that 
an insurrection was organised which should be aban- 
doned if he replaced Roland and his colleagues in the 
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Ministry, but which should surely break on the palace 
and overwhelm it if he refused. And Barbaroux, who 
had proTuiHed Madame Roland to bring up from Mar- 
seilles and other towns in the south a band of men 
capable of any atrocity, had collected a gang of five 
hundred miscreants, the refuse of the galleys and the 
gaols, and paraded them in triumph through the streets, 
which their arrival was destined and intended to deluge 
with blood. 

And yet Louis, or, to speak more correctly, Marie 
Antoinette, for it was with her that every decision 
rested, preferred to face the impending struggle in 
Paris. She still believed that the King had many 
friends in whose devotion and gallantry he could con- 
fide to the very death. On Sunday, the 5th of August, 
the very last Sunday which he was ever to behold «s the 
acknowledged Sovereign of the land, his levee was at- 
tended by a more than usuaUy numerous and brilliant 
company ; though the gaiety appropriate to such a 
scene was on this occasion clouded over by the anxiety 
for their Royal master and mistress which sobered 
everyone's demeanour, and spread a gloom over every 
countenance. And three days later both the Assembly 
and the National Guard displayed feelings which, to so 
sanguine a temper as hers, seemed to show a disposi- 

■ tion to make a stout resistance to the further progress 
I of disorder. The Assembly, by a majority of more 
I than two to one, rejected a motion made by Verguiand 

■ for the impeachment of La Fayette for his conduct in 
B June ; and, when the mob fell upon those who had 
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voted against it, as they came out of the hall, the 
National Guard came promptly to their rescue, and in- 
flicted severe chastisemeat on the foremoat of the 
rioters. 

The vote of the Assembly may be said to have been 
the last it ever gave for any object but thepromotion 
of anarchy. It more than neutralised its eflfect the 
vtry next day, when it passed a decree for the imme- 
diate removal of three regiments of the line which 
were quartered in Paris, It even at first included in 
its resolution the Swiss Guards also; but was siib- 
sequently compelled to withdraw that clause, since an 
old treaty with Switzerland expressly secured to the 
Republic the right of always fHrnishing a regiment for 
the honourable service of guarding the palace. And 
at the same time, as if to punish the National Guani 
for its conduct on the previous day, another vote broke 
up tlie staff of that force ; cashiered its finest companies, 
the grenadiers and the mounted troopers, on the pka 
that such distinctions were inconsistent with equality; 
and filled up the vacancies with men who wer« the 
very dregs of the city, many of whom were in fact 
secret agents of the Jacobins, by whose aid they 
hoped to spread disaffection through the entire force. 

Tho afternoon of the 9th was passed in anxious 
preparation by both the conspirators and those whom 
they were about to attack. The King and Queen were 
not destitute of faithful adherents, whom their very 
danger only rendered the more zealous to place all 
their strength, their valour, and, as they truly fore- 
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boded, their lives at the dispoaal of their honoured and 
threatened sovereigns. The veteran Marshal do 
Mailly, one of those gallant noblea whose devoted 
loyalty had been so scandalously insulted by La 
Fayette* in the spring of the preceding year, though 
now eighty years of age, hastened to the defence of 
his royal master and mistress, and brought with him 
a chivalrous phalanx of above a hundred gentlemen, 
all animated with the same self-sacrificing heroism as 
his own, to fight, or, if need should be, to die for their 
King and Queen, though they had no arms but their 
swords. It seemed fortunate too that the command of 
the National Guard for the day fell by rotation to an 
officer named Mandat, a man of high professional skill, 
intrepid courage, and unshaken in his zeal for the 
royal cause, though in former days the Constitution- 
alists had reckoned him among their adherents. Hia 
brigade numbered about two thousand four hundred 
men, on most of whom he could thoroughly rely And 
it was no slight proof of his force of character and 
energy, as well as of his address, that, as the National 
Guard could not be employed out of the routine of 
their regular duty without a special authorisation from 
the civil power, he contrived to extort from Pttion, as 
Mayor of the city, a formal awthority to augmeiit his 
brigade for the special occasion, and, if force should bo 
used against him, to repel it by force. 

The Swiss Guard of about a thousand men were 
all trustworthy; and there was also a small body of 
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heavy cavalry of the gendarmerie, who had j 
true enough to resist all the seductions of the coo- 
Bpirators. There were likewise a few cannon. In all 
nearly four thousand men could be mustered for the 
defence of the palace; a force, if well equipped, and 
well led, not inadequate to the task of holding it out 
for some time against any number of undisciplined 
assailants. But they were not well armed. They 
were nearly destitute of ammunition, and Mandat's 
most vehement entreaties and remonstrances could 
not wring out from Petion an order for a supply of 
cartridges, though, as he told him, several companies 
had not four rounds left, some had only one ; and 
though it was notorious that the police had served out 
nminunition to the Marseillese who had no claim to a 
single bullet. Still lees were they well led; for at 
such a crisis everything depended on the King's ex- 
ample, and Louis was utterly wanting to himself. 

As night approached, the agitation in the palace, and 
Btill more in the city, grew more and more intense- It 
was a brilliant and a warm night. By ten o'clock the 
mob began to cluster in the streets, many only curious 
and anxious from uncertain fear; those in the secret 
hastening towards the point of rendezvous. The 
rioters also had cannon, and by eleven their artillery- 
men had taken charge of their guns. The conspirators 
had got possession of all the churches; and. as the 
hour of midnight struck, a single cannon shot gave 
the signal, and from every steeple and tower in the 
city the fatal tocsin began to peal. The iuanrrectioa 
was begun. 
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Petion, who, from some motive which is not very 
intelligible, wished to save appearances ; and who, 
though in fact he had been eaper in promoting the 
insurrection, pretended innocence of all complicity in 
it even to the Assembly whom he was aware that he 
was not deceiving, on the first sound of the betls 
repaired to the H6tel de Ville. He found, as indeed he 
was aware that he should find, a strange addition to 
the municipal council. The majority of the sections 
of the city had declared themselves in insurrection ; 
had passed resolutions that they would no longer obey 
the existing magistrates; and had appointed a body of 
commissioners to overbear them, trusting in the coward- 
ice of the majority, and in the willing acquiescence 
and co-operation of Danton and the other members of 
the party of violence. The Commissioners seized on 
a. room in the hotel by the aide of the regular 
council-room, and their first measures were marked 
with a cunning and nnscrupnloHsness which largely 
contributed to the success of their more active com- 
rades in the streets. Even Petion himself was not 
wicked enough or resolute enough for them. The 
authority which Mandat had wrung from him on tht 
previous morning was in their eyes a proof of unpar- 
donable weakness. He might be terrified into issuing 
Bume other order which might diaconcert or at least im- 
pede their plana: and accordingly they put him under 
a kind of honourable arrest, and* sent him to his own 
house under the guard of an armed force, which was in- 
structed to allow no one access to him ; and at the same 

VOL. n. u 
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time they sent an order in his name to Mandat to 
repair to the H6tel de Ville to concert with them the 
measures necessary for the safety of the city. 

Had he acted on his own judgement, Mandat would 
have disregarded the summons; but, M. Roederer urged 
upon him that he was bound to comply with an order 
brought in the name of tne Mayor. Accordingly he 
repaired to the H6tel de Ville and gave to the Munici- 
pal Council so distinct an account of his measures, and 
of his reason for taking them, that, though Danton and 
some of his more factious colleagues reproached him for 
exhibiting what they called a needless distrust of the 
people, the majority of the Council approved of his 
conduct and dismissed him to return to his duties. But, 
as he quitted their chamber, he was dragged before the 
other body, the Commissioners of the Sections,* and sub- 
jected to another examination, which, as a matter of 
course, they conducted with every kind of insult and 
violence. The Municipal Council sent down a deputa- 

* Histoire de la Terreur, par Mortimer Temaux II. 269. For the 
transactions of this day, and of the foUowing months, he is by &r the 
most trustworthy guide, as haying had access to official documents of 
which earlier writers were ignorant. But he admits the extreme difla- 
culty of ascertaining the precise details and time of each erent. And it 
is not easy in every instance to reconcile his account with that of Mme. 
Campan, on whom for many particulars he greatly relies. He differs 
from her especially as to the hour at which the different occurrences of 
this day took place. For instance, he says (p. 268 note 2) that Mandat 
left the Tuileries a little after five, while Mme. Campan says it was 
four o'clock when the Queen told her he had been murdered. Botli, 
however, agree that it was soon after eight o'clock when the £mg 
left the Palace. 
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tion to remonstrate with them; they rose on the 
Council «nd expelled them from their own co'mcii 
chamber by main force ; and then sent off Maudat to 
prison, whither, a few minutes later, they despatched a 
gang of assassins to murder hi[u. 

The news of his death soon reached the Tuileries, 
where it struck a chill even into the firm heart of the 
Queen,* who had deservedly placed great reliance on 
his fidelity and resolution. She had now to trust to the 
valour and loyalty of the troops themselves though thus 
deprived of their commander ; and, as a last hope, she 
persuaded the King to go down and review them, 
hoping that his presence might animate the faithful, 
and perhaps fix the wavcrera. Louis consented, as he 
would have consented to any course that was recom- 
mended to him : but on such occasions more depends 
on the grace and spirit with which a thing is done than 
on the act itself, and grace and spirit were now less 
than ever to be looked for in tlie unhappy Louis. He 
visited first the courts of the palace, and the Carrousel, 
and then the gardens, at whose different entrances 
strong detachments of troops were stationed. When he 
first appeared he was greeted by one general cheer of 
" Vive le Roi I " but, as he passed along the ranks, the 
unanimity and loyalty began to disappear. Even of 
those regiments which were still true to him the cheers 
were faint, as if half suppressed by alarm ; while many 

• A qutttre lieuree la Beine sortit Jo la chambro du Roi, et rint 
noUB dira qu'ella u'esp^rail plus rion ; que M, MaiiJat venuit d'etre 
aoBaBBin^. Mme. Campan, c. 21. 

u i 
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companies mingted shouts for " the oation " with those 
fur himself, and individual soldiers munmired audibly 
"Down with the Veto" or, "Long live the Sans 
Culottes," secure that their ofBcers would not venture 
to reprove, much less to chastise them. The Swiss 
guard alone showed enthusiasm in their loyalty and re- 
solution in their demeanour. 

But when he reached the artillery, on whom perhapi 
most depended, many of the gunners made no secretof 
their disaffection. Some even quitted their ranks tO 
offer him personal insults, doubling their fista in hte" 
face, and shouting out the coarsest threats which the 
Revolution had yet taught them. Both cheers and iit- 
sults the hapless King received with almost equal 
apathy. The despair which was in hia heart was shewn 
ill his dress, which had no military character or decora- 
tion, hut was a suit of plain violet such an waa never 
worn by Kings of France hut on occasions of mourning. 
It was to no purpose that the Queen put a sword into 
his hand, and exhorted him to* take the command of the 
troops himself, and to show himself ready to fight in 
person for his crown. It was only once or twice that 
he could even behrought to utter a few words of acknow- 
ledgement to those who treated him with respect, of 
expostulation to those who insulted and threatened 
him ; and presently pale, and, as it seemed, exhausted 
with that slight effort, be returned to hia apartments. 

The Queen was almost in despair. She told Madame 
Campan that all was lost; that the King had shown no 
energy ; that such a review as that had done harm rather 
than good. All that conldnowbedone wasforher toel 
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herself not wanting to the occasion, nor to him. Her 
courage rose with the imminence of the danger. Those 
who heheld her, as with dilating eyes and heightened 
colour she listened to the unceasing tumult, and, re- 
pressing every appearance of alarm, strove with 
unabated energy to rouse her husband, and to fortify 
the good disposition of the loyal friends around her, 
have described in terms of enthusiastic admiration the 
majestic dignity of her demeanour at this trying 
moment. She had need of all her presence of mind : 
for, even amongst those who were most faithful to her, 
dissensions were springing up. At the first alarm 
Marshal de Mailly and his company of gallant nobles 
and gentlemen had hastened to her side ; but the 
National Guards were jealous of them. It seemed as if 
they expected to be allowed to remain nearest to the 
royal person; and the soldiers disdained to yield the 
post of honour to men who were not in uniform, and 
whom, as they were mostly in court dress, they even 
disliked as aristocrats. They besought the Queen to 
dismiss them. "Never," she replied; and, trusting 
rather that the example of their self-sacrificing devotion 
might stimulate those who thus complained; and full of 
that royal magnanimity which feels that it confers 
honour on those whom it trusts, and that it has a right 
to look for the loyalty of its servants even to the death, 
she added, "They will serve with you and share your 
dangers. They will fight with you in the van, in the 
rear, where you will. They will show you how men can 
die for their King." 
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Biit meaiiwhile the insiirgeEtB were rapidly approadt- 
ing the palace, and already the tramp of the leading 
cohimn might be heard. The tocain had contiuiied iti 
ominous sound throughout the night, and at six in tbt 
morning the main body of the insurgents, 20,(KX) strong, 
and well armed, for the new conncil had opened to them 
the Btores of the arsenal, began their march under tlie 
command of Santerre. As they advanced they wen 
joined by the MarseilleBe. who had been quartered in i 
barrack near the Hall of the Cordeliers, and their num- 
bers were further swelled by thouaandB of the populare. 
Soon after eight they reached the Carrousel ; forced 
the gates ; and pressed on to the Roj-al Court, the 
National Gnard and Swiss falling back before tbetn lo 
to the entrance to the royal apartments, where the more 
confined space seemed to afford a better prospect of 
making an effectual reaistance. 

But already the palace was deserted by those 
were the intended objects of the attack. Roederer, 
one or two of the municipal magistrates, in whom the 
indignity with which the new commissioners of the 
sections had treated them had excited a feeling of per- 
sonal indignation, had been actively endeavouring to 
ronse the National Guards to an energetic resistance; 
but they had wholly failed. Those who listened 
them most favourably would only promise to di 
themselves if attacked, while some of the artilleryi 
drew the charges from their guns, and extingiiishi 
their matches, Roederer, whom the strange vicissitudes 
of the crisis had for the moment rendered the King|a 
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chief adviser, though there seems no reason to doubt 
his good faith, was not a man of that fiery courage 
which hopes against hope, and can stimulate waverers 
by its example. He saw that if the rioters should 
succeed in storming the palace, and should find the 
King and his family there, the moment that made them 
masters of their persons would be the last of their 
lives and of the Monarchy. He returned into the 
palace to represent to Louis the utter hopelessness of 
making any defence, and to recommend him, as his sole 
resource, to claim the protection of the Assembly. The 
Queen, who, to use her own words, would have pre- 
ferred being nailed to the walls of the palace to seeking 
a refuge which she deemed degrading, pointed to the 
soldiers, and showed by her gestures that they were the 
only protectors whom it became them to look to. 
Roederer assured her that they could not be relied on. 
She seemed unconvinced. He almost forgot his respect 
in his earnestness. " If you refuse, Madam, you will be 
guilty of the blood of the King ; of your two children ; 
you will destroy yourself, and every soul within the 
palace." While she was still hesitating between her 
feeling of shame and her anxiety for those dearest to 
her, the King gave the word. '* Let us go," said he. 
"Let us give this last proof of our devotion to the 
Constitution." The Princess spoke. "Could Roederer 
answer for the King's life?" He affirmed that he would 
answer for it with his own. The Queen repeated the 
question. " Madam," he replied, " we will answer for 
dying at your side. That is all that we can promise." 
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" Let US SO," said Louis ; and moved towards the door. 
Even at the last moment, one officer, M. Bosciiri, 
commander of a battalion of the National Guard, known 
as that of Les Filles St. Thomas, whose loyalty no 
disaster had ever been able to shake, implored him In 
change his mind. His men, united to the Swiss, wonld 
be able, he said, to cut a way for the Royal Family to 
the Rouen road ; the insurgents were all on the other 
side of the city, and nothing could resist him. But 
again, as on all previous occasions, Louis rejected the 
brave advice. He pleaded the risk to -which he should 
expose those dearest to him, and led them to almost 
certain death in committing them to the Assembly. 
Some of De Mailly's gentlemen gathered round him to 
accompany him ; but such an escort seemed to Roederer 
likely to provoke additional animosity, and at his entreaty 
Louis trusted himself to a company of his faithful Swiss 
and to a detachment of the National Guard, who formed 
themselves into an escort to conduct him to the As- 
sembly, whose hall looked into one side of the palace 
garden. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs walked at his side. 
The Queen leant on the arm of M. Dubouchage, the 
Minister of Marine, and with the other hand led the 
Dauphin. The Princess Elizabeth and the Princess 
Royal followed with another Minister. And thus with the 
Princess de Lamballe, Madame de Tourzel, and one or 
fwo other Ministers and attendants, the Royal Family 
left the palace of their ancestors, which only one of them 
was ever to behold again. As they quitted the saloon^ 
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moved down the stairs, and crostied the garden, their 
every step was one towards a downfall and a destruc- 
tion which could never be retraced. Marie Antoinette 
felt it to be ao, and, as she reached the foot of the stair- 
case, cast restless and anxious glances around, looking 
perhaps even then for any prospect of succour or of 
efi'ectual resistance which might present itself. One 
of the Swiss misunderstood her, and with rude 
fidelity endeavoured to encourage her. " Fear nothing, 
Madume," said he, "Your Majesty is surrounded by 
honest citizens." She laid her band on her heart. " I 
do fear nothing," and passed on without another word. 
As they crossed the garden, the King broke the 
silence. "How unusually early," he remarked, "the 

leaves fall this year." To those who heard him, the 
bareness which he remarked seemed an omen of the 
fate which awaited himself, about to be stripped of his 
Koyal dignity ; perhaps even, like some superfluous 
crowder of the grove, to fall beneath the axe. The 
Assembly had already been deliberating whether it 

should invite him to take refuge with them when they 
heard that he was approaching. It was instantly voted 
that a deputation should be sent to meet him, which, 
after a few words of respectful salutation, fell in be- 
hind. A vast crowd was collected outside the doors of 
the hall. They hooted the King, and, still more bitterly 
tlie Queen as they advanced. " Down with Veto," was 
the chief cry; but mingled with it were still more un- 
manly insults, invoking more especially death on all 
the women. But the guards kept the mob at a distance, 
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though, when they reached the hall, the Jacobinsl 
au effort to deprive them of that prottiction. TheyJe- 
clared that it was iHegal for soMiers to euter the hall,« 
indeed it was; yet without them the Princes must at tlw 
last momeut have beeu exposed to all thtf fury of the mob. 
At this critical momeut Roederer showed both fidelitj 
and presence of mind. He implored the Depritiei to 
suspend the law which forbade the entrance of tiie 
troops, and, while the Jacobins were reviling him flwl 
his proposal, he pretended to suppose that it had been 
agreed to, and led forward a detachment of soldiers who 
cleared the way. One grenadier took up the DanphJn 
in his arms, and carried him in ; and, although the pres- 
sure of the crowd was extreme, at last the 
family were placed within the hall in such 
the Assembly was able or disposed to afford thei 

Louis bore himself not without dignity. His 
were few but calm. "I am come here to prevent a 
great crime. I think 1 cannot be better placed, nor 
more safely, gentlemen, than among yon." The Presi- 
dent, who happened to be Vergniaud, while appearing 
to desire to give him confidence, yet avoided uttering a 
single word, except the simple address of "Sire," 
which should be a recognition of the Royal dignity, if 
Indeed hia speech was not a studied disavowal ofi 
Lonis might reckon, he said, on the firmness oH 
National Assembly ; ita meiubers had sworn to did 
Buppoit of the rights of the people and of the consti- 
tuted authorities : and then, on the plea that the As- 
sembly must continue its deliberations, and that the 
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liiw forbade them to be coDdiicted in the preseDce of 
the Sovereign, he assigned him and his family a little 
box behind the President's chair, which was usually set 
apart for the reporters of the debates. A Jacobin de- 
puty proposed their removal into one of the cominittee- 
rooms, with the idea, as he afterwards boasted, that it 
would he easy there to admit a band of assassins to 
murder them all ; but Vergniand and his party divined 
his object and overruled him. It might seem that the 
Girondins, though they had been the original pro- 
moters and chief organisers of the insurrection, were 
as yet disposed to be content with the overthrow of the 
throne, and had not arrived at the hardihood which can- 
not he sated without murder ; and it is a remarkable 
instance of the rapidity with which unprincipled men 
sink deeper and deeper into iniquity, that they who 
now exerted themselves succes&fully to save the life of 
Louis, five months afterwards were as unanimous as 
the most ferocious Jacobins in destroying him. 

One object of Louis in abandoning his palace had 
been to save the lives of the National Guards and of 
the Swiss, by withdrawing them from what he regarded 
as an unequal combat with the infuriated multitude ; and 
of the National Guard the greater part did escape, draw- 
ingoff silently in small detachments, when the Sovereign 
whom it had been their duty to defeud, seemed no 
longer to require their service. But the Swiss re- 
mained bravely at their posts, around the royal stair- 
case, though, as they abstained from provoking the 
rioters by any active opposition, which now seemed to 
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have no object, they hoped that they might escape 
attack. But the mob and Santerre were bent on their 
destruction. Some of the iosurgents tried to prOTote 
them by threats. Some endeavoured to tamper with 
them to desert their allegiance. But an accidental 
interruption suddenly terminated their brief period of 
inaction. In the confusion a pistol went off, and the 
Swiss fancied it was meant as a signal for an aasanlt 
upon them. Thinking that the time was come to 
defend their own lives, they levelled tlieir muaketl 
and fired ; they charged down the steps, driving the 
insurgents before them like sheep; they cleared the 
inner or Royal Court, forced their way into the Cw- 
rousel, recovered the cannon which were posted in thS 
large square, and were so completely victorious that, 
had there been any superior officer at hand to direct 
their movements, they might even now have checked 
the insurrection. 

There might even have been some hope had not 
Louis himself actually interfered to check their exer- 
tions. Hearing what they had accomplished, the gallant 
D'Hervilly made his way to them, and called on them 
to follow him to the rescue of the King. They hesi- 
tated, unwilling to leave their wounded comrades to 
the mercy of their enemies ; but their hesitation was 
brief, for it was put an end to by the wounded meu 
themselves, who bade them hasten forward ; their duty, 
they told them, was to save the King ; for themselves 
they could but die where they lay.* There were still 
• La Tarruur, Till. 4. 
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plenty of gallant spirits to do thoir duty to the King, 
if he could but bave been persuaded to take a right 
view of his duty to himself Biid to them. 

The Swiss gladly obeyed D'Hervilly's fiumnions. 
Forming in close order, and as steady as on parade, 
they marched through the garden, one battalion moving 
towards the eud opposite to the palace, where there 
was a drawbridge which it was essential to secure ; 
the other following D'Hervilly to the Assembly-Hall. 
Nothing could resist their advance; they forced their 
way up the stairs j and in a few moments a young 
officer, M. de Salis, at the head of a small detachment, 
sword in band entered the chamber. Some of the 
Deputies shrieked and fled, while others, more calm, 
reminded him that armed men were forbidden to enter 
the Hall, and ordered him to retire. He refused, and 
sent his subaltern to the King for orders. But Louis 
Btill held to his strangepolicy of non-resistance. Even 
the terrible scenes of the morning, and the deliberate 
attack of an armed mob upon his palace, had failed to 
eradicate his unwillingness to authorise bis own guards 
to fight in his behalf ; or to convince him that, when 
his throne, perhaps even his life aud the lives of all 
his family were at stake, it was nobler to struggle for 
victory, and, if defeated, to die with arms in his hands, 
than tamely to sit still, and be stripped of his kingly 
dignity by brigands and traitors. Could he hut have 
summoned energy to put himself at the head of hi.s 
faithful guards, as we may be sure that his brave wife 
urged him to do ; could he have even sent them one 
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Gocoura^g order, one cheeriog word, there still migbt 
hare been hope ; for they had already proved that no 
nnmber of Santerre'a ruffians could staud before them.* 
But Louis could not even now bring himself toitct; 
he could only suffer. His command to the officer, tiie 
last he ever issued, was for the whole battalion to Uy 
down their arms, to evacuate the palace, aud to retire 
to their barracks. He would not, he said, that such 
brave men should die. They knew that in fact he wM 
consigning them to death without honour. But th«y 
were loyal to the last. They obeyed, though their 
obedience to the first part of the order rendered the 
last part impracticable. They laid down their arms, 
and were at once made prisoners ; and the fate of 
prisoners in such hands as those of their captors was 
certain. A small handful, consisting, it is said, of 
fourteen men, escaped through the courage of one or 
two friends, who presently brought them plain clothes 
to exchange for their aniforms, but before night all 
the rest were massacred. 

Not more fortunate were their comrades of the i 
battalion, except in falling by a more soldier-like dei 
Though no longer supported by the detachment under 
D'Hervilly, they Hucceeded in forcing their way to the 
drawbridge. It was held by a strong detachment of 

• It is clenr that this ia the opinion formed bj M. Mortimer 
□aui. He Bums up the fourth chapter of hie eighth boob witli 
couriusion thit"le poluLs do la royiiute ne fut paa pnlei 
foree, mais abandonDe par ordre de Louia XVI." And in a oote he 
atErrriB that the entire munber of killed and wounded on the piirt of 
tbe rioters did not eiuood one hundred and aiity " en chiQrei ronda." 
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the Natbrial Guard, who ought to have received them 
an comrades, but who had now caught the contagion 
of successful treason, and fired on them as they ad- 
vanced. But the gallant Swiss, in spite of their 
diminished numbers still inviocible, charged through 
them, forced their way across the bridge into the 
Place Louis XV., and there formed themselves into 
Hquare, reaolved to sell their lives dearly. It was all 
that was left to them to do. The mounted gendarmerie 
too came up and turned agaiiifit them. Hemmed in on 
all sides they fell one after another. Louis, who had 
refused to let them die for him, having only given their 
death the additional pang that it had been of no service 
to him. 

The retreat of the King had left the Tuileries at the 
mercy of the rioters. Furious to find that he had 
escaped them, they wreated their rage on the lifeless 
furniture, breaking, hewing, and destroying in every 
way that wantonness or malice could devise. Different 
articles which had belonged to the Queen were the 
especial objects of their wrath. Crowds of the vilest 
women arrayed themselves in her dresses, or defiled 
her bed. Her looking-glasses were broken with impre- 
cations, because they had reflected her features. Her 
footmen were pursued and slaughtered because they 
had been wont to obey her. Nor were the monsters 
who slew them contented with murder. They tore the 
dead bodies in pieces ; devoured the still bleeding frag- 
ments, or deliberately lit fires and cooked them ; or, 
hoisting the severed limbs on pikes, carried them in 
fiendish triumph through the streets. 
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And while ttose horrors were going on in the Palact. 
the tumult in the Assembly was scarcely lesa furioiw. 
The majority of the Members, all indeed except tb( 
Giroudins and Jacobins, who were secure in their tilli- 
ance with the ringleaders, were panic-stricken. Manj 
fled, but the rest sat still and in terrified faelpleasnest 
voted whatever resolutions the fiercest of the Ein^i 
enemies chose to propose. It was an ominons preli- 
tninary to their deliberations that they admitted a depu- 
tation from the Commissioners of the Sections intotbe 
Hall, where Guadet, to whom Vergniaud had 8t«- 
rendered the President's chair, thanked them for thair 
zeal, and assured them that the Assembly regarded 
them as virtuous citizens only anxious for the restorft- 
tion of peace and order. They were even formally re- 
cognised as the municipal council; and then, on the 
motion of Vergniaud, the Assembly passed a series of 
resolutions, ordering the suspension of Louis from (Jl 
authority ; his confinement in the Luxembourg Palace; 
the dismissal and impeachment of his Ministers ; Uie 
reappointment of Roland and those of his colleagnea 
whom he had diamipsed, and the immediate election of 
a National Con vent iou. A largo pecuniary reward was 
even voted for the Marseillese, and for similar gan^ 
from one or two other departments which had 
brought up to Paris to take a part in the iusiirrectii 
Yet so deeply seated were hope and confidence 
the Queen's heart, so sanguine was her trust, that out' 
of the mutual enmity of the populace and the Assembly, 
safety would still be wrought for the King and tlie 
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Monarchy, that, even while the din of battle was raging 
outside the hall, and inside deputy after deputy was 
rising to heap insults on the King and-on herself, or to 
second Vergniaud's resolutions for his formal degradation, 
she could still believe that the tide was about to turn 
in her favour. While the uproar was at its height she 
turned to D'Hervilly, who still kept his post faithful 
and fearless at his master's side. " Well, M. d'Her- 
villy," said she, with an air, as M. Bertrand, who tells 
the story describes it, of the most perfect security, 
" did we not do well not to leave Paris f " I pray 
God," said the brave noble, " that your Majesty may 
be able to ask me the same question in six months' 
time."* His foreboding was truer than her hopes. 
In less than six months she was a desolate imprisoned 
widow, helplessly awaiting her own fate from her 
husband's murderers. 

All these resolutions of Vergniaud, all the ribald 
abuse with which diflferent Members supported them 
the unhappy Sovereigns were condemned to hear in the 
narrow box to which they had been removed. They 
bore the insults, the Queen with her habitual dignity, the 
King with his inveterate apathy ; Louis even speaking 
occasionally with apparent cheerfulness to some of the 
deputies. The constant interruptions protracted the 
discussions through the entire day. It was half-past 
three in the morning before the Assembly adjourned ; 
when the King and his family were removed to the 
adjacent Convent of the Feuillants, where four wretched 

* Bertrand de Moleyille, c. 27. 
VOL. II. X 
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cells had been hastily furnished with camp-beds, and 
a few other necessaries of the coarsest description. 
So little was any attempt made to disguise the fact that 
they were prisoners, that their own domestic servants 
were not allowed the next day to attend them till they 
had received a formal ticket of admittance from the 
President. Yet even in this extremity of distress 
Marie Antoinette thought of others rather than of her- 
self ; and, when at last her faithful attendant, Madame 
Campan, obtained access to her, her first words ex- 
pressed how greatly her own sorrows were aggravated 
by the thought that she had involved in them those 
loyal friends whose attachment merited a very differ- 
ent recompense.* 

* Mme. Campan. c. 21. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Indignities to which the Bojal Family is subjected — They are re- 
moved to the Temple — Divisions, in the Assembly — Flight of La 
Fayette — Advance of the Prussians — Lady Sutherland supplies the 
Dauphin with clothes — Mode of life in the Temple — ^The massacres 
of September — The death of the Princess de Lamballe — Insults are 
heaped on the King and Queen — The trial of the King — His last 
interview with his family — His death. 

FROM the 11th of August, the life of Marie Antoi- 
nette is almost a blank to us. We may be even 
thankful that it is so, and that we are spared the details, 
in all their accumulated miseries, of a series of events 
which are a disgrace to human nature. For month after 
month the gentle benevolent King, whom no Sovereign 
ever exceeded in love for his people, or in the exercise 
of every private virtue; the equally pure-minded, 
charitable, and patriotic Queen, who, to the somewhat 
passive excellences of her husband, added fascinating 
graces and lofty energies of whigh he was unhappily 
destitute, were subjected to the most disgusting indig- 
nities, to the tyranny of the vilest monsters who ever 
usurped authority over a nation, and to the daily in- 

X 2 
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suits of the meanest of their former subjects, 
thought to make a merit with their new masters of their 
brutality to those whose birthright had been the sab- 
mission and reverence of all around them. 

Vergniauii'a motion had only extended to the bqb- 
peijsion of the King from his functionB till the meeting 
of the Convention ; but no one could doubt that that 
suspension would never be taken off, and that Lonis 
was in fact dethroned. Marie Antoinette never deceived 
herself on the point, and, retaining the opinion as to 
the fate of deposed monarchs which she had cxpreased 
tl]ree years before, pronounced that all was over with 
them. " My poor children," said she, apostrophising 
the little Dauphin and his sister, "it is cruel to give 
up the hope of transmitting to you so noble an inherit- 
ance, and to have to say that all is at au end with our- 
selves;" and leat any one else should have any doubt 
on the subject, the Assembly no longer headed il.> 
decrees with any royal title, but published them in the 
name of the nation. In one point the resolutions of 
the 10th were slightly departed from. The municipal 
authorities reported that the Luxembourg had so many 
outlets and subterranean passages, that it would be 
difGcult to prevent the escape of a prisoner from that 
Palace; and accordingly the destination of the Roj( 
Family was changed to the Temple. Thitht 
having been compelled to spend two more days in 
Assembly, listening to the denunciations and threats 
of their enemies, whom even the knowledge that they 
were wholly in their power failed to pacify, they wer« 
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!yed on the 13tli; and they i 



■ quitted it till 
they were dragged forth to die. 

The Temple had been, aa its name imported, the fort- 
ress and palace of the Knights Teinplara, and, having 
been erected by them in the palmy days of their wealth 
and magnificence, contained spacious apartments, and 
extensive gardens protected from intrusion by a lofty 
wall, which surrounded the whole. It was not unfit 
for, nor unaccustomed to the reception of princes: for 
the Count d'Artois had fitted up a portion of it for him- 
self whenever he visited the capital. And to his apartr 
ments those who had the cnstody of the King and Queen 
at first conducted them. But the new Municipal Coun- 
cil, whom the recent events had made the real masters 
of Paris, considered those rooms too comfortable or too 
honourable a lodging for any prisoners however royal ; 
and the same night, before they could retire to rest, and 
while Louis was still occupying himself in distributing 
the difi'erent apartments among the members of his 
family and the few attendants who were allowed to 
share his captivity, an order was sent down to remove 
them all into a small dilapidated tower which had been 
used as a lodging for some of the Count's footmen, but 
whose bad walls and broken windows rendered it unfit 
for even the servants of a prince. Besides their mean- 
ness and ruinous condition, the number of the rooms it 
contained was so scanty, that, for the first few days the 
only room that could be found for the Princess Elizabeth 
was an old disused kitchen ; and even after that was 
remedied, she was forced to share her new chamber, 
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ttiougb it was both small and dark, «ith her i 
Madame Royale ; while the Dauphin's lusd waa placed b| 
thcfiide of theQiieen's,in ooewhich was but I i(tle larger.' 
And the duugeon-like appearance of the entire place 
iiiipressed the whole family with the idea that it was 
not intended that they should remain there long, tiut 
that an early duath was preparing for them. 

Even this distress was speedily aggravated by s fresh 
severity. Four days afterwards an order was sent down 
wiiiuh commauded the removal of all their attendants, 
with the exception of one or two menial servanls. 
Madame de Tourzel, the governess of the royal children, 
was driven away with the coarsest insults; the 
PrinceBS de Lamballe, that most faithful and affectionate 
friend of the Queen, was rudely torn from her embrace by 
the mnnitipal officers: and, though no offence was even 
imputed to her, was dragged off to a prison where she 
was soon to pay the forfeit of her loyalty with her 
blood. 

From this time forth the King and Queen were com- 
pletely cut off from the outer world. They were treated 
with a rigour which in happier countries is not even 
experienced by convicted criminals. They were forbid- 
den to receive letters or newspapers ; and presently they 
wcredeprived of pens, ink, nnd paper ; though they wouIi^h 
neither have desired to write or receive letters whid 
would have been read by their gaolers, and could onlw 
have exposed their correspondents to danger. Afteriq 
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few days they were even deprived of the attendance of 
all their servants but two ;* a faithful valet named Clery 
(fidelity such as his may well immortalise his name). 
to whom we are indebted for the greater part of the 
scanty knowledge which we possess of the fate of the 
captive princes as long as Louis himself was permitted 
to live ; and Turgy, a cook, who, by an act of faithful 
boldness, had obtained a surreptitious entrance into the 
Temple, and whose services seemed to escaped notice, 
though at a later period they proved of no trivial import- 
ance. 

Had they btit known what was passing in the Assem- 
bly Marie Antoinette would in all probability have 
Htill found matter for some comfort and hope in the 
fiercemutualstrifeof the Jacobins and Girondina, which 
for some weeks kept the Assembly in a constant state 
of agitation. And she would have found even 
greater encouragement in the dissatisfaction which in 
many departments the people expressed at the late 
events : and in the conduct of La Fayette's army, 
which at first cordially approved of and supported the 
Town-Council and raagistratea of Sedan, who arrested 
and threw into prison the Commissioners whom tlie 
Assembly had sent to aunouace the suspension of the 
royal authority. But the intelligence of that demon- 
stration in their favour never reached them, nor that of 

* For about a fortnlglit tiiej had two, bothmen. Hua tbe volet to 
tbo Dauphin, aa null as Cl^rj, bat Hue waa removed on tbs Snd of 
Septsmbar. He, aa well aa Cler;, has left an account of tbe imprl«an- 
muut till the da;^ of bit diimiual. 
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its suppression a. few days later ; when La Fayette 
who, as on a former occasion, had committed bimaelf lo 
measures liej ond bis strength to carry out, was forced le 
fly from the country, and by a strange riolation of mili- 
tary law was thrown into an Austrian prison. Nor again, 
when for a moment the Duke of Brunswick appearwl 
likely to realise the hopes on which Marie Antoinetit 
had built so confidently, and by the capture of Jjougwy 
seemed to have opened to himself the roud to Parts, did 
any tidings of his achievement come to the ears of those 
who had felt such deep interest in his operations. After 
a timu the ingenuity of Clery found a mode of obtaining 
forthem some little know^Iedgeof what was passing ool- 
side; by contriving that some of his friends should send 
criers to cry an abstract of the news contained in tliu 
daily journals under bis windows, which he in bis turn 
faithfully reported to them while employed in such 
menial offices about their persons as took off the atten- 
tion of their guards, who day and night maintained an 
unceasing espial on all their actions and even words. 

From the very first they had to endure strangx? pri- 
vations for Princes. They had not even a sufficient 
supply of clothes; the little Dauphin in particular would 
have been wholly unprovided, had not the English 
Ambassadress, Lady Sutherland, whose sou was 
a similar age and size, sent in a stock of such as 
thought might be wanted. But, as the garments till 
received wore out, and as all means of replacing them 
were refused, the Queen and Princess were reduced to 
ply their own needles diligently to mend the clothes of 
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the whole family, that they might not appear to their 
gaolera, or to the occupants of the surrounding houses, 
who from their windows could command a view of the 
garden in which they took their daily walks, absolutely 
ragged. 

Such enforced occupation must indeed in some degree 
have been welcome as a relief from thought, which 
their unbroken solitude left them but too much leisure 
to indulge. Cltry has given uh an account of the 
manner in which their day was parcelled out,* The 
King rose at six, and Clery, after dressing his hair, 
descended to the Queen's chamber, which was on the 
storey below, to perform the same service for her and 
for the rest of the family. And the hour bo spent 
brought with it some slight comfort, as he could avail 
himself of that opportunity to mention anything that 
he might have learnt of wiiat was passing out of doors, 
or to receive any instructions which they might desire 
tfl give him. At nine they breakfasted in the King's 
room. At ten they came downstairs again to the 
Queen's apartments, where Louis occupied himself in 
giving the Dauphin lessons in geography, while Marie 
Antoinette busied herself in a corresponding manner 
with Madame Eoyale. But, in whatever room they 
were, their guards were alwaya present ; and when, at 
one o'clock, they went downstairs to walk in the garden, 
they were still accompanied by soldiers ; the only 
member of the family who was not exposed to their 
ceaseless vigilance being the little Dauphin, who was 
<* Journal de oe qui s'eat pans it U tour du Templfl, etc. p. 28, >eq. 
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allowed to run up and down and play at ball wilii 
CUrj, without a soldier thinkiug it necessary to wMtch 
nil his movements or listeu to al! bis childish esclama- 
mationR. At two dinner was served, and regularly « 
that hour the odious Santerre, with two other ruffiaam 
of the same stamp, whom hv called his aides-de-caiD[s 
visited them to make sure of their presence, and to in- 
spect their rooms ; and Cl^ry remarked that the Qumd 
never broke her disdainful silence to hiin, though Louii 
often spoke to him, generally to receive some answer of 
brutal insult. After dinner Louis and Marie Antw- 
nette wonld play piquet or backgammon ; as, while 
they were thus engaged, the vigilance of their keepets 
relaxed, and the noise of shuffling the cards or rattling 
the dice afforded them opportimities of saying a few 
words in whispers to one another, which at other timeB 
would have been overheard. In the evening the Queen 
and the Princess Elizabeth read aloud, the books chosen 
being chiefly works of hiatory, or the masterpieces of 
Comeille and Racine, as being most suitable to form 
the minds and tastes of the children; and soinetinieB 
Louis himself would seek to divert them from their 
sorrows by asking the children riddles, and finding 
some amusement in thtsir attempts to solve them. At 
bed-time the Queen herself made the Daupihio say bis 
prayers, teaching him especially the duty uf praying for 
others, for the Princess do Lamballe, and for Madame 
de Tourzel, his governess; though even those petitions 
the poor boy was compelled to utter in whispers, lest, if 
they were repeated to the municipal council, he should 
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briug ruin on tliose whom lie regarded aa friends. At 
tiin the family separated for the night, a Bentiuel mflking 
his bed across the door of each of their chambers, to 
prevent the possibility of auy escape. 

lu this way they passed a fortnight, when the mono- 
tony of their lives was fearfully disturbed. Tbe Jaco- 
bins had established their ascendancy. They had 
created a Revolutionary Tribunal, which at once began 
its course of wholesale condemnation, sending almost 
everyone who was brought before it to the scaEfold with 
merely a form of trial. The guillotine being erected, 
as it was said, en permanence, that the deaths of the 
victims might never be delayed for want of means to 
execute them ; while, that a succession of victims might 
never be wanting, Danton, in his new character of 
Minister of Justice, instituted a search of every house 
for arms or papers, or anything which might afford 
evidence or even suggest a suspicion that the owners 
disliked or feared the new authorities. 

But it was not enough to strike terror into all the 
peaceful citizens. The Girondins had always been ob- 
jects of jealous rivalry to the Jacobins. Fanatical and 
relentless as they were in their cruelty, they had recently 
given proofs that they disapproved of tbe furious blood- 
thirstiness that was beginning to decimate tbe city, and 
■ they had carried the Assembly with them in a vote for the , 
I dissolution of the new Municipal Council. At the same 
I time intelligence of the Prussian successes reached the 
I capital, intelligence which, it seemed possible, might 
I animate the Royaliafs to some fresh effort ; and, li^at they 
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should fiud means of recOTjciling themRelves to Ver] 
and and his party, the Jacobins and Cordeliers reBolvel 
to give both a lesson hy a deed of blood which shonlil 
strike terror into both. We may spare ourselves iht 
pain of relating the horrors of the September masBaoe. 
when, for more than four days, ganga of luen worn 
than devila, and of wonaen unsexed by profligacy and 
cruelty till they had become worse even than the men. 
gave themselves up to the work of iudiscrimiuate 
slaughter, deluging the streets with blood, and, when 
they could spare time, aggravating the pangs of death 
by superfluous tortures. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to record the fate of one of the most innoceDt 
of all the victims, who owed her death to the factthttt 
she had long been the Queen's most chosen friend, and 
whose murder was gloated over with special ferocity by 
the monsters who perpetrated it, as enabling them to in- 
flict an additional pang nu her wretched friend and 
mistress. 

Madame de Lamballe, as we have seen, had accom- 
panied the Queen to the Temple on the first day of her 
captivity, and had subsequently been removed to one 
of the city prisons known as La Force. It was on the 
prisoners in the different places of confinement that 
the work of death was to be done: and she had been 
specially marked out for slaughter, not solely because 
she was beloved by Marie Antoinette, but also, it was 
understood, because, a8 she was very rich, and sister- 
in-law to the Due d'Orl^ans, that detestable Prince 
desired to add her inheritance to his own already vad 
riclies. She was dragged before Hebert, one ofJj 
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foulest of the Jacobin crew, who had taken his seat 
at the gate of the prison to presidu over the tl'iala, as 
they were called, of the prisoners in La Force. 
" Swear," said he, " devotion to liberty and to the 
nation, and hatred to the King aTid Queen, and yon 
shall live." "I will take the first oath," she replied, 
" hut the second never ; it is not in my heart. The 
King and Queen I have ever loved and honoured." 
Almost before she had finished speaking she was 
pushed into the gateway. One ruffian struck her from 
behind with his sabre. She fell. They tore her in 
pieces. A letter of the Queen's fell from her hair, in 
which she had hidden it. The sight of it redoubled 
the assassina' fury. They stuck her head on a pike, 
and carried it in triumph to the Palais Royal to dis- 
play it to d'Orleans, who was feasting with some of 
the companions of his daily orgies, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Temple to brandish it before the eyes of 
the Queen. 

It was about three o'clock.* Dinner had just been 
removed, and the King and Queen were sitting down 
to play backgammon, when horrid shouts were heard 
in the street. Cue of the soldiers on guard in the 
room, who had not yet laid aside every feeling of 
humanity, closed the window and even drew the curtain. 
Another of different temper insisted that Louis should 
come to the window and show himself. Aa the uproar 
increased, the Queen rose from her seat, and the King 
asked what was the matter, ■' Well," said the man, 
* Meinoires Fartii-uUera, par Mme. In Buchesse d'AngoulSmc, p. 21. 
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" since yon wish to know, they want to show yoir 
head of Madame de Lambalie." No event thai 
had yet occurred bad struck the Queen with such 
anguish. The uproar increased. Those who bore iht 
head had wished even to force the doors, and bring 
their trophy, still bleeding, into the very room where 
the Royal Family were; and were only prevented hy 
a compromiBe which permitted them to parade it round 
their tower in triumph. Ab the shouts died awny. 
Potion's secretary arrived with a small sum of monej 
which had been issued for the King's use. He notka! 
that the Queen stood all the time that he was in ihi- 
room, and fancied she assumed that attitude out oi 
respect to the Mayor, Slie had never stirred since sht 
had heard of the Princess's death, bnt had stood rooted 
aa it were to the ground, stupefied and speechless witii 
horror and anguish. It was long before she could be 
restored ; and, all through the night, the rest of the 
Princesses, if at least they could have slept, was broken 
by her sobs, which never ceased. 

As time passed on the prospects of the unha;^ 
prisoners became still more gloomy. On the Slst of 
September the Convention met, and its first act was to 
abolish royalty and declare the governmRnt a republic 
and an officer was instantly sent to make proclamation 
of the event under the . Temple walls ; and, as if the 
establishment of a republic authorised an increase of 
insolence on the part of the guards of the prisoners, 
the insults to which they were subjected grew more 
frequent and more gross. Sentences both menacinj; 
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and indecent were written on the walls where they 
must catch their eye ; the soldiers puffed their tobacco- 
smoke iii the Queen's face as she passed, or placed 
their seats in the passages so much in her way that 
she could hardly avoid stumhliug over their legs as she 
went down to the garden. Sometimes they evea as- 
sailed her with direct abuse, calling her the assassin 
of the people, who in their turn would assassinate her. 
More than once the whole family had to submit to a 
personal search, and to empty their pockets, when the 
officers who made the search carried off whatever they 
choae to term suspicious, especially iheir knives and 
scissors, so that when at work the Queen and Princess 
were forced to bite off the threads with their teeth. And 
amid all this misery no one ever heard Marie Antoi- 
nette utter a word to lament her own fate, or to ask 
pity for herself. She mourned over her husband's fall : 
she pitied Elizabeth, to whom malice itself could not 
impute a share in the wrongs of which Danton and 
Vergniaud had taught the people to complain. Most 
of all did she bewail the ruined prospects of her son ; 
md more than once she brought tears into Clery's 
eyes by the earnest tenderness with which she implored 
him to provide for the safety of the noble child after 
his parents should have been destroyed. 

The insults increased ; each being an additional 
omeD of the future. The moat painful injuries were 
red for the Queen. Towards the end of October 
the Dauphin was removed from her apartment to that 
of the King, that she might thus be deprived of the 
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comfort of miulsteriiig to his daily wants. But Loofa 
iiimself was not spared. One day an order came down 
to deprive him of bis sword ; on another he was slrippeJ 
of his different decorations and orders of knighthood. 
The system of espial, too, was carried out with in- 
creased severity. Their linen, when it carot* back from 
the washerwoman, and even their washing-bills 
held to the tire to see if any invisible ink had been I 
L-tuployed to commnnicate with them. Their loavus 
iiud biscuits were cut asunder lest they should coutaiu 
notes. The end was approaching. A week or two 
later the King was removed to another tower, and wm 
ouly permitted to see hia family during a certain por- 
tion of the day. At last it was determined to bring 
hira to trial. On the Uth of December he was sutl- 
deuly informed that he was to be brought before the 
Convention; and from that day forth he was cut offi 
from all intercourse with his family; even hrs 
being forbidden to see or hear from him. The bar-^ 
barous restriction afforded him one more opportunity 
of showing his amiabli; uiiselfishnesa and fortitude. 
The regnlatiou hdd been made by the Municipal Coun- 
cil, not by the Assemblj', and its inhuman and uupro-J 
cedented severity, coupled with a jealousy of the CounciLF 
as seeking to usurp the whole authority of th«l 
State, induced the Assembly to rescind it, and to grant! 
permission for Louis to have the Dauphin and bis Bist«r4 
with him. Yet, lest these innocent children bhould 
jjrove messengers of conspiracy between him aud the 
Queen and Elizabeth, it was ordered at the same tiiae 
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that, SO long aa they were allowed to visit liini, they 
'should be separated from their mother and their aunt; 
aud Louis, though never in greater need of comfort, 
thought it 80 much hetter for the children themselves 
that they should he with the Queen, that for their 
Bates he renounced their society, and allowed the 
decree of the Council to be carried out in all its pitiless 
cruelty. 

And again, we may spare ourselres from dwelling on 
the details of what, in hiduoiis mockorj, was called the 
King's trial, though it was in fact a mere ceremonious 
prelude to his murder which had been determined on 
before it began. Deep as is the disgrace with which it 
has for ever covered the nation which tolerated such an 
abomination, it was relieved by some incidents which 
did honour to the country and to human nature. The 
murderers of Louis, in their ignoble pedantry, wearied 
the ear with appeals to the examples of the ancient 
Romans, of Deciun* and of Brutus. But no Roman 
ever gave a nobler proof of contempt, of danger, and 
devotion to duty than was afforded by the intrepid 
lawyers, Malesherboa, de Seze, aud Tronchet, who 
voluntarily undertook the King's defence, though Louis 
himself warned them that their utmost efforts would 
be fruitless, and would only bring destruction on them- 

* DeciuB Hiu tluj hero whose example kob especially invakod b; Mine. 
Roland. The liistoriaiu of his own ooantrj lind never ncoueed him oi' 
murdering aoy one j but eha in the »Hrj Grat month of the rerolution 
had mllod with a rarj' aurious leading of history for " aome generoui 
Decius to riat hia life to take theirs," (the Lirea of the King and 
Que«n.) 

VOL. n, T 
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selves, willioiit saving him. Oue member too of Uie 
Convention, Laiijninais, though originally he had beeu 
a member of the Bruton Club, and had latterly becu 
generally regarded as connected with the GironJin^ 
made more than oue eloqnent effort iu the King's 
behalf, provoking the Jacobins and Girondins to their 
very wildest fury by his contemptuous defiance of their 
menaces. And, even when the verdict was being given; 
when Jacobins, Girondins, and Cordeliers, Robespierre, 
VergniaudjDantou, and the infamous Due d'Orlcana were 
vying with one another in the eagerness with which they 
pushed forward to record their votes of condemnation ; 
and when a mob of hired ruffians, who thronged the hall, 
were cheering every vote for death, and holding daggers 
tothethroat of everyone from whom they appi-ehended « 
contrary judgement; one noble of frail body, but of a 
spirit worthy of hia birth and rank, the Marquis de 
Villette, laughed in the faces of hia threateners, looketl 
the assassins in the face, and told them that he would 
not obey their orders, and that they dared not kill him ; 
and with a loud voice pronounced a vote of acquittal. 

But no courage or devotion of a few honest men could 
save Louis. One vote by an immense majority pro- 
nounced him guilty; a second refused all appeal to 
the people; a third, by a majority of fifty voices, 
condemned him to death. And on the morning of the 
20th of January, 1793, Louis was roused from his bed 
to hear his sentence, and to learn that it was to be 
carried out the next day. 

While the trial lasted the Queen and those with hiT 
had been kept in almost absolute ignorance of wt^M 
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was taking place. They never however doubted what 
the result would be,* so that it was scarcely a shock to 
them when they heard the newsmen crying the sentence 
under their windows; the only mercy that was shown 
to either the prisoner who was to die, or to those who 
were to survive him, being that they were allowed once 
more to meet on earth. At eight in the evening the 
Queen, his children, and his sister were to be allowed 
to visit him. He prepared for the interview with as- 
tonishing calmness, making the arrangements so de- 
liberately that, when he noticed that Clery had placed 
a bottle of iced water on the table, he bade him change 
it, lest, if the Queen should require any, the chill should 
prove injurious to her health. Even that last inter- 
view was not allowed to pass wholly without witnesses, 
since the Municipal Council refused even on such an 
occasion to relax their regulation that their guards were 
never to lose sight of the King, and all that was per- 
mitted was that he might retire with his family into an 
inner room which had a glass door, so that, though 
what passed must be seen, their last words might not 
be overheard. His daughter, Madame Royale, now a 
girl of fourteen, and old enough, as her mother had 
said a few months before, to realise the misery of the 
scenes which she daily saw around her, has left us an 
account of the interview, necessarily a brief one, for 
the Queen and Princess were too wretched to say much. 

* The Princess told Clery " La Beine et moi nous nous attendons k 
tout, et nous ne nous faisons aucune illusion sur le sort qu'on prepare 
au Roi," etc. Clery, p. 106. 
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Louis wept when lie anDounced to them liow short 
the time which he had to live, but his tears were thon 
of pity for the desolatiou of those he loved, and not (rf 
fear for himself. He was even, in some sense, awilliag 
victim, for, as be told theiu, it had been proposed to 
save him by appealing to the primary Asseiublies rf 
the nation; hut he had refused his consent to a step 
which must throw the whole country into confusion, 
and might be the cause of civil war. He would rather 
die than risk the bringing of such calamities ou hispeople. 
He even sought to comfort the Queen by making some 
excuses for the monsters who had condemned him ; and 
his last words to his family were an entreaty to forgive 
them ; to his son, an injunction never to seek to revenge 
his death even if some change of fortune should enable 
him to do so. 

The Queen said nothing, but sat clinging; to him in 
speechless agony. At last lie begged tliem to retire that 
he might seek rest to prepare himself for the morrow; 
and then she spoke, to beg that at least they might 
meet again the next morning. "Yes," said he, "at 
eight o'clock." "\^'hy not at seven?" asked she. 
"Well then at seven." But, after she had left him, he 
determined to avoid this second meeting, not no much 
because he feared its unnerving himself, but because 
he felt that the second parting must be too terrible for 
her. 

When she returned to her own chamber she had 
scarcely strength left to place the Dauphin in his bed. 
She threw herself, dressed ae she was, on her o«ti bed. 
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where her sister-in-law and daughter heard her, as the 
little Princess describes her state, " shivering with cold 
and grief the whole night long."* 

Even if she could have slept her rest would soon have 
been disturbed by the movement of troops, the beating 
of the drums, and the heavy roll of the cannon passing 
through the street. For the miscreants who bore sway 
in the city knew well that the crime which they were 
about to commit was viewed with horror by the greiat 
majority of the nation, and even of the Parisians, and 
to the last moment were afraid of a rescue. But no 
one could interpose between Louis and his doom; and 
the next intelligence of him that reached his wife, who 
was waiting the whole morning in painful anxiety for 
the summons to see him once more, was that he had 
perished beneath the fatal guillotine, and that she was 
a widow. 

* Memoires de la Duohesse d'Angoiddme, p. 38. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

The Qaeen is refused leave to see Clery — Madame Bojale is taken ill— 
Plans are formed for the Queen's escape bj MM. cTarjajes, Toulan and 
by the Baron de Batz — Marie Antoinette refuses to leave her son^ 
Illness of the young Xing — Overthrow of the G-irondins — Insanity of 
the woman Tison — ^Kindness of the Queen to her — Her sou is taken 
from her, and entrusted to Simon — ^His ill treatment — ^The Queen 
is removed to the Conciergerie — She is tried before the Bevolu* 
tionary Tribunal — She is condemned — Her last letter to the Prin* 
cess Elizabeth — ^Her death and character. 

SHOUTS in the streets announced to her and those 
around her that all was over. All the morning 
she had alarmed the princesses by the speechless tear- 
less stupor into which she seemed plunged; but at 
last she roused herself, and begged to see Clery, who 
had been with Louis till he left the Temple, and who, 
therefore, she hoped, might have some last message 
for her, some last words of affection, some parting gift. 
And so indeed he had ;* for the last act of Louis had 
been to give that faithful servant his seal for the 
Dauphin, and his ring for the Queen, with a little packet 
containing portions of her hair and those of his chil- 
dren which he had been in the habit of wearing. And 

* Clery's Journal, p. 169. 
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he had bade him tell them all, " the Queen, his dear 
children, and his sister, that he had promised to see 
them that morning, but that he had desired to save 
them the pain of so cruel a separation. How much," 
he continued, " does it cost me to go without receiving 
their last embraces. You must bear to them my last 
farewell." 

But even the poor consolation of receiving these sad 
tokens of unchanged affection was refused to her. 
The Council refused Cl^ry admittance to her, and 
seized the little trinkets and the packet of hair. The 
King's last words never reached her. But a few days 
afterwards, Toulan, one of the Commissioners of the 
Council, who sympathised with her bereavement, 
found means to send her the ring and seal.* Her 

* In March, having an opportunity of communicating with the 
Count de Provence, she sent these precious memorials to hiin for 
safer custody, with a joint letter from herself and her three fellow 
prisoners. "Having a faithful person on whom we can depend, I 
profit by the opportunity to send to my brother and friend this deposit, 
which may not be entrusted to any other hands. The bearer will tell 
you by what a miracle we were able to obtain these precious pledges. 
I reserve the name of him who is so useful to us to tell it you some 
day myself. The impossibility which has hitherto existed of sending 
you any intelligence of us, and the excess of our misfortunes make us 
feel more vividly our cruel separation. May it not be long. Meanwhile 
I embrace you as I love you, and you know that that is with aU my 
heart. M. A.'* A line is added by the Princess Royal and signed by 
her brother, as King, as well as by herself. " I am charged for my 
brother and myself to embrace you with all my heart. M. T. (Maria 
Teresa), Louis." And another by the Princess Elizabeth. "I enjoy 
beforehand the pleasure which you will feel in receiving this pledge oi 
love and confidence. To be reunited to you and to see you happy is 
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sister and her daughter were the more aiix[ou8 that 
sliould see Clery, from tbe hope that converaatiou sritli 
him might briug on a flood of teara which would Lave 
giveu her some relief. But her own fortitude was bet 
beat support. Miserable as she was, hopeless aa ahi 
was, it waa characteristic of her magnanimous conn^ 
that she did not long give way to womanly lamentft- 
tions. She recollected tliat she had still duties to •pec- 
form to the living, to her daughter and sister, and 
above all to her son, now her King, whom, if some 
happier change of fortune, when the nation should 
have recovered from its present madness, shoiiltJ re- 
place him on his father's throne, it must be her care 
to render worthy of surh a restoration. She began to 
apply herself diligently to the work of giving him 
lessons such as his father had given him, mingling 
them with the constant references to that father's 
example, which she never ceased to hold up to him, 
dwelling with the emphatic exaggeration of lastiog 
affection on his gentleness, his benevolence, his love 
for his subjects, qualities which in truth be had pos- 
sessed in sufficient abundance, had he but tteeu gifted 
with the courage and firmness indispensable to secure 
to his people the benefits he wished them to en joy. 

She had too for a time another occupation. The 
Princess Koyal was, as she had said not long before 
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I and the agitation into which she had been thrown b 
, its natural effect upon her heaitli. Her own language 
I on the subject affords a striking proof how well Marie 
Antoinette bad succeeded in imbuing her with her 
own forgetfulneas of self. As she has recorded the 
occurrence in her journal, "Fortunately her affliction 
increased her illness to so serious degree as to cause a 
favourable diversion to her mother's despair."* 

Youth, however, and a strong constitution prevailed, 
and the little princess recovered ; while other matters 
also for a time claimed a large share of her mother's 
attention. For herself Marie Antoinnette felt, as she 
well might feel, that, come what would, happiness and 
she were for ever parted ; and the death to which she 
never doubted that her enemies destined her, could 
hardly have been anticipated by her as anything but a 
relief, if she had thought only of her own feelings. 
But again she had others to think of bebides herself: of 
her children. And she presently learnt that others were 
thinking of her ; and were willing, it should rather be 
said, were eager and proud to encounter any danger 

I if they might only have the happiness and honour of 
Rtjcuring and saving her whom they still regarded as 
their Queen. Two had long been attached to the royal 
household ; the wife of M. dc Jarjayes, a gentleman of 
BBcient family in Dauphin^ bad been one of Marie 
Antoinette's waiting women; and he himself, since the 
latal expedition to Varennes, had been employed by 
> * MSmoirea de la Ducbeaee d'AngouUme, p. 66. 
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Louis OD several secret iDissious. From the 
tlist his royal master tfas bronght before lbeCoD<» 
tiou he had despaired of liis lifc^ and bad. iheredm. 
beDt all bis ihoDghts on the preservation of the Q'ic& 
M. Turgv, the second, was in a humbler rank of lifi 
He waa, as we have seen, one of tht; officers of lb 
kitchen, but in the household of a King of Fi 
the cooks had pretensions to gentle blood. Athtrdwu 
a man named Toulan. who had origiualiy been a rausic- 
seller in Paris, hut had subsequently obtained erapio; 
uient under the Municipal Counpil, and was now s I 
commissioner with duties which brougbt him inw con- 
stant contact with the imprisoned Queen. Either Ik 
had never in his heart been her enemy, or he had betn I 
converted by the dignified fortitude with which sbe 
bore her miseries, and by the irresistible fascination 
which even in prison she still exercised over all whow 
hearts had not been hardened by fanatical wickedneu 
against every manly or honest feeling'. He won tk 
Queen's confidence by the most welcome service, which 
has been already raentioued, of conveying to her het 
htisbaTid's seal and ring. She gave him a letter 
recommend hira to the confidence of Jarjayes ; and Iheit 
combined ingenuity devised a plan for the escape of the 
whole family. It wag in their favour that a man nrfao 
came daily to look to the lumps usually brought with 
him his two sons, who nearly matchud the size of the 
royal children. And Jarjayes and Toulan, aided by 
another ofthe Municipal Commissioners, named Lepitre, 
who had also learnt to abhor the indignities practised 
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fallen royalty, bad prepared full suits of male attire for 
the Queen and Princess, with red scarves aud sashes as 
were worn by the different Commissioners, of whom there 
were too many for all of tbem to be known to the 
sentinels ; and also clothes for the two children, ill- 
fitting and shabby, to resemhlt; the dress of the lamp- 
lighter's boys. Passports, too, by the aid of Lepitre, 
whose duties lay in the department which issued them, 
were provided for the whole family ; and after careful 
discussion of the arrangements to be udopted when once 
the prisoners were clear of the Temple, it was settled 
that they should take the road to Normandy in three 
cabriolets, which would be lesa likely to attract notice 
than any larger and less ordinary carriage. 

The end of February or the beginning of March waa 
fixed for the attempt ; but before that time the Govern- 
ment and the people had become greatly disquieted by 
.the operations of the German armies, which were about 
to receive the powerful assistance of England. Prussia 
had gained decided advantagee on the Rhine. An 
Austrian army, under the Archduke Charles, was making 
formidable progress in the Netherlands: rumours, also 
which soon proved to be well founded, of an approach- 
insurrection in the Western departuienta of France, 
reached the capital. The vigilance with which the 
royal prisoners were watched waa increased. Informa- 
tion too, though of no precise character, that they had 
obtained means of communicating with their partisans 
who were at liberty, was convtjyed to the magistrates. 
And at last Jarjayes and Toulan were forced to aban- 
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doQ the idea of effectingthe escape of the whole family: 
though they were still confident that they could accom- 
plish that of the Queen, which they regarded as the 
most important, since it was plain that it was she 
who was in the most immediate danger. Elizabeth, 
as disinterested as herself, besought her to embrace their 
offers; and to let her and the children, as being less 
obnoxious to the Jacobins, take their chance of some 
subsequent means of escape, or perhaps eveo of 
mercy. 

But euch a flight was forbidden alike by Marie 
Antoinette'!) sense of duty and by her sense of honour, 
if indeed the two were ever separated in her mind. 
Honour forbade her to desert her companions in misery, 
whose danger might even be increased by the rage of her 
gaolers, exasperated at her escape. Duty to her boy for- 
bade it still more emphatically. As his guardian she 
ought not to leave him ; as his mother she could not. And 
her renunciation of the whole design was conveyed to 
M. Jarjayes in a letter which did honour alike to both 
by the noble gratitude which it expressed, and which 
was long cherished by his heirs as one of their most 
precious possessions till it was destroyed with many 
another valuable record, when Paris a second time fell 
under the rule of wretches scarcely less detestable than 
the Jacobins whom they imitated.* It was written by 
stealth, with a pencil; but no difliculties or hurry, as 
no acuteness of disappointment or depth of distreos, 
could rob Marie Antoinette of her desire to confer 

• It wu bunit ill 1671, in the time ot the Oummano. 
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litable gracufulnesa of 



pleasure on others, or of her ii 
expressioii. Thus she wrote :— 

"We have had a pleaBant dream, that is all. I 
have gained much by still finding, ou this occasion, 
a new proof of your entire devotion to me. My con- 
fidence in you is boundless. And on all occasions you 
will always find strength of mind and courage in me. 
But the interest of my son is ray sole guide ; and, 
whatever happiness I might find in being out of this 
place, I cannot consent to separate myself from him. 
In what remains, I thoroughly recognise your attach- 
ment to me in all that yoa said to me yesterday. 
Rely upon it that I feel the kindness and the force of 
your arguments as far as my own interest is concerned, 
and that I feel that the opportunity cannot recur. 
But I could enjoy nothing if I were to leave my chil- 
dren ; and this idea prevents me from even regretting 
my decision."* 

And to Toulan she said that " her sole desire was to 

be reunited to her husband, whenever Heaven should 

decide that her life was no longer necessary to her 

children." He was greatly afflicted, hut he could no 

longer be of use to her. Her last commission to him 

was to convey to her eldest brother-in-law, the Count 

de Provence, her husband's ring and seal, that they 

K might be in safer custody than her own, and that she 

I or her son might reclaim them, if ever they should find 

I themselves at liberty. She gave him also, as a memorial 

I of her gratitude, asroall gold box, one of the few trin- 

■ sigi 



> FeuiUet de Conches, Tl. 499. 
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kets which she still possessed, and which unhappily 
proved a fatal present. In the summer of the next 
year it was found in his possession, its history was 
ascertained, and he was sent to the scaffold for the 
sole oflFence of having and valuing a relic of his mur- 
dered sovereign. 

Nor was this the only plan formed for the Queen's 
rescue. The Baron de Batz was a noble of the purest 
blood in France, seneschal of the Duchy of Albret, 
and bound by ancient ties of hereditary friendship to 
the King, as the heir of Henry IV., whose most inti- 
mate confidence had been enjoyed by his ancestor. 
He was still animated by all the antique feelings of 
chivalrous loyalty, and from the first breaking out of 
the troubles of the Revolution, he had brought to the 
service of his Sovereign the most absolute devotion, 
which was rendered doubly useful by an inexhaustible 
fertility of resource, and a presence of mind that 
nothing could daunt or perplex. On the fatal 2l8t of 
January he had even formed a project of rescuing 
Louis on his way to the scaffold, which failed, partly 
from the timidity of some on whose co-operation he had 
reckoned, and partly, it is said, from the reluctance 
of Louis himself to countenance an enterprise which, 
whatever might be its result, must tend to fierce con- 
flict and bloodshed. Since his Sovereign's death he 
had bent all the energies of his mind to contrive the 
escape of the Queen, and he had so far succeeded that 
he had enlisted in her cause two men whose posts 
enabled them to give most effectual assistance. Micho- 
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iiis, wiio, like TouUti, was one of the Commissioners 
(if the Council ; and Cortey, a captain of the National 
Guard, whose company was one of those moat fre- 
quently on duty at the Templu. It seemed as if all 
that was necessary to be done was to select a night for 
the escapa when the chief outlets of the Temple 
shonid be guarded by Cortey's men ; and De Batz, who 
was at home in everything that required manosuvre 
or contrivance had provided dresses to disguise the 
persons of the whole family while in the Temple, and 
passports and eonveyances to secure their escape the 
moment they were outside the gates. Everything 
seemed to promise succesa, when at the last moment, 
secret intelligence that some plan or other was in 
agit-ation was conveyed to the Council. It was not 
sufficient to enable them to know whom they were to 
guard against or tn arrest, but it was enough to lead 
them to send down to the Temple another Commis- 
sioner, whose turn of duty did not require his 
presence there, but whose ferocious surliness of tem- 
per pointed him out as one not easily to be either 
tricked or overborne. He was a cobbler named Simon, 
the very same to whose cruel superintendence the little 
King was presently entrusted. 

He came down the very evening that everything was 
arranged for the escape of the hapless family. De 
Batz saw that all was over if he stayed, and hesitated 
for a moment whether he should blow out his brains, 
and try to aecomplisli the Queen's deliverance by 
force ; but a little reflection showed him that the noise 
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of firearms would bring up a crowd of enemies beyond 
his ability to overpower, and it soon appeared that it 
would tax all his resources to secure his owu escapi-. 
Hf achieved that-, hoping still to find some other op- 
portunity of being useful to his royal mistress ; but 
iiont: ofiFered. The Assumbly did him the honour to act 
a price on his head ; and at last he thought bimHelf 
fortunate in being able to save himself. Those who 
bad co-operated with him had worse fortune. Those 
in authority had no proofs on which to condemn them ; 
but in those days suspicion was a suflScient death- 
warrant, Michonis and Cortey were suspected, and In 
the course of the next year a belief that they had at least 
sympathiFied with the Queeu'e sorrows sent them both 
to the scaffold. 

With thfi failure of De Batz every project of escape 
was abandoned ; and a few weeks later the Queen 
congratulated herself that she had refused to flee with- 
out her boy ; since in the course of May he was seized 
with illness which for some days threatened to assume 
a dangerous character. With a brutality which, even 
in such monsters as the Jacobin rulers of the citv. 
seems almost inconceivable, ihey refused to allow him 
the attendance of M. Brunier, the physician who had 
had the charge of his infancy. It would be a breach of 
the principles of equality, they said, if any prisoner 
were permitted to consult any but the prison doctor. 
But the prison doctor was a man of sense and humanitv 
as well as of professional skill. He of his own accord 
Bought the advice of Brunier; and the poor child re- 
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covered, to be reserved for a fate whicb, even in the 
next few weeks, was so foreshadowed, that his own 
mother must almost have beguu to doubt whether his 
restoration to hedUh had been a blfisaing to her or to 
himself. 

The spring was marked by important events. Had 
one so high-minded been capable of exulting in the 
misfortunes of even her worst enemies, Marie Antoi- 
nette might have triumphed in the knowledge that the 
murderers of her husboiid were already beginning that 
work of mutual destruction which in little more than a 
year sent almost every one of them to the same scaffold 
on which he had perished. The jealousies which from 
the first had set the Jacobins and Girondins at variance, 
had reached a height at which they could only be 
extinguished by the annihilation of one party or the 
other. They had been partners in crime, and so far 
were equal in infamy ; but the Jacobins were the fiercer 
and the readier ruffians ; and, after nearly two months 
of vehement debates in the Convention, in which 
Robespierre denounced the whole body of theGirondin 
leaders as plotters of treason against the State, and 
Vergniaud in reply reviled Robespierre as a coward, 
the Jacobins worked up the mob to rise in their sup- 
port. The Convention, which hitherto had been 
divided in something like equality between the two 
factious, yielded to the terror of a new insurrection, 
and on the 2nd of June ordered the arrest of the Giron- 
din leaders. A very few escaped the search made for 
them by the officers; Roland to commit suicide; Bar- 

TOL ir. z 
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haroux to attempt it; Potion and Buzot reached tie 
forests to be devoured by congeaial wolves. Lsn- 
juiiiais,* whom the decree of the Couvention had iden- 
tified with them, but who, even in the momenta of the 
greatest excitement, had kept himself clear of their 
wickedness and crimes, was the only one of the whole 
body who completely eluded the rage of his enemies. 
The rest, with Madame Roland, the first prompter of 
deeds of blood, languished in their well deserved prisoD 
till the close of autumn, when they all perished on tbe 
same scaffold to which they had sent their innocent 
Sovereign -t 

• LanjuinaiB had subecqtientlj the singular fortune of gsiDing.lbe 
conHiicnoe of both Httpoleon and Louis XVIII. The decree afunl 
liim waa rerereed in 1796, and lie became b profeEsor at Rpntu*. 
Though he had opposed the mafeiiig Napoleon Consul for life, Napo- 
U-uii gaTB him a place in his Senate, and the first restoration in 181*, 
Louia XTIII. named him a peer of France. He died in 1827. 

t Some of the apologista of the Girondius, for nearlj all tlic oldnl 
crimioftla of the Reiolution hare found defendcra, except perhapi 
Marat and Bobospiore, haro affirmed that the GirondinB, tlioueh thcT 
had nut courage to give thoir Totes to Bare the life of Louia, jel 
hoped to mie him by voting for an appeal to the people ; but the 
order in which the differont questions were put to tlie Couvention ii ■ 
complete disproof of this plea. The fiiat question put was. Was LouH 
guiltj? Thej all Toted "oui," (Lacrelello X. 403.) But though aa 
the second question, irhether th is verdict should be enbmitted to ths 
|)euple for ratification, man; of them did Tote for such an ai>peal beinr 
made! jet after the appeal had been rejected bj a majority of one 
Imndrod and forlj-two, and the third quention " What ponaJly ehall b« 
inflicted on LoiiiaP" (Lacretelle, X 441), whs put to the Conven- 
tioB, thej all except Lanjuinai* Toted for " death." The majoritie* 
were, on tlie first question, 683 to G6 i on tbe second, 423 to 281 ; on 
the third, 387 to 334 ; bo that on this last, the fatal ijuefition, it wouU 
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' But it may be that Marie Antoinette never learnt 
their fall ; though that, if she had, pity would at least 
have mingled with, if it had not predominated over 
her natural exultation, she gave a striking proof in her 
conduct towards one from whom she had snffered great 
and constant indignities. From the time that her own 
attendants were dismissed the only persons appointed 
to assist Cl^ry in his duties were a man and woman 
named Tison, chosen for that task on account of their 
surly and brutal tempers, in which the wife exceeded 
her husband. Both, and especially the woman, had 
taken a fiendish pleasure in heaping gratuitous insults 
on the whole family ; but at last the dignity and resig- 
nation of the Queen awakened remorse in the woman's 
heart, which presently worked upon her to such a 
degree that she became mad. In the first days other 
frenzy she raved up and down the courtyard declaring 
herself guilty of the Queen's murder. She threw her- 
self at Marie Antoinette's feet imploring her pardon; 
and Marie Antoinette not only raised her up with her 
own hand, and spoke gentle words of forgiveness and 
consolation to her, but, after she had been removed to 
a hospital, showed a kind interest in her condition, and 
amid all her own troubles found time to write a note 
to express her anxiety that the invalid should have 
proper attention." 

But very soon a fresh blow was strnck at the hapless 

have bceneasj fortbii Gicondltia to lutve turned tho »caie. And. Lamar- 

tine himself eiprecel; affinna (XXXV. 5) that, the King 'g hfe depended 

on tho Qirondin rate ; and tbut hie deatli was eh iefl; going to Vergaiaud. 

■ Qonoourt, p, 370, quotiug " Frogmenta de Tiirgj." 
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Queen which made her indifferent to all else that could 
happen, and even to her own fate, of which it may be 
regarded as the precursor. At ten o'clock on the 3rd 
of July, when the little Ring was sleeping calmly, his 
mother having hung a shawl in front of his bed to 
screen his eyes from the light of the candle hy which 
she and Elizabeth were mending their clothes, the door 
of their chamher was violently thrown open, and six 
commiasioners entered to announce to the Qneen that 
the Convention had ordered the removal of her hoy 
that he might be committed to the care of a tutor; the 
tutor named being the cobbler, Simon, whose savagenesB 
of disposition was sufficiently attested by the fact of 
his having been chosen on the recommendation of 
Marat. At this unexpected blow, Marie Antoinette's 
fortitude and resignation at last gave way. She wept, 
she remonstrated, she humbled herself to entreat mercy. 
She threw her arms around her child, and declared that 
force itaelf should not tear him from her. The Com- 
miHsioners were not men likely to feel or show pity. 
They abused her ; they threatened her. She begged 
them rather to kill her than take her hod. They would 
not kill her, but they swore that they would murder 
both him and her daughter before her eyes if he were 
not at once surrendered. There was no more resist- 
ance. His aunt and sister took him from the bed and 
dressed him. His mother, with a voice choked by her 
sobs, addressed him the last words he was ever to hoar 
from her. " My child, they are taking you from me ; 
never forget the mother who loves you tenderly, and 
never forget God. Be good, gentle, and i 
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your father will look down on you from Heaven 
3 pi 



and 



bless ' 



1 done with this 



1 you. '* Have you t 
said the chief Coramissioner. " You have abused our 
patience finely," another added, " the nation is generous, 
and will take care of his education." But she had 
fainted, and heard not these words of mocking cruelty. 
Nothing could touch her further, 

If it be not also a mockery to speak of happiness in 
connection with this most afBicted Queen, she was happy 
in at least not knowing the details of the education which 
was in store for the nobie hoy whose birth had appa- 
rently' secured for him the most splendid of positions, 
and whose opening virtues seemed to give every promise 
that he would he worthy of his rank and of his mother. 
A few days afterwards Simon received hia instructions 
from a Committee of the Convention, of which Drouet, 
the postmaster of Ste. Menehould, was the chief. " How 
was he to treat the wolf cub," he asked (it was one ot 
the mildest names he ever gave him). " Was he to 
kill him t" " No." " To poison him," " No." " What 
then f " He was to get rid of him,"* and Simon carried 
out this instruction by the most unremitting ill-treat- 
ment of his pupil. He imposed upon him the most 
menial ofRces ; he made him clean his shoes ; he reviled 
him ; he beat him ; he compelled him to wear the red 
cap and jacket which had beea adopted as the revolu- 
tionary dress ; and one day when his mother obtained 
a glimpse of him as he was walking on the leads of the 

• "8'Bn di5faire." Lonis XTII. sa tie, son a^uaie, ea mort pftp 
M. dc BoBuclioaDe," quuting Seaart, aee Croker'a Ewaja on the Bsva- 
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tower to which he had been transferred, it caased her 
an additional pang to see that he had been stripped of 
the suit of mourning for his father, and had been 
clothed in the garments which, in her eyes, were the 
symbol of all that most impious and most loathsome. 

AU these outrages were but the prelude of the final 
blow which was to fall on herself; and it shows how 
great was the fear with which her lofty resolution had 
always inspired the Jacobins, fear with such natures 
being always the greatest exasperation of hatred and the 
keenest incentive to cruelty, that, when they had resolved 
to consummate her injuries by her murder, they did 
not leave her in the Temple as they had left her hus- 
band, but removed her to the Conciergerie, which in 
those days, fitly denominated the reign of terror, rarely 
led but to the scaffold. On the night of the Ist of 
August (the darkest hours were appropriately chosen 
for deeds of such darkness) another body of Commis- 
sioners entered her room, and woke her up to announce 
that they had come to conduct her to the comtnon 
prison. Her sister and her daughter begged in vain to 
be allowed to accompany her. She herself scarcely 
spoke a word, but dressed herself in silence, made up u 
email bundle of clothes ; and, after a few words of fare- 
well and comfort to those dear ones who had hitherto 
been her companions, followed her gaolers unre- 
reaistingly, knowing, and for her own sake certaioly 
not grieving, that she was going to meet her doom. As 
she passed through the outer door it was so low that 
she struck her head. One of the Commissioners had 
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SO much decency left as to a,sk if slie was hurt. " No,'' 
she replied, " nothing now can hurt me."* Six weeks 
later an English gentlemen saw her in her dungeon. 
She was freely exhibited to anyone who desired to he- 
hold her, on the sole condition, a condition worthy ol 
the monsters who exacted it, and of tliem alone, that 
he should show no si^n of sympathy or sorrow.t " She 
was sitting on an old worn out chair made of straw 
which scarcely supported her weight. Dressed in a 
gown which bad once been white, her attitude bespoke 
the immensity of her grief, which appeared to have 
created a kind of stupor, that fortunately rendered her 
less sensible to the injuries and reproaches which a 
number of inhuman wretches were continually vomiting 
forth against her," 

Even after all the atrocities and horrors of the last 
twelve months, the news of the resolution to bring her 
to a trial, which, it was impossible to doubt, it was in- 
tended to follow up by her execution, was received as 
a shock by the great bulk of the nation, as indeed by 
all Europe. And Necker's daughter, Madame de Stael, 
who, as we have seen, had been formerly desirous to 
aid in her escape, now addressed an energetic and 
eloquent appeal to the entire people, calling on all per- 
sona of all parties, " Republicans, Constitutionalists, 
and aristocrats alike, to unite for her preservation." 
She left unemployed no fervour of entreaty, no depth 



• Ducheaae d'AngoulSniB. p. 78. 

+ See a letter from Miss Chowiie to Iiord Auclilaad, September 
1793. Journitl, &o., of Lard Aacklvid, II. 617. 
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ot arsiiraent. She reminded them of the UDivereal 
admiration which the Queen's beauty and grace bad 
Ibrnierly excited, when "all France thought itself laid 
under an obligation by lier charms ;"* of the alTuction 
that she had won by her ceaseless acts of beneficence 
and generosity. She showed the absurdity of denouncing 
her as " the Austrian," her who bad left Vienna while 
still little more than a child, and had ever since fixed 
her heart as well as her home in France. She argued 
truly that the vagueness, the ridiculousness, the no- 
torious falsehood of the accusations brought against 
her were in themselves her all-sufQcient defence. She 
showed how useless to every party and in every point 
of view must be her condemnation. What danger 
'could anyone apprehend from restoring to liberty a 
Princess whose every thought was tenderness and 
piety 1 She reproached those who now held sway in 
France with the barbarity of their proscriptions, with 
governing by terror and by death, with having over- 
thrown a throne only to erect a scaffold in its place ; 
and she declared that the execution of the Queen would 
exceed in foulness all the other crimes that they had yet 
committed. She was a foreigner, she was a woman, to 
put her to death would be a violation of all the laws of 
hospitality as well as of all the laws of nature. The 
whole universe was interesting itself in the Queen's 
fate. Woe to the nation which knew neither justice 

* Le peuple la re; ut non seulement oorame une Heine lidoT^, maii 
i1 lemblait auni qu'il lui nuTBit gr£ d'etre duutnsJite, p. 6. Bd. 
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nor generosity I Freedom would never te the destiny 
of auclk a people.* 

It had not been from any feeling of compunction or 
hesitation that those who had her fate in their hands 
left her so long in her dnngeon ; hut from the absolute 
impossibility of inventing an accusation against her that 
should not be utterly absurd and palpably groundlens. 
So difficult did they find their task that the gaoler, a 
man named Richard, who, when alone, ventured to show 
sympathy for her miseries, sought to encourage her by 
the assurance that she would be replaced in the Temple. 
But Marie Antoinette indulged in no such illusion. Sbe 
never doubted that her death was resolved on. " No," 
she replied to his well-meant words of hope, " they have 
murdered the King, they will kill me in the same way. 
Never a^ain shall I see my unfortunate ciiildren, my 

• Oraat interest wbs felt for her in England ! in OetoliBr Hocftco 
Walpolo writes, " While aaBombliea of Friends calling themselvee men 
are from day to day meditating torment and tarture for bis (Ijouib 
XVI.) Iieroio widow, on whom, with all their power and malice, and 
with eTBry page, footman, and chambermaid of hers in their reach, 
and with the racb in their hands, the; hare not been able to fix a 
■peek. Hay, do they not toll of the inutQity of efidenee? What 
other virtue ever sustained Buoh an ordeal?" Wolpole's testimony in 
inch a matter is particularly valuable, beoauae he had not only been 
intimately acquainted with all the gossip of the French capital for many 
years ; but also because his principal friends in France did not belong 
to the party whith might hare been ejp«cted to be most favourable to 
the Queen. Had there been the very slightest foundation for the 
oalumnioB which had been propagated against her. we may be sure 
Uiat such a person as Mme. du Deflaiid would not only hava heard 
them, hut would have been but too willing to believe them. His 
denunciation of them is a proof that she knew their falsehood. 
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tender and virtuous sister." And the tears which ber 
own sufferings could not wring from her flowed freely 
when she thought of what they were still enduring. 

But at last the eagerness for her destruction over- 
came all difficulties or scruples : the principal articlw 
of the indictment charged her with helping to overthru* 
the Republic, and to effect the re-establishment of tiie 
throne; with having exerted her influence over ber 
husband to mislead his judgement, to render him unjust 
to his people, and to induce him to put his veto on laws 
of which they desired the enactment; with haviDg 
caused scarcity and famine : with having favoured aris- 
tocrats; and with having kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with her brother the Emperor ; and the 
preamble and the peroration compared her to Messalioa, 
Agrippina, Brunehaut, and Catherine de' Medici ; to all 
the wickedest women of whom ancient or modern his- 
tory had preserved a record. Had she heen guided by 
her own feelings alone, she would have probably difi- 
dained to defend herself against charges whose very 
absurdity proved that that tliey were only put forward 
as a pretence for a judgement that had been previously 
decided on. But still, as ever, she thought of her child. 
her fair and good sou, her " gentle infant," her king. 
While life lasted she could never wholly relinquish the 
hope that she might see him once again perhaps even 
that some unlocked for chance, (none could be so unex- 
pected as almost every occurrence of the last four years) 
might restore bim and her to freedooi, aud him to his 
throne ; and for bis sake she resolved to exert herself to 
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ite the charges, and at least to establish her right to 
acquittal and deliverance. 

Louis had been tried before the Convention. Marie 
Antoinette was to be condemoed by the, if possible, 
still more infamous court, that had been established in 
the spring under the name of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal. And on the 13tli of October she was at last 
conducted before a small sub-committee, and subjected 
to a private examination. To every question she gave 
firm and clear answers.* She declared that the French 
people had indeed been deceived ; but not by her or by 
her husband. She aiErmed, "That the happiness of 
France always had been, and still was the first wish of 
her heart." And that " she should not even regret the 
loss of her son's throne, if it led to the real happiness of 
the country." She was taken back to her cell. The next 
day the four judges of the tribunal took their seats in 
the court. Fouquier-Tinvillc, the public prosecutor, a 
man whose greed of blood stamped him with an especial 
hideousness even in those days of universal barbarity, 
took his seat before them : and eleven men, the greater 
part of whom had been carefully picked from the very 
dregs of the people, journeymen carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, and discharged policemen, were constituted 
the jury. 

Before this tribunal, we will not dignify it with the 
name of a Court of Justice, Marie Antoinette, the widow 
Capet as she was called in the indictment, was now 
brought. Clad in deep mourning for her murdered 

* OoDCDurt, p. 3SB, quoting L& Qnotidienne of October 17-lS. 
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husband, and aged beyond her years by her long series 
of sorrows, she still preserved the fearless dignity which 
became her race and rank and character. As she took 
her place at the bar, and cast her eyes around the hall, 
even the women who thronged the court, debased 
as they were, were struck by her lofty demeanour. 
"How proud she is 1" was the exclamatioa ; the only 
sign of nervousness that she gave being that, as those 
who watched her closely remarked, she moved her 
fingers up and down on the arm of her chair, as if she 
had been playing on the harpsichord. The prosecutor 
brought up witness after witness; some, whom it was 
believed that some ancient hatred, others whom it was 
expected that some hope of pardon for themselves might 
induce to give evidence such as was required. The 
Count d'Estaing had always been connected with her 
enemies, Bailly, once Mayor of Paris, as has been seen, 
had sought a base popularity by the wantonness of the 
unprovoked insults which he had offered to the King. 
Michonia knew that his bead was imperilled by suspi- 
cions of his recent desire to assist her. But one and all 
testified to her entire iunoceuce of the different charges 
which they had been brought forward to support, and 
to the falsehood of the statements contained in the in- 
dictment. Her own replies when any question was 
addressed to herself, were equally in her favour. When 
accused of having been the prompter of the political 
measures of the King's government, her answer could 
not be denied to be in accordance with the law ; " That 
she was the wife and subject of the King, and could 
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not be made responaible for his resolutions and actions," 
When charged with general indifference or hostihty to 
the happiaess of the people, she affirmed with equal 
calmness, as she had previously declared at her private 
examlDation, that the welfare of the nation had been, 
and always was, the first of her wishes. 

Once only did a question provoke an answer in any 
other tone than that of a lofty imperturbable equani- 
mity, She bad not known till that moment the depth 
of her eni^mies' wickedness, or the cruelty with which 
her son's mind had been dealt with, worse ten thousand 
times than tbe foulest tortures that could be applied 
to the body. Both her children had been subjected 
to an examination, in the hope that something might 
he found to incriminate her in the words of those who 
might hardly be able to estimate the exact value of 
their expressions. The Princess had been old enough 
to baffle the utniOBt malice of her questioners ; and the 
boy had given short and plain replies from which no- 
thing to suit their purpose could be extracted, till they 
forced bim to drink brandy, and, when he was stupe- 
fied with drink, compelled him to sign depositibna in 
which he accused both the Queen and Elizabeth of 
having trained him in lessons of vice. At first, horror 
at so monstrous a charge had sealed the Queen's lips ; 
but when she gave no denial, a juryman questioned 
her on the subject, and insisted on an answer. Then 
at last Marie Antoinette spoke in sublime indignation. 
" If I have not answered, it was because nature itself 
rejects such an accusation made against a mother. I 
appeal from it to every mother who hears me," 
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Marie Antoinette had teen allowed two coonsel, 
perilous as was the duly imposed upon them, cheer- 
fully accepted it as an honour ; bat it was not intended 
that their assistance should be more than nominaL 
She had only known their names on the evening pre- 
ceding the trial ; but when she addresi^ed a letter l» 
the President of the Convention, demanding a post- 
ponement of the trial for three days, as indispensable 
to enable them to master .the case, since as yet thej 
had not had time even to read the whole of the indict- 
ment, adding that "her duty to her children bouitcl 
her to leave nothing undone which was requisite for 
the entire justification of their mother," the request 
was rudely refused ; and all that the lawyers could do 
was to address eloquent appeals to the judges and 
jurymen, being utterly unable, on so short notice, to 
analyse as they deserved the arguments of the prose- 
cutor or the testimony by which he had professed to 
support them. But before such a tribunal it signified 
little what was proved or disproved ; or what was the 
strength or weakness of the arguments employed on 
either side. It was long after midnight of the second 
day that the trial concluded. The jury at once pro- 
nounced the prisoner guilty. The judges as instantly 
passed sentence of death, and ordered it to be executed 
the next morning. 

It was nearly five in the morning of the 16th of 
October when the favourite daughter of the great Em- 
press Queen, herself Queen of France, was led from 
the Court, not even to the wretched room which she 
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had occupied for the last ten weeks, but to the con- 
demned cell, never tenanted before by any but the 
vilest felons. Though greatly exhausted by the length 
of the proceedings, she had heard the sentence with- 
out betraying tbe slightest emotion by any change of 
countenance or gesture. On reaching her cell she at 
once asked for writing materials. They had been with- 
held from her for more than a year, but they were 
now brought to her ; and with them she wrote her last 
letter to that Princess whom she had long learnt to 
love 88 a siater of her own, who had shared her sorrows 
hitherto, and who, at no distant period, waa to share 
the fate which was now awaiting herself. 



" It is to you, my sister, that I write for the last 
time. T have just been condemned, not to a shameful 
death, for such is only for criminals, but to go and 
rejoin your brother. Innocent like him, I hope to 
show the same firmness in my last momeuts. I am 
calm, as one is when one's conscience reproachea one 
with nothing. I feel profound sorrow in leaving my 
poor children, you know that I only lived for them 
and for you, my good and tender sister. You who out 
of love have sacrificed everything to be with ua, in 
what a position do 1 leave you f I have learnt from the 
proceedinga at my trial that my daughter was separated 
from you, Alas I poor child ; I do not venture to write 
to her, she would not receive my letter. I do not even 
■ know whether this will reach you. Do you receive 
ft my blessing for both of tbem, I hope that one day 
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when they are older they may be able to rejoin yofl, 
and to enjoy to the foil your tender care. Let them 
both think of the lesson which I have never ceased to 
impress upon tbera, that the principles and the exact 
performance of their duties are the chief foundation of 
life; and then mutual affection and confidence in om 
another will constitute its happiness. Let my daugh- 
ter feel tbat at her age she ought always to aid her 
brother by the advice which her greater experience 
and her affection may inspire her to give him. And 
let my son in his turn render to his sister all the care 
and ail the services which affection can inspire. Let 
them in short both feel that, in whatever positions 
they may be placed, they will never be truly happy 
tut through their union. Let tbem follow our exam- 
ple. In our own misfortunea how much comfort hu 
our affection for one another afforded ua. And, in 
times of happiness, we have enjoyed that doubly froin 
being able to aharo it with a friend, and where can cue 
find friends more tender and more united than in one's 
own family ? Let my son never forget the last words 
of his father, which I repeat emphatically; let him 
never seek to avenge our deaths. I have to epeak to 
j'ou of one thing which is very painful to my heart, 
I know how much pain the child must have caused you. 
Forgive him, my dear sister, think of his age, and how 
easy it is to make a child say whatever one wishes, 
especially when he does not understand it.' 

* The depositiatiB whicli the little Eiog bod been i 
contained axioiuatioiia of hie &uiit ua well lu of his mo 
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come to pass one day, I hope, that he will better feel 
the value of j'our kindness and of your tender iiEfec- 
tion for both of them. It remains to confide to you my 
last thoughts. I should have wished to write them at 
the beginning of ray trial ; but, besides that they did 
not leave me any means of writing, events have passed 
so rapidly that I really h.'we not had time. 

'• I die in the Catholic ApostoHc and Roman religion, 
that of my fathers, that in which 1 was broughtup, and 
which I have always professed. Having no spiritual 
consolation to look for, not even knowing whether 
there are still in this place any priests of that religion,* 
(and indeed the place where I am would expose them 
to too much danger if they were to enter it but once). 
I sincerely implore pardon of God for all the faults 
which I may have committed during my life. I trust 
that, in Hia goodness, He will mercifully accept my 

I last prayers, as well as those which I have for a long 
time addressed to Him, to receive my soul into His 
mercy. I beg pardon of all whom I know, and especi- 
ally of you ray sister, for all the vexations which, 
without intending it, I may baTe caused you. I par- 
don all my enemies the evils that they have done me. 
I hid farewell to my aunts and to all my brothers and 
Bisters. I had friends. The idea of being for ever 
L separated from them and from all their troubles, is 
■ ODe of the greatest sorrows that I suffer in dying. 

I ^ 

I 



I we ihM see iti the Aoee of the letl«r she did not regard IhoBS 
who had taken tlie oalli impoaed liy tho Aascrabij, but which 
the Pope had cioudoninBd, as any longBr priests. 
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Let them at least know that to my latest momentf* 
thought of them. 

" Farewell, ray good and tender sister. May this letter 
reach you. Think always of me; I embrace you with 
all my heart, aa I do my poor dear children. My Go<l 
how heartrending it is to leave them for ever I Fare- 
well! farewell 1 I must now occupy myself with my 
spiritual duties, as I am not free in my actions. 
Perhaps they will bring me a priest ; but I here pro- 
test that I will not say a word to hira, but that I will 
treat hira as a person absolutely unknown." 

Her forebodings were realised ; her letter never 
reached Elizabeth, but was carried to Fouquier, who 
placed it among his special records. Yet, if in those 
who Lad thus wrought the writer's destruction there 
had been one human feeling, it might have beco 
awakened by the simple dignity and unaffected pathns 
of this sad farewell. No Hue that she ever wrote 
was more thoroughly characteristic of her. The inno- 
cence, purity, and benevolence of her soul shine through 
every sentence. Even in that awful moment, she never 
lost her calm, resigued fortitude, nor her consideration 
for others. She speaks of and feels for her children. 
for her friends, but never for herself. And it is 
equally characteristic of her that, even in her own 
hopeless ^tuation, she still can cherish hope for others. 
and can look forward to the prospect of those whom 
she loves being hereafter uuited in freedom and happi- 
ness. She thought, it may be, that her own death 
would be the last sacrifice that her enemies would 
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require. And for even her enemies and murderers she 
had a word of pardon ; and could address a message of 
mercy for them to her son, who, she trusted, might 
yet some day have power to show that mercy she en- 
joined, or to execute the vengeance which with her last 
breath she deprecated. 

She threw herself on her bed, and fell asleep. At 
seven she was roused by the executioner. The streets 
were already thronged with a fierce and sanguinary 
mob, whose shouts of triumph were so vociferous that 
she asked one of her gaolers whether they would tear 
her to pieces. She was assured that, as he expressed 
it, they would do her no harm. And, indeed, the 
Jacobins themselves would have protected her from the 
populace, so anxious were they to heap on her every 
indignity that would render death more terrible. 
Louis had been allowed to quit the Temple in his 
carriage. Marie Antoinette was to be drawn from the 
.prison to the scaffold in a common cart, seated on a 
bare plank ; the executioner by her side, holding the 
cords with which her hands were already bound. With 
a refinement of barbarity, those who conducted the 
procession made it halt more than once, that the people 
might gaze upon her, pointing her out to the mob with 
words and gestures of the vilest insult. She heard 
them not ; her thoughts were with God : her lips were 
uttering nothing but prayers. Once for a moment as she 
passed in sight of the Tuileries, she was observed to cast 
an agonised look towards its towers, remembering, per- 
haps, how reluctantly she had quitted it fourteen months 

AA 2 
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before. It was mid-day before the cart reached the 
scaflFold. As she descended, she trod on the execu- 
tioner's foot. It might seem to have been ordained 
that her very last words might be words of courtesy. 
" Excuse me, Sir," she said, " I did not do it on 
purpose," and she added, "make haste." In a few 
moments all was over. 

Her body was thrown into a pit in the common ceme- 
tery ; and covered with quicklime to ensure its entire 
destruction. When more than twenty years afterwards 
her brother-in-law was restored to the throne, and with 
pious aflfection desired to remove her remains and those 
of her husband to the time-honoured resting-place of 
their royal ancestors at St. Denis, no remains of her 
who had once been the admiration of all beholders 
could be found beyond some fragments of clothing, 
and one or two bones, among which the faithful me- 
mory of ChUteaubriand believed that he recognised the 
mouth whose sweet smile had been impressed on his 
memory since the day on which it acknowledged his 
loyalty on his first presentation, while still a boy, at 
Versailles. 

Thus miserably perished, by a death fit only for the 
vilest of criminals, Marie Antoinette, the daughter of 
one Sovereign, the wife of another, who had never 
wronged or injured one human being. No one was 
ever more richly endowed with all the charms which 
render woman attractive, or with all the virtues that 
make her admirable. Even in her earliest years her 
careless and occasionally undignified levity was but 
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the joyous ontpouring of a pure innocence of heart that, 
as it meant no evil, suspected none ; while it was ever 
blended with a kindness and courtesy which sprang 
from a genuine benevolence. As Queen, though still 
hardly beyond girlhood when she ascended the throne, she 
set herself resolutely to work by her admonitions, and 
still more effectually by her example, to purify a court 
of which for centuries the most shameless profligacy 
had been the rule and boast ; discountenancing vice and 
impiety by her marked reprobation, and reserving all 
her favour and protection for genius, and patriotism, 
and honour, and virtue. Surrounded at a later period 
by unexampled dangers and calamities, she showed 
herself equal to every vicissitude of fortune, and supe- 
rior to its worst frowns. If her judgement occasionally 
erred, it was in cases where alternatives of evil were 
alone offered to her choice, and in which it is even now 
scarcely possible to decide what course would have been 
wiser or safer than that which she adopted ; and when 
at last the long conflict was terminated by the complete 
victory of her combined enemies, when she with her 
husband and her children was bereft not only of power, 
but even of freedom, and was a prisoner in the hands 
of those whose unalterable object was her destruction, 
she bore her accumulated miseries with a serene resig- 
nation, an intrepid fortitude, a true heroism of soul of 
which the history of the world does not afford a 
brighter example. 

THE END. 
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the commonts keen enoneh to gmtlTj and ImpreaB any atodont or thinlEer wbethar 
□r no hfl bo Inclined to endorse all tbt oplniona or Itae untbor. There la not & 
ly inlelllgent resder la likely to leave undniahed or to Bnd onintsr- 



I 



Moral 



at having lemii 



lor the wriWr.''-Vijftii BM 
" Wethlnkllvill he admitted that Mr. Arnold his achieved his tsxk nUb a 

doing dnrioB the last forty years; hut the hnik o( the work ia taken np with 
Bketchea or the leaders with whose names oontamporsi? Chorch hlatorj^Ie bbhk 
cia.tHd. Mr. Arnold la thna atle loglvea poraonal interoat to hla narrslive. and to 
cast many side lights on (he Inaoencsa which bavs determined the dlreotion ot 
evanls. He diaplaj a coDBiderahle power of aeiahig tho aaliant poinla of a striking 
charaoter, and presenting Uiem la a clear and rorclble stylo."— f;le^e. 

"Mr. Amold'a hook la veryroadahlft It eontaina a great deal of naefol and 
tntereating Infomiatlon which has nob bsou avaUahle harors, and la full of llvoly 
akeE^^eB and entBrtainlng anecdotoB. It will glva that view of a nomber of einl- 

attractive snd popular. It is right to aay that Mr- Arnold does not write In the 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the Fieneh liy CuiBi^TTH M. Tonqe, 
AQthoroftliB"Hoirof Rsdcljffa," •- " ' ~ ^. 

lineage, nho lott hla homo In Normandy to eoter the senlM of Kapolaon Lhi 
1B04, and. having diBlinanlahad himaelf in the Orand Army, roHrHd from military 

Ufehi 1833. andaortlYea to wltnoss the wa.ro! 1S70, and th ■' "- -■■•-- " — 

joune of ISTL The poraonal career ol M. de Gonnevllle, aa 
accom^t of himaelf, present a number of polnta of intarcBt 
of no ordinary moKt — intelligent, vigilant, and with great { 

antohlography conveys a lively notion of the French ffent .. _ _. . ^ 

oentnry, who pretorrod giving his sword to his coonlry to leading a life of intrlgno 
and hiactlon, and yet never forgot the traditions of his clasB. and the aaaoclaUona 
of ItB Hirona of St Loais. ThB moat yalnahie part of Iheite menioira, however. 
canMstB hi the Ughl they throw on tbe great age of mllllary wondera and revolution 
which passed hMore M. do Bonnevllle'a eyoEi, and whioh ia often iliuBlratod with 
more cleameaa hy the dmple chronicles of eye-nimeaseK of events than by the 

closed before 1 and it adds to onr knowledge reipeoting iheacm^gle hi Poland and 

within the presence ot NapoSonL, and some of the ohiefa who ophold the fortanea 
of the First Empire ; andlts anscdotea about that exlraordlnary man are evidently 
genoine and voty charaoterisSa. It introdness na to the Inner life and real elate 
□f the Orand Army, and lays hare the causes of lis strength and weakness. The 

from Elba, the Hondred Days, the Boorbun Keatoratlon, and the Bevolotlon of 

pageEi much to delight them. We have dwell at leogtli on this Uistnicilve record 
of the eiparieniMa of a mamorahla age, and can command it cordially to onr 
roadsra,"— rftc lima. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT' 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 

HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbfworth Duc.i. 
Second Sdllioa. Vols, i i 2. Demy 8vo. 309. 



a Tflrj-fttrUcLD^ Hgbt aome of Uia mo?t recent diacoveneg in EDgllBli lijiiory.".— 

" In these voldtaefl the a-athar oihibita 3a a signal maoiiDr hig iipecia] poven 
«nd flDeat flndowmenta- ll Lb obvLoua Ihat the hiautrian ban been at espeoia] pain* 
to jpHlifybiB repabiliDa, to HtrDngthea hia hold npan tho learned, and aJsa to 
euendUB away OTar the many vbo priEeanattractiTflatylflaDd tntereetiiig narr^' 
Utb more higta^ Ihui labarioaa rBaa^rcb and philosopblo InnghL"— Jfonunif i>aM. 

" The thaufl oT all atudenta of English hiatory an dit« CD Mr. Hepworth Diioa 
toe hli cleier nod aHginal nark, ' History ot two Qoeena.' The book la a laloabl* 
OOBtrihuUon to Engllab bLatory. The author baa eonsalted a niuDber of original 
■ouicn of infonoatiDn— in panlcolar tbe arclilveg at SimancaB. Aloala, and Venice. 
Mr. Wlon in a BblUnl wriwr. Hla stylo, eingnlarly tivM, graphic, and dramaHo— 
IB BJive with hnman and artietlc interest Soma of the incidealal daacilptlona 
Teach a very high Icvol o( pioturesiiua powit."—Oaay JVbm. 

" Hi. Hepworth Diion, in hla new work, baa cbosen a theme at onoe tntrlul- 
eatly Intenalhig and admirably flt for iUnstnttioa by hia practjHul and brllllanl 
pen. The Uvea ot Catbadne of Aragoa aud Anae Boleyn give atiiple scope U> a 

cldod in bia jodgment, and whoae aparkllng vivacity of atyle can be shaded off, 
when neceBBH.ry, by soob delicate tooches ot tenderneBB and pH.thDH. For nlaiuaiii 
reading and very efFective writing we can wamdy aammeDdUr. I 
BaBy TtligmpK 



VOLS. in. & IV. OF THE HISTOKT OF TWO] 

QUEENS ; CATHAHINE OP ARAQON and ANNE BOLE"! 

ByW. HKpwoETn DaoN. SecaadEdltioa. Damj 8vo. Price 

Completing tUa Work. 

- Those oonclodlng voliimes or Mr. BIxon'B ' History ot two Qneons ■ will be pas' 

(ued with keen Interest by thODsands of readera WtaUst no less ralnable to tb« 






WOriESllDllU 

mily the art of iateresUng bis teaders. He bu pro- 









dramatis Bentimeut as the Btury of Catharine la, ne tblnk that the more absorblDS 
Inlareal Is concentrated in the story ot Anne Boleyn. Setor baa it bean told so 
Inlly, ao fairly, arBoatlraotitely."— jVola aiiii<iMna. 

HISTORT OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Ponnsylvania. By W. Hepwoeth DntOH. A New LmsABr EoinoR, 

1 Tol. demj 8to, with Portrait. 129. 
"Mr. Diion'B ■ WUllam Penii ■ is, perhaps, tho beat ot his hooka He baa now re- 
vised and Isaned it nitb the addition of mach fresh matter. It la now oflated In a 

""" oalchhig wilhUr,IHion'8reeeQtbooka,loaiwwgBnar*,tiooot 

.„.-■... »,_,..■...,.,_, Hngandln,— - ■ ' 



30 Ot Bngland."— 



Is Interesting and Inatmotive ' 



lenentiaool _- 
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MESSES. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW yfOR^S— Continued. 



LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Inplading Hia Corroapondence. By His Grandson, Sfkmokk WiL- 
POLE. 2 vols. Bvo, with Portrait. 30a. 

Tlilfl work eonlaiDHLeHora from tho King, the PrincoBpgBnt, the Dokcs of Onm- 
barlKDd, Wellingloo, Pottland, i^chmoodi Lorde LiverpouE. Granville. Grey, 
Longbborongli. fencer. Wellealoy. Lonsdals, CaBUerea«h; Ur. Pitt, Ur. Adding- 
ion, Mr. Canning, ajid olher aistingniBbeS men. 

" Ur. Walpole's work reHeotn credit not onlf on his tndoatTy In campiUng an 
bnporlaiit Uognpliy from a,DthsnClo iiia.leria1. but algo oa bis elaqoenrM, power of 
Interpreting polhlciJ chuua, and KouenJ llteraiy addreaa. Tba biogra^i; wUltabe 
rank In onr ihenture, both tut a, futbfnl reaedjen of Uie aiBleaniui nad bla paiiod, 
u bIiio for lt« phlloBophIo, logleil, and dramalio oc — '-• " •'—'■— --• 

"InUr. Fenevftl'abLogTKpby bis grandaoa faa» 
addltlorj to oar Parliamentary hiaLory. Tb« book 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By HiB WniB. 

2 toIb. largo poat Bvo, witk Portrait. 24a. 

"ThisUfaof ManclielMnm boa valn&bla hook of reference far Uia maeical Ua- 

torlan, for tba contents citand ovor s period of threeecore yean., oommaiidiig with 

1794, and ending at 1810. We need scsrcel; stale thai all Iha portlona of Moache- 

is' diary wbkh mler to his Inuirconrae with Beetboven, Haoiniel, Weher, Czerar, 



1 



Spontlni, RnsBlnl, 


Auher, Hil^vy, Schmna. 


on, Oberahtol, Spohr, 


lendela'aohn, ¥. 


Dayid, Chopin, J 


B. Cramer, dementi, Jo 


B Field, Hateneek, Ha 








onlag, Persianl, 


SftSk^an 


ni, Encbel, Ronil fle Begnls, Da Berlol, Eraat, 


DoDMlli. Clnli- 


Damorsau, Chel 


rd, Boch>a, Lapcrto, Ohirlea Kembla, Paton 


(Mra. Wood), 




t, Mrs. SIddona, Sir H. B 




udlgU Tbilber^, 


Berlloii, Vellnti, 


Yonng.Bal(e,Brihara. 




of note hi theTr 


time, win recall a 


nood ot recollectiona. I 


wa* a delleitfl laak fo 


r Madame Mo»- 










■wenlndicioivily' 


ads. UoBcho lee writes 


Birly of whaUs sailed the ' UdbIo of tha 


Fuf-rB-andit/di 


aelpletandhiaiodginen 


B on Hsrr Wj^ar, E 


Uaia, Enbea- 


Bteln, Dr. von BIl 


ow. LitolH. fit. whether 




Bluila, are in a 


libera! spHt eereootrolaeBCheerlully lb 


tolenU of onr niHva i 


rtisu Sir Blero- 


dale Bennett, M 


U&cfarren, ll&dame An 


B.hella Ooddard, Mr. John B&mBlk Ur. 


HoUah, M™ Sbs. 


w. Mr. A, SnUivan, to. 


The oelehriUes with « 






nelade Sir Walter Scott, 


Sir Bobert PeeL the la 


Duks of Cam- 


bridge, lbs B™. 


''^\t:.^^n^.'^ 


oontheThh^ Homboldt. Henrv Heine, 


Thomas Uore, 


cheea of Orleana, Prof 


Woit So. In- 



KECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayim. 2,^EiHtion. 3 v. 

X^°™S Antoinette, L^la^XVl^Lttie^DSchoBse D'Angoolraa. SlTp'^eon it 
the EmprsBS JoHaphlno. Qneen Hortenao, CharlBB X, Louie PhillppB, the Dnko 

Frederio William. PraoB TaUejnind. Prinoo EHWrhoiy, Blncher, NBy.'soult, 
Fondx^ the Pollgnace, Talma, Kapoleon 111, the Empress Eugenia, the Una 
de Momji CddoI d'Orsay, Victor Hngo, QeoHie IV. Qcoen Caroline, Prlmo 

Loid Byron, Sir Waller Soott, Sir H. Dnvy. Tom Moore, Mr. Bnrham. Mrs. Sid- 
dona, the Eemhlea, Mra Jordan, Miss Stephens, 1111a. Mara, MidameCatalanE, 
UUe. Bachel, the Coonteis anlcdoll. 1.»Ay Cork, Lad; BleSBinglon, f- 

'-'- ' "ngUsh. Ladj Clementina Davles bas s 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT 
NEW WORKS—Continued. 



XT'S^H 



VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Editim. 8vo. 30b. 

Feoh the TnCKii— "All tba lUTlUied world— EngllBli. OoDllnenUI. and Aiii»- 

rium— takes ui Intereat la Ills Tovbt or Londdn. The Tower la tbs slsge 

upon whicb hts bo«n uiactod bosk} of the er»ndoBt dratDaa ud saddnl IrAgedJAB 

la our DalioDkl um4lB. If , In imagliiBti-Qn, no take dot lUnd on tbofld timo-woni 

Ituji^ty or Ibfl moet Fuddiui raen and lovely woman of Bugluid In th« oldcoi tlmb 
Vt Bliiill He thsm Jsstisg, jooailoE, love-mtklnE, plotUne, and thSD uiod. fw- 
b*pi. commeDdlng tlielr HnlB to aSa in the preaeaca DC » Dldaau muked Hgnn, 
bnring Bn UB In bli lumdi. It la ancb plctonn is Ibeia tbit Mr. Dbmn, wltb 
OQiuldanblB skiu aa an historical Unmet-, has eat before oa In tbaae volumes Mr. 
mxoo dBBbes on lbs acenas ot Tower hlatoi; wltb Ereat spirit His dHorlpUona 
are given witb miah teraBneae and ligonr Ibiil we abonld apml ttaem bf an; KKunpi 

tentlon to tbe ator; ol tlia bemUful but nupopniuBlllnor, Qaaen of Benry in., and 
(be descriplian ot Anne Bolnn's flrat and aeoond anlTBla at tbe Tower. Then wa 
baTB the aiorr ol Om bold Blabop ol Dorbam. wbo eacapea by Ae aid at a sord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Uand FltzwaJter, Imprlaoned and morderHl 
^ tbe Eiitifl Jobn. Paaelag onwatde, we meet Charlee of Orleuui, the poello 
Erencb Prinoe, captored at Agincoort. and detained for flve-and-twent;^ yean a 
priBDOarlD tbe Tower. Neltweeoi.'onnlertbebilernironnDrBUibardot Oloocealar, 
and are BUed with indlgnBiloD at tbe blKkeat of tbe black Tower deeds. A* wa 
drtw nurer to modem Umce, we bove the BorrowfDl etoi? of the Nine Day!' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Qrey. Tbe cbBpter eatltlod " No Croaa, do Orown " 
iBoneoIlbemoBtaDeclloeiBlhebook. A malnre man oan aoaroely read it with- 
oBl feeling the teara nady to trickle Iram bla eyaa. No part of the Brat volmaa 
yields in tntaral to tbe ehapten whii?b are devoted to Uie ator; of Sir Walter 
Balelgb. The greater part of tbs aecond Yolione is occupied wltb tbe atoryef iba 
Qmipawder Plot, The narrative [a eilremeljr inlerealing, and will rapajpernsal. 
Another aiuu uliirt poueBsed of a persDnial intereBt. 1b tbe murder ol Sic Tbomaa 
Overbury by Lord and Ledy Somerset. Mr. Dlion lalla tbe tale skilfully. In con. 

ly attractive, and throw mocb ligbt on oar national hlakry." 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWOKTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing tbe Work. Third 
Edition. Demy %vo. 30s. 
"Ttaeae TOliimaii are two galierlea at richly pabitail portnlla of the noblest 
nien and most briUiunt women, bealdea otiara, oommemoHited by Engllali 
biatory, Tbe grand old Royal Eaep, palace and prison by turns, la rovlvifled in 
these volomea, which eloae the nanative. ettendlng f rom tbe era of Sir John EUot 
who aawBalelgb die In Palace Yard, lo that of This Uewood, the taat pHsuner im- 
mured In the Tower. Few works are given to og, in these da ja, ao abundant in 
orlginaUty and research as Ur. Ulion's.^-^ti»Klanl, 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 voIh. 8vo, with Colonrad Illuatrationa. 308, 

and It deaervea to do bo. It conlalns a great deal Itaat is worthy of altentioo. and 
la likely tu prodoce a very useful aBecV—Saluriag RaitK. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth DntoN. 

Third Edition. 1 Tol. domy 8vo. lEa. 
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MESSES. HURST AND ELACKETT'S 
NEW WOEKS— G?n(inuerf. 



WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Penmaamn tn Thb QtTBEy, 
Third Edition. 1 toL amaU 4to, 5s. bonnd. 



lilod. and 
Quarlerl^ Rrviao. 



" TheBS Lstlere ore exceptionally grocer ol and ujuc^ing, and m 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 toI. 8td. ' ' 

itfaor tias the knaok of hlltiDg off Lboxe Ilgbt ekgtctiea of pLctanaqns 
-- " ■ ■ iryer. Tl 



lil9,whiclia™nonB«ie_loaslelliiigfor belM 






n. nlilcli Ihey csimot rs,U 

OBtlins 0[ the lite."— ilnti^ 

!d to Ths QiiiiN, wbo took 
Tor privalo tirodlallon, anii 
id Ita pDblicallan. lint IhH 
id heart-Biirrlng appeal to I 

ing. and maj taa read nlUl ^^^H 

.TIA, AKD MON- ^1 

■ht akctohea of plcCareaqiiQ ^^^^H 
y a passing obBBirer. Tlia ^^H 

iclntBHjao sad inlereallnB ^^^ 



ia brightly and pli 

.«on trip."— JWemmn). 

Ahatwith his sprightly anecdotes, bla elevsr aketcbeB, and Ub InsCmctirs 

pa of hlslo:; and deacrlptlon, B. H. B. weaiea logethei a pleasimt and very 

IB hoilen triHjiB. ijid B. H. R. is a -well-In (onaed and enletlainiug guide to 
r soenery, legends, and anlliiultles." — Oraphie. 



■OuUr. 



Oil one nt the moat denghtCnl and readable books ut llie day. It Is full 



I 
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MESSRS, HURST AND BLACKETT 
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WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cubi 
By Captain F. T. Towsskbnd, F.R.G.S., Snd Li£a Guirda. 
8vo, with Map and lUustrationB. 15fl. 
" CBptnln TawnBtasnd has gl<;eii as s, volume dscldedly shUTB the t,veT»^a Df 

boobs or mingled tiuTel nod aporL He writea In ui eiB^, plaannl fanhlou."— 

■■ This boob ia hrightly bdA plesBintly wrltlen."— fall Jfa/f Oarrtto. 

"CspulB Tuwiubetid'B notk ia Iiulractiie sad Bot<rtala[ns. It conlabiB nlUip. 
tore tor ill rmdors. racy narratlvea, abaodanos of iiioidHBt. compsodloiis btBloiy, 
Imponant stAtiGtlCB, Had many a pnga wbioh nlU bs perusod vith pleturiro by ma 

-' Ce-fiain TamiBhenil enjoys n. good repnlation as a traveller. Hln boob is on* 
BminoDtly worth pentiaL There ie not a litllo tnfomuitlnii on the geographj' and 
Datuml hiEfory, the reaonn^a and aociety of Florida, to be gaUiered from tha 
Yolnrae, vbich la luteQlgeatly and p!(ilarsdqDely writtao," — Utaitdard. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batok. 2 vols. Frown 8to. 21a. 

"By lbs aid or ttala really enlertabilng book the C«iuil>rij""« o' tha znomeat 

may ba brongbtbalore Ibe mlnd'aeye. itwooldbetiw much to say that Ibli 

la the moflt Ibteresllng bookapon Spnia imd the SponlLrda that has a.ppearei1 
or lela yeara. but many may think bo alietroadingiL'-— ^DmBwn. 

"A hIghiT hitereating and amnBlag book. In ihla work Axunat BatDk has 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mra. AuKBD Monioomeht. 1 vol. 8vo. Us. 

(D the last page. It ronlsina the tDllaning chapters -.—.Li. Belle Froienca, Uonaco, 
Bologna, FiormcB, Boma Naples. Italian LUo, Pompeii. Sorranli,CapH.Amam, to. 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mra. GnrHBiB. 2 voU. 
crown 8to, with lUuatrationfl. 21a. 

compsulon. Her hook is Inwrealbig IhTonghont,"— full iiall OaieUe. 

"No book or IravolwIOita our knowledge la plaBsanlor to rtad Uiaa 'Throngll 
Boaala.' It Is rresh. btighl, and uomprehanbive. TAra. Gnthrle gltss oa admirable 
deacriptlona of St Peierabnrg, Moscon. and ABlrakhan. and the voyagea on the 
Volga and the Don are full ul innIdanC, cbsruclflr, and olMnt.<Jao."—SpKlat<iT. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mm. HaBTBt, of Ickwell Bnry. 8'0. Second Edition. 15s. 
" Mre. Harroy Dot only aan a graal deal, bnt saw aH that abe did em Io tHe 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN IIORTENSE, MOTHER a 

OF NAPOLEON lU. Cheaper Edition, in 1 to!. Sa. I 

"A biography of tha heantllul and oobappy Queen, more oatlafactory tban anyw*"* 
hlTB yet met with."— Ooiiy Xtva. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author o£ '■ Tho Ladye Shak.erley." 1 vol. 7h. 6d. bound. 
"'The EiUea at Su Ocnnains' will be evBtJ whit aa popular »«• Ha Lalljo 
BhakBriey.' -—Slmdard. 
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WOEKS BY THE ATTTHOU OP 'JOHN HALIFAS." 

Eaoh in Ous Volimie, elegantl; printed, bciimd, and illnstratedi prise 5i, 



JOHN HALIFAX, QENTLEJLUs'. 

A woman's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 
NOTHDJQ NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



CHRISTIAN S MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BILVVB LADY. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 



WOEKS BY THE ATJTHOK OF 'SAM SLICK.' 

Eaah in One Valume, Blegantlj pricled, baimd, Bad illnstrated, priiie 6e. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN | 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME, 



WORKS BY ME3. OLIPHANT. 
le Volmne, elegant!; printed, bQottd, and iiloitnitsl, prioe Eli 



ADAM GRAEME, 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OP THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE LN JUNE. 



WOEKS BY GEOBGB MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume, elegantl; printed, bonnd, and illustrated, pride Gi. 

I ALEC FORBES OP" 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOl 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



I 



NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Randolph, Author, 

" WUd Hjacinth," " Gontinnollfl," &c. 3 vols, 

GUAKDIAN AND LOVER. By Mra. Alexan! 

Fraskb, Author of "Denison'a Wife," &a. 3 vols, 

LINKED LIVES. By LiDT Gebteude DotJGi 

3 vols. (Juft Headi/.) 

A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mobt] 

Collins. 3 vols. (Just Eeady.) 

DIANA CAREW. By MbS. Forresteb, Author^ 
" Dolores," Ac. 3 yola. 

-' A dolighLfDl alory. The reader's eympathies, ones enlLated for rabi]^ 
fisg. The vsTluDH labBldUTy chftruteni u« &11 lifa-tlkB, sod In her dlalagob. muh. 
Forrwlor ii mpeciiJJy hBpny. ■ DI«n» Cbjbh ' is t, ToaXty good boof^oAii BiM. 

■' ■ Diua Cirav ' vill sad lo taa ftoihor's Utertu? npntalloD, Ura. ForraMtr'a 
dlpthieDlhhiiig charHcterifillce xra DrlgtnaUty. pathos, and OUit rueal of &%*^ 
fcitlUty at InveQUeo. It 1h hnjxMfflible to reiid tlijti work without befog lniprHBBi.4 
nlih the origliuUiy at her thoughla and the biUUiuicy ot her luigasce.*^— (inrt 



life.'— /^Ml. 

" It lo tie enloni.iiiliig conitltiitoB the chief merit of i. novel the one befara u 
shonld tube hlgli pluw nmongatlla feUo«& It his evIUng incident la plenty, ud 
diepiayi moob Tuneiy nl chuscter." — Fall Itall Oiattte. 

" An eicelleni story, canulolng moin]' frnphio pietnrM of MmCbostsT life. Ii 
will be read Iborooghout wlUi doligbt."— OrqpAu. 

" The bast action dealltiE wi'h Unnoheatar life nMch bM yet bean written."— 
JJmOalir (Hly Sari. 

EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Graham Brans- 

COHBE. 3 vols. 

'■Aohamilneelory, replete wllh taals, interest, and B-pMV—CaiirUaimtaL 
"A novel of inocb prooiiao. There Is some eoad cbaracter-shelohine in llM 
hoof— TAt Frai. 

HONOURS DIVIDED. By Morley Fabbow, 

Author of " After Bnxtow'a Death," &c. 3 vols. 

"A DOTefor coasiderable merit, 'rbe chanctora are TlEoroiuli' portrayed." — 
SeolBnim. 

BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. By Mortimer 
Collins. 3 vob. 

"Thle novel la aa ihoroogbly amuatag as any of Mr.CoIUna'i previous prodno- 



SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boulter. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant and wen-orritlBn novel, of conalderahle power, ind Bhowing a good 
deal of Bklll in cbinwtiT drawhig."— JAjmin^ Pas!. 
" A fascinating and thrilling story." — Jo^ii BulL 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



ERSILIA. By the Author of "My Little Lady." 

" A noTBl ot mom tbaji cotomoQ morit EraillB is s chnniijier of mndi ba&uty, 
and her BtoryhoLdellienuleriiilh&Diinrelailn)! Interest. A qaite unngual abiJily 
In drawing ctaaresler 1b tbe ^xtlagalablng eiealieacs ot tbis aoYeV—Spfclalor. 

"The aim ot thie book Is rather delineation of character than evfilntlou ot plot, 
thodgb nil the Inudoals an veil cancelled and clearly told. The portrait or 
Er»ms has been drawn with moch care and. aympaUiy, and la In many reapecla of 
high ronceptloo." — Atabtmy. 

■■ ■ Eralllft ' ia a wori of mnoh power and origlnatlly, the production of a mind of 
great natural Tlgoor. enriched with stores of knoirledge. conversant with tbe 



lo tbe beanUlai, Ihe pathetic, a] 



appeared, we tell lb 



thBj can put into Ibelr dangblers' bands without misgiving."— SlanAiri 

THE SQUIEE'S LEGACY. By Mary Cecil Hat, 
Author of " Old MydUelton'a Money," &c. 3 vola, 

" Ihla book deeeryee the anccesa which ahould attend pure Ideals and a graoefnl 

itingnoTeL Tbe cbaracters are deierl; draim, 
uid the deaeripliona lall or power."— /cSn Bull. 
"A good noTcL Most of the characteta (kre charming." — Sj'ectator. 

DIANE. By Katharine S. Macquoid, Author of 

"Patty," "My Story," &c. 2 vols. 2l3. 
"A djarmbig story. 'Diane' Is one ot Urs. Uacquold's bappleal effort;*." — 

" A cbannlng tale, written In the autbor's bust manner.''— ^sming Pal. 

^' ' Diane ' is a hook of no common aorT. It haa encngb of bothmerit and Interest 
to entitle Its anther to a place in a very high raek ot contemperary Dovellsla."..- 
rallMallOai^te. 

" A very freshly and charmingly written Btory, The cbaracters are admirably 
true to natore."— yoAn Bull 

MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE. By the 



Aiodanff. 

FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale, Author of 

" Simplicity and Fiisoination," " Gludya the Reaper," &e. 3 vola. 
"The whole noiel Is bright, lively, and well worth raBdinK."—7'oj(. 
'■ MlBs Boale'a book ia ennhanting. Itdeaeriea lobe a great sncoess. Fay Is a 

EGLANTINE. By the Author of "St. Olaves," 

" Janita'B Crosa," " The Blue Ribbon," &a. 3 vols. 
" A prettily-written story, foil ot a quaint patboa ot Its own."— rinio. 

TIT FOK TAT. By Mna. M. E. Smith. 3 volj. 

meritB of a story— it bnproiei as it goes un."— ISurfj. 




SHntitr f§« (Espcdiil ^patronage of Per ^aji 

Publithed anmiall), in One VoL, rogd/ Sob, viith the Ai... _,. 
tagravtd, /umdeomel^ bmaid, with gilt edges, price 31s, 6d. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE" 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOETT-FIFTH EDITION FOE 1878 18 MOT BEADT. 

LODOK'B Pkeragk a»d Babonetaqk 19 acknowledged to ba the molt 
eomplelB, as well aa the moet elegant, wcFrk o£ the kind. As an eet»- 
tilished nod authentic authority on nil queationa reepeoting the iuntlj 
bistoriea, honours, and connectiona of the titled aristocraoj, no work hu 
ever stood bo high. It ia pnblished nndor the especial ptttron^o of Her 
Majesty, and jg annually corrected thranghont, from the peraonal oom- 
mnnications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of ita olasa in whioh, lA« 

r being kepi conslonlly standing, every oorrectioQ is mada in ita proper 
to the date of publication, &n advantage which givea it saprenjacj 
-over all its competitors. Independently of ita full and authentic inform*- 
tion respecting tho esistiug Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moat 
sedulous atteation ia giren in its pagea to the coUaterol branches of IbB 
variona noble famUles, and the nameB of many thousand individaalB an 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. Tor 
its authority, correctnesB, and faoihty of arranganient, and the beant; ot 
its typography aud binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
ocoapies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Kobility. 
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enl4UT BoU of ths HuaM of Lop 



and the United Emgdam, 

i!or rack in (he Scotch or 

AlpliatnlicsL list of Scotch &i 



T*blB ot pTBoedeoDy amor 
Table of PrecedeDuy uooi 
The (Jneen and ibe Roynl 
Feen of the Blood !toyi.L 
Tbs ?eange, alpliabetlcally 



thaSoniBii 



IreUnd, and Iha Colonies. 
The BaraDatuie alphabeDcally arraDgad. 
Alphabedcsa List ot Snmaniea aswmud by 

AJph&beecsl List ot the Senonil Tlllaa ol 
Veen, naiuilli' boms by tli«r EUart 

AlphabelJcal Index to the Daa^hhmi ot 
DnkBB, MsrqoiHea^ sDd Earla, who, hav- 
ing married Ooounoners, relUa (ha Sila 
ot Lady before their own ChrisOan and 

AlphabeUcal Index U> the DaoghKn of 

VlBcooDta and Barona, who. faaiinf 
marriod Oommoners, are Btylad Honoer; 

be^K a Batonet or Knlehl. HononnbU 
Lady. 
MottoBH UphHbetically airangod and tnaa- 



"Awork which corteeiB i 

lag feaCnre of thia book," — 7 
"Lodge's Peerage muatsui 
ia on a better plan ; and aecc 
the readiBBl, lie mnat naefnl 
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It laiUilBl record ne poaaaai 

I best poaalbla Feeraeo. It Is tba I 



HURST & BUCKETT'S STAIDAED UBKAET 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLCSniiTED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENSIEL, SANDTS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOITBNE, &a. 

Each ill a Single Volame, elegantly phnted, boimd, uid illustrated, price 5b, 



WTlllen. trae-hewled, md altoffellier pratt1c»l. WhoavBr wbtsB lo glte afltloe (0 K- 
yoimg UAj xaa.J Uiuik the aotboc far meJuie of doing so."— £ianiiiw, 

VI.— ADAM GHAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Vn.— SAH SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEEN 

INSTANCES. I 

" The repntdlion of tbls book will utajid aa long u Ibil of Seoll'a or EbIwot'b NOTelt , 
Its remerkaible origlniLtj aud Imppy deeeripaous ol Ameritun lite allU oonUnne Ui» 
BDbjeolol imLTeraflifpdinlraUoD."— iff»<rrji»r. 

Vin.— CAKDINAl WISEMAN'S EEOOLLECTIONa OP 
TEE LAST FOUB POPES. 

" A plctnreeqae book dd Bome lai Kb ecclesluliciil eove reigns, by w eloqnonl Bomea 
Id OTOry ide» ol bnjnnn inralUbUity repraaeniod In Pupal dombiation."— jIUhiibbbi. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE, 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HAUFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" In ' A. Life for a LlTe ' the B-nlhor li tortun &te In ■ goeil inbjecl, »nd boa prodBIMKl » 



HURST & BLACEETT'S STANDAKD HBB 

(CONTDfUED.) 
X.— THE OLD COTTRT STTBTTEB. By LEIGH HUHT. 

"Aflelightlolhmifc. thatwH: bo wnlcomelo all peaitera, siid moat welcanio w lho« 

XI.— MAEGABET AHD HER BRIDESMAIDS. 
Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

informallon while they enlortaln. and of thit class Iha book lietoro db Is s gpKimeii. 
TbB munnor in wliicli the Cheip EiiliODB tormiBg the series Is prodnced, dBHrm 

In each volume, and the oalBidea of them viU mtaly the pBrc^tsar who llkat M) ■» 

Xni.— DAEIBN. By ELIOT WARBTTRTOIT. 

XIV.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC AJTNALS 
OF THE ABISTOCEACT. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KINO OF ARMS, 
"llwara impoBBiblotopnilao too highly thla moat hiWresllBg hook. It ooghl lo ba 
fonnd OQ every draiWing-rooni libla"— SfojiJoiil 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NOBLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
XVI.— THE EHGLISHWOMAN IK ITALY. 

II We cin pmiBe Mm QrelWn's book 09 hiisreaiing, unoiBgeoraied, and full ol oppo> 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN H,iIJFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
■"KoihhigNaw'diaplaya all thoao Buportor meriia which hava mads -John QnUru 
one of the most popnIa.r worka ot the diy."— /'onL 

XVm.— FEEER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIEES. 

DT THE AUTUOR OF "MARG-UiET AND HER BRHJESMAIDS." 
hooldgtcB It a plioe between 'John Hallfn 'l at 

XX.— THE ROMAHCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BUKKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work ot slugalar intarCBt, which csji hover fall to oharm. The praaeot cha 
«]egajit edllioa hielndea the true atory ot the Colieen Ba,wa."—iniiilriaitl jVcui. 

XXI.— ABIXE. By JULIA KAVAHAGH. 

^I'Adele'iB the boat work we have road by Mlaa Kajvaoagh; It la ft dLumin^ 
Call D[ deltaalB chmcler-painHni!,"— /lAfntuni. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIPB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
ik will not dimiDish Ihe repulatlon of Uio tooomplishefl BatLor,"— SatunJO|;^«is«. 

XXm— GRAKDMOTHEE'S MOHET. 

XXrV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBa 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
A dallghlfnl boot-— J»™w™. " A book tota read and re-rcid i flt tor lbs all 
rail &a lbs dnwing-noin uMe and ibe circnlntiiig Ubrar;."— Cancel, 

XXV.— NO CBUBCH. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
A good wholBBome book, gracetnlly writton, and Bapleain.nl lo rood as it is iOBtrao- 
i"— AlftwEMiiL ■' A ohnnning lale chBmilBgly told."— SMndari 



XXVm.— LES MISESABLES. By VICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

vhoTsi It Bbounda wltb detalla of imeQUBllad Ijeant7. M. Victor Hugo haa atampedapoa 
every pags ths balJ-mark of geaiga." — QuarUrlff Seville. 

XXIS.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AJiraJLIA B. EDWARDS. 

" II ia not often that no llRliI npon a novel of so mncli merit and Intereat aa ' Barban-i 

History,' It ia a workconapicBouafnr taalo Bnaiiterarjoulttiro, !l !a a isry graoeliil 

eipreasedwiUiaDeiiiulaltselocDlion. Itiaa.book wbioli tbe world nimikB,"—IViwI. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWARD IRVIHG. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

^^AgoodboDkonamoatlntereating theme.- — Tima. 

" A truly iDtsreallng and moat; aRecliag msinolr. Irring'a Zite oagbl to bsTS a nlabs 
In avory piUery of raligiuoa biography. Thern are taw Uvea that will ba IiillBr of in- 
0Qiuition,lntsrsat, uidcoiiaoIatioiL"'^aJuntoy Reoww, 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 
XXXn.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

"Dlpwhare you will into this loltory of fmi, yon are anre lo draw ont a prlia.*'— Pitt 

XXXm.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKR 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HAUFAS, GENTLEMAN." 
"A mora diarmiDg atory baa rarely baan written. Evan it triad by tha standard ol , 
thg Anhblshop of York, wo sboald nptict tJiat STsn ha wonld pranoDbce 'Cbriatiitn'a 
Ulslako' a noiel vllhoal a ta\iit."—Tinni. 

XXXTV— ALEC FORBES OP HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. LL.D. 

'iaoBOf iho jirolound luleraat Uuttpemdai 
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XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHAKT. 
XXXVr.— A NOBLE LIFE. 



XXXVn.— NEW AMEEICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

'■Aieryialereetlngboak. Mr, Diign has written Hicraglitriiry und well"— nma. 
Mr. Dlion'BVflry eniflrutinlneflnd iDBtnictiTe worlt onNawAmorJoB," — Fati Mi^lGa^ 
^" ^ ' . -. Jnwreat In hDman oatore to nud lit 

XXXVin.— EOBEfiT FALCONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

IntersBt II 1b » book to be retenipti to agiiiii acfj ngn-In for IhH deep (wd seuctiiDC 
koowloSgB 11 BvincBB of hamin thoughla ind taoUngB,"— Jlinmufji. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"'The 'WomED'B Kingaom' SQatalnn the anthnr'a repBtEllon %t • wriMr ol tb* 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LITE. 

BY GEORGE WBBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A I*cy. well-writlon, aod original noypL The inletcel QBTer fUi 
work ipajtlee with wit and humonr."— Quorttriy Raitm. 

XLL— DAVID ELCINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE JLAO DONALD, LL.D. 
"ADoral wblsti li ibenork of a qud ot true genlDB. It will kttntct Xtxi h 
clMft or readera." — Hvmet. 

XLH.- A BEAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIPAS, GENTLEMAN." 
"A Tery gtiod novel ; a thooghtfid, well-wriiLea boak, ehi 
vEth bmnan naCore, aitid permes-ied by a pure and noble fipli 

XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN," 

' ATeiypIessaDi, heaith; Btary. nell and s,r[lBtiaLll7 told. Tbe 1 
irlda clrcls oF isadecs. The chancier of Uaaaah is ona o! lan beaat 

XLTV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"llilB iB one ottbe most amualug books that neccer " " ' ' 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBJ). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author ai 'Jolm H&llfAT'baB nritlcn many f aBf^DLting slories. bnt wa can 

nail to mind nothing From her pan that hae a more eudorins charm than the graoeral 

BkElchee lu Ihia work. Snch a charaotor as JcBsia Btands onl tiara a crowd orherainel 

as the type ot all that 1b truly noble, pure, and womanly."— Ci*hI Sereix J/a^uiM. 

XITI— A EOSE IN jmOl. By MES. OUPHAST. 



